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PART ONE 




Some people can live with unopened letters. Share their 
homes with them. Pass them calmly in the hall. Even scribble 
telephone messages on them. Not I. Curiosity nags me to 
discover what fascinating individual could be writing from 
Galashiels, how quake-making is the rates demand. Envelopes 
accuse me. They lie on the mat and look up at me, saying, 
*What makes you think I’m not an invitation to a glamorous 
party, or news of a win on Ernie?’ And though 1 can almost 
see through their non-committal wrappings to the book club 
circulars that lie within, my hand responds to their magnetic 
claims with a hope that flickers fitfully to the final gas bill. 

That morning, that glorious July Monday, I could tell be¬ 
fore I picked them up. There was a postcard from Dorothy of 
Vesuvius, a statement from the newsagent and that form from 
the Embassy. Who knows why Dorothy went to Italy—it can’t 
be much fun having your bottom pinched when you’re 
squashed into a five-pounds-thinner girdle. *It’s very hot here 
and I spend most days on the beach. Yesterday 1 met a 
German optician called Manfred and he's taking me out to 
dinner tonight. Spaghetti alia sauerkraut? See you 28 th. D.’ 
All those lovely Italian men around and she’d picked on a 
German. 

I put the newsagent’s bill behind the kitchen clock. Eight 
thirty-five and no time for standing around. 1 looked at the 
last envelope. 'Official Business,’ it said. I tore open the back 
and drew out a couple of double-page white forms. Why two? 
It was, as I had expected, a long questionnaire, and I ran 
my eye over it without taking in what I was reading, seeing in 
its crisp type only a precious milestone that marked the 
boundary between the old life and the new. 

Cramming the remains of my breakfast toast into my 
mouth, I put the diity plate in the sink and propped the 



Embafsy farm against the bread bin. Had I got change for the 
Tube? Lipstick and comb? Kleenex? Door key? A last-minute 
check in front of the long mirror in my bedroom, just in case 
there was somebody I knew on the train, then I slammed the 
front door of the Bat behind me and walked down the stairs 
to the main entrance. The morning sun hit me full in the 
face. The heat of the day was still to come, but there was a 
brightness in the air that made me think of Paris. Perhaps it 
was the dust on the pavements, or the rash of potted plants 
that had app^ently blossomed overnight on the balconies, 
but I half expected to hear passers-by speaking French and to 
see a Gendarme lounging on the comer. 

It must have been nearly nine when 1 eventually got into 
the train at Earl's Court. There was the usual crowd on the 
platform, and the West Indian guard shouted ‘Lay dem ohf 
fourst!*, then I was carried forward in the cmsh. The train 
was chock-a-block with commuters and tourists, the latter 
mostly Americans, en route for the small wonders of Eros and 
Swan and Edgar. I wanted to read my newspaper, but my 
arms were squeezed against my sides by the sweaty mass. I 
read the advertisements instead. ‘Trouble Round the Bend? 
94*Hour Drain Brains at your Disposal!' Who thinks these 
things up? ‘You Need Our Support'—that was for stretch 
stockings. The woman sitting underneath could do with them 
by the look of her varicose veins. 

As the train rattled its subterranean ws^y into Knights- 
bridge, several women in hats made for the doors and there 
was a race for the empty seats. By dint of tactics that would 
make a rugger scrum blush I cornered one for myself and 
fanned away the clinging atmosphere with my newq>aper. 
The big front-page story was all about a wounded tanker 
leaking its life-blood of black oil into the churning waters of 
the English Channel. Rumble rumble mmble. We were com¬ 
ing into Piccadilly. The train stammered to a halt and 1 
swung off to join the slow-rising stream on the escalator. A 
short climb up some foul-smelling stairs and I surfoced by the 
London Pavilion, which was showing The Curse of Franken¬ 
stein for what must have been the twelfth time. Shaftesbury 
Avenue wore its dusty, daytime look, biding its time until 
dark, when the sleeping would awaken in a neon 
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dottd to fulfil their billboard promises of ^Uproarious 
comedy’ Sunday Mirror, and ’Whodunit wizardry* Evening 
Standard. ^ , 

The offices of the Gamer Film Hire Company were half wily 
up on the right, just before you got to Cambridge Circusr 
Everett Gamer was a failed film director who had con¬ 
tributed to the downfall of such epics as The Eighth Trial of 
Hercules and Rockahye Body. Gutting his losses, he had used 
a timely inheritance from his father to buy up the stock of a 
silent movie collector in Walthamstow. This formed the 
nucleus of a just-thriving business hiring out short films to 
clubs and television companies. In a staff of nine, ineluding 
the part-time office cleaner, I had been taking care of the 
accounts and secretarial work for the past six months. The 
pay and conditions weren’t up to much, but I enjoyed the 
casual atmosphere and there was a good lunchtime Italian 
caf^ round the comer. 

Mr. Gamer was already in his office when I arrived. He 
acknowledged my presence with a brief ‘Morning Jane* 
went off to read Kine Weekly in the lavatory. I hung my mai6 
on the bentwood coatstand and opened tjbe Window. The 
noise of the traffic crowded in and somewhere in the distance 
a police car was whining its way to an emergency. There was 
a note on my desk: ’Sorry but 1 hapened to knoke yr blue 
mug on floor and its’ smashed beyond repar. Will buy 
another. £. Crouch cleaner.’ 

My blue mug? Not the mug 1 kept my pencils in, the one 
John gave me when we visited that pottery in Vermont? I 
had seen it on a shelf in the showroom and said how pretty it 
was, then later, when we were outside, he had said, ‘Stay right 
there,’ and had gone back in. He had returned with some¬ 
thing wrapped in tissue paper. ’Close your eyes,* he had said, 
and pressed the parcel into my hands. 

I wanted to make some coffee, but I couldn’t fill the kettle 
until Mr. Gamer came out of the lavatory. He emerged after 
ten minutes and I heard him go down to the cutting room. 1 
made two cups of instant freeze-dried and put one on his desk 
to await his return. The sound of his smoker’s cough pre¬ 
ceded him up the stairs and he came into the office carrying 
two cans of film. 
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Tor a-heugh a>heugh/ he coughed. 

Tor whoi, Mr. Gamer?’ 

’A-heugh and Maple. Crane and Maple. No hurry.* 

’Will do/ I said. ‘I’ve made you some cofl^.' 

*Ble 5 s you. Sweetie/ he remarked, settlii^ his tropical- 
suited bulk behind his desk. He often talked like that, chiefly 
when he was feeling misty-eyed for Pinewood. ‘Have I ever 
told you about the time Terry Brandon had this scene where 
he was supposed to drink some coffee, then spill the rest down 
Mary Tyrrell’s dress?’ He had. Often, but with variations. 
‘The trouble was, you see, he couldn’t take caffeine. Said it 
brought him out in boils or something. “Well,” 1 said, 
“surely there must be a substitute we can use.” And blow me 
down sideways if he didn’t think I was after a substitute for 
him. Well, I mean. Foster was there at the time, of course, 
he’d just finished on Black Noon -’ 

The telephone intervened. ‘Excuse me,’ I said and picked 
up the receiver. We didn’t have a proper switchboard, so 1 
took all the incoming calls, k was for Mr. Garner. 

‘Somebody wants to know if we’ve got a 16-mill of Harold 
Lloyd on a skyscraper. I think it’s a cin6 club.’ 

‘O.K. Bung ’im over.* 

I pressed the switch on the telephone and watched Mr. 
Gamer nestle the receiver to his ear with his shoulder. He 
was thumbing through our roneo’d catalogue with one hand 
and pulling at the hairs in his nose with the other. A left-over 
man, by-passed by fulfilment. Who had wanted to call him 
Everett, if that was his real name? It couldn’t have been his 
mother, whom 1 had met once on the stairs; she would surely 
have preferred Lou, or Gus, or perhaps Jacob. His father had 
come from Belfast, though, and was no doubt responsible for 
the soft, sand-coloured hair. There wasn’t much of it at the 
front now, just a bit of baby fluff, but the back curled like 
wood-shavings on his collar and made a rococo frame for the 
small wart behind his left ear. I felt a slight pang of regret at 
the knowledge that I was about to leave him. We got on 
pretty well and, in an odd sort of way, 1 felt he needed me— 
not just for the work, but as a morale booster; someone who 
knew when to say ‘Ooh’, when to say ‘Ah’, and when to say 
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'You«ini»t-have-been'a*great-loss-to*the-&liii*makiiig-industry 

Mister-Gamer/ 

*... always considered our charges more than reasonable,* 
he was saying now. *A 11 right, but Til be surprised if you can 
do better ... I said I’d be surprised if you ... oh. He's gone. 
Hung up on me. Exorbitant prices, my arse! Gan / help it if 
his members don’t pay their subscriptions? Well, can I?’ He 
spread his hands helplessly. 'Where was I? Foster. Now there 
was nothing, absolutely nothing. Bill Foster couldn't im¬ 
provise, and it had to be convincing, mind you. Well, you 
can’t kid them in wide screen and Technicolor, now can 
you...?’ 

The day passed much as any other. Four invoices out, two 
cheques in, a phone call from a television producer wanting 
fifteen seconds of Charleston dancers, and a panic in the 
storeroom. Someone had lost Abbott and Costello go to Mars. 
It was found eventually, lodged behind a filing cabinet with 
Railway Sidings at Pontypridd and a 1910 newsreel of Queen 
Mary opening a garden fdte. 

At five-thirty I left the office and went home to my flat. My 
mother didn’t like me to call it ’home’. Home was Steeple- 
hurst and Grandpa and the dogs. Dad carving the Sunday 
joint and Mum in a floral blouse dead-heading the roses. I 
had lived in a flat on and off for four years now—ever since I 
had first come to London, and my present flat, off the Earl’s 
Court Road, had become more my home than Steeplehurst 
had ever been.*l had settled into the area like Goldilocks 
settling into Baby Bear’s bed—it was a comfortable fit. And 
although I used to think my spiritual home was Woolworth's, 
that sunny evening as I came out of the Tube I knew it was 
Earl’s Court. 

Op the wall inside the station was a chalk message which 
read, 'Nancy, 31 bus to World’s Ehd.’ It had been there for 
months. I often wondered whether Nancy had seen it, or 
whether she had gone blindly past, thinking her friends had 
forgotten her. Sad Nancy. On my right was. an old grey man, 
silently offering copies of The Black Dwarf to a blinkered 
river of office workers heading for MacFisheries, frozen pizzas 
and Z<ars in bedsitters. I had never seen him sell a single 
copy and had sometimes considered buying one, just to see 
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what it was all about. I never did. though. 1 didn't want 
passers-by to think I was 'one of those—a bit of a weirdie*. 

Not that the Earl’s Court Road wasn’t full of weird types. 
There were so many of them, in ^t, that I felt I was the odd 
man out in my plain-clothes-detective mac and short skirt. I 
bought an evening paper from the news-stand and read the 
headlines. They were still on about the threat of south coast 
oil pollution. I tucked the paper under my arm and stood by 
the traffic lights, waiting to cross the road. On the other side, 
a group of what looked like displaced persons shuffled past, 
their black cr^pe maxis and knitted shawls giving them an air 
of tired elderliness, of penny-pinching and burnt cabbage. 
One oi the girls was pregnant. 

I crossed the road and w'ent into the ofiE-licence. My brother 
Rob and his girlfriend, Tina, were coming in later to tell me 
about their holiday in Jersey. I wondered whether Tina had 
remembered to take off the wedding ring when they stopped 
off at Steeplehurst on the way back. My father would, have 
gone berserk. I could never understand how Tina put up 
with it all. I knew she wanted Rob to marry her, and perhaps 
being a 'weekend wife’ was, to Tina, better than nothing. 
Rob had always been selfish, relying on his sense of fun to 
charm people into letting him have his own way far too often. 
Some day, the reckoning would come and Rob would sud¬ 
denly find the world had ceased to be his own gigantic per¬ 
sonal playground. It was about time. 

At the off-licence I bought a bottle of cheap dry sherry, 
then walked to the corner, where a crowd had gathered round 
a soap-box speaker. The crowd was doing most of the talking. 

'Who are you to say we can’t discriminate? What about a 
national referendum?’ 

(Hear, hear. Quite right.) 

'Do you know the latest unemployment figures? Have you 
seen the dole queues in the Midlands? Oh no, that sort of 
thing doesn’t touch you, does it? Safe and secure in your nine- 
to-five world, yow^osy little comer...’ 

(Ha ha.) ^ 

'If you’ll just let me answer your first question, sir-’ 

Tou can’t answer it, because you don’t know the answer, do 
you? As far as you’re concerned, and everyone else in your so- 
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called party, the electorate of thU country are so many heads, 
so many pensions, so many empty milk bottles-' 

(Let him answer. Give the man a chance.) 

‘If youil be quiet for a moment, I can deal with all your 
questions. The aim of the Tory party in running this 
country-* 

‘Running the country? You couldn’t run a bath! * 

1 turned reluctantly away and headed for home. Number 
twenty-six Manifold Place was a tall, solid building, divided 
into five fiats. Mine was on the second floor. I was sharing it 
with Dorothy Saunders, whom I had met a few years back 
when I was working for a television company. Dorothy still 
worked there as a Stage Manager, and the flat was full of odds 
and ends that had been used in television plays and then dis¬ 
carded—like the ‘lo Rillington Place’ street sign over the 
bath, a relic from a dramatised version of the Christie 
murders. 

Dorothy and 1 each had our own rooms, as well as a shared 
sitting room and kitchen. We used to ‘book’ the sitting room 
if we were entertaining boyfriends, and we borrowed each 
other’s Shearing and Sinatra records for creating atmosphere. 
Dorothy never remembered to plump up the sofa cushions 
afterwards. 

I let myself into the flat and stood for a moment in the 
small hallway, savouring the empty silence. The rooms 
seemed to be listening, waiting for me to come home, and as I 
shut the front dbor the whole place relaxed around me. The 
fridge resumed its gurgling, ticking noise as if it had been 
holding its breath all day, and 1 heard a lump of soot let go its 
grip on the long-disused chimney and fall softly in the sitting- 
room grate. 

I went into my bedroom and hung my coat behind the 
door, then took the bottle of sherry into the kitchen. 

It was strange having the flat to myself, without Dorothy’s 
endless grapefruit rinds littering the draining board. I smiled 
to myself: probably the west coast of Italu was covered in 
them by now. I took the paper off the sherry and decanted 
the lot into an old Dry Fly bottle kept specially for the pur¬ 
pose. Nobody ever noticed the difference—^which could prove 
quite a lot ^ things about money, quality and, wine-snobbery. 
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(Or the loyalty of frienda.) Not, mind you, that it mattered on 
this occasion, as Rob and Tina were usually lucky to find me 
with anything more potent than bitter lemon in the side¬ 
board. 

I poured some sherry for myself and sat down at the 
kitchen table. Then I saw that letter again, staring balefully 
at me from the bread bin. 

The lettering at the top of the form was impressive: 
'Department of State, Application for Immigrant Visa and 
Alien Registration.* What a lot of questions. All the usual 
ones to start with: Name, Date of Birth, etc.. Nationality, 
Occupation, Length of Intended Stay. Then over the page it 
became more detailed. What organisations did I belong to, 
how many languages did I speak, had 1 ever avoided military 
service? Fair enough. I supposed there was some reason they 
needed to know these things. Then the print became closer 
and there were three paragraphs listing all the shortcomings 
that might put one on the black list. My eyes narrowed in 
disbelief. Insanity? Sexual deviation? Drug addiction? Alco¬ 
holism? Vagrancy? Moral turpitude? Good heavens. They 
also seemed to want to know if I was an anarchist, a prostitute 
or a Communist, or if I had been assisted in filling out the 
form. I was amazed. Could they really need to know all this? 
When I had completed this form, it would constitute a com¬ 
plete dossier on my life. My every important action, my every 
inclination, almost my very personality would be outlined on 
four sides of white paper. It was quite a thought. Ridicu¬ 
lously, I couldn’t wait to start filling it in. 

In spite of it being the 'in thing’ to hate the red tape of 
today with its censuses, polls and questionnaires of all kinds, I 
suspect that most people, or at least, the ones with nothing to 
hide, secretly enjoy being asked so many questions about 
themselves. It’s really quite nice to think that somebody 
actually wants to know where you were born, or what your 
mother’s maiden name was, even if that someone is only a 
computer. 

'This form must be filled out in oupucate ...’ That 


accounted for there being two of them. *... by typewriter, or 
if by hand in legible block letters, all questions must be 
answered, if applicable. Questions which are nc^ applicable 
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shouM be so marked, do not sign this form until instructed 
to do so by the consular officer. The fee for filing this applica- 
tion for an immigrant visa is five dollars. The fee should be 
paid in United States dollars or local currency or by bank 
draft, when you appear before the consular officer.’ Then 
there was a Warning, small but in Italics: 'Any false state¬ 
ment or concealment of a material fact may result in your 
permanent exclusion from the United States. Even though 
you should be admitted to the United States, a fraudulent 
entry could be grounds for your prosecution and jor deporta¬ 
tion.' Sobering words, but I had no skeletons in my cupboard. 
I was sure I was an entirely desirable alien. I fumbled in my 
handbag and found a pen. Here goes. This, for the once-in-a- 
lifetime bargain price of five dollars, is Your Life. 
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Family Name: Carpenter. First Name: Jane. Middle 
Name: Veronica. The ‘Jane’ was after my grandmother, 
Janey Orchard, who was quite a famous music-hall singer. 
She appeared as second billing with Eugene Stratton, Geoi^e 
Robey, Hetty King and even, a couple of times, with Marie 
Lloyd. Most famous for her ‘Bloomer Song’, she would appear 
on stage looking, according to the posters of the time, like 
‘The Flower of Youth’: demure and captivating in white lace 
and little button boots. Then she would open her mouth and 
stun the audience into shocked delight with songs like this: 

While / was selling flowers in the market one fine day, 

I had a lot of very pretty bloomers on display; 

Well up there came a gentleman as handsome as you may, 

He looked with pleasure on my wares and then I heard him 
say: 

'/ want your bloomers, right now with no delay; 

I want your bloomers, so pray don*t say me na^; 

Here*s all my money, Fm quite prepared to pay/ 

So I let him have my bloomers then—and then—and then — 
And then he went away! 

It has a lovely umpty-umpty tune, and my grandfather, 
Henry Carpenter, sometimes sings it to himself around the 
house, chuckling reminiscently, although you would think 
the joke might have worn a bit thin by now. 

He first met Janey Orchard when she was playing at the 
old Metropolitan in the Edg^are Road in 1913. She was on 
for a week, and every night Grandpa would watch her from 
the front row. At the end of her act he would throw roses to 
her across the footlights. 

‘Then,’ he used to tell me, *on the last night^pi dreadful 
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thing happened. As 1 threw the flowers she did this little 
dance where she used to lift up her skirt and wave her legs 
around a bit. They were floribundas that night, very thorny, 
and one of them caught itself in her stockings—little white 
stockings, I remember.’ 

‘How awful. Grandpa. Poor Granny I What did she do?’ 

‘Do? She tripped. That’s what was so terrible. She 
measured her length on that dusty stage, all tangled up in 
roses, and the orchestra kept on toodly-woodling—no one 
went to help her. So I climbed up over the orchestra rail at 
the side of the pit, scooped her up and carried her off into the 
wings.’ 

‘Did the audience clap, Grandpa?’ 

‘Did they clap? You could’ve heard them at Oxford Cir¬ 
cus I ’ His moustache vibrated nostalgically. ‘She was lovely, 
you know. They used to call her “The Flower of Youth’’...’ 

Two months after the roses incident, he and Janey got 
married and his family cut him off with a shilling (which, 
mind you, was worth quite a bit in those days). Grandpa gave 
up his job—he had been in the furniture business—and 
toured the country with Janey as her manager until she left 
the stage in the 1920s. They had three children, Aunt Muriel, 
who was never the same after a doodlebug got her cocker 
spaniel. Uncle Ted and my father, George Carpenter. 

In 1955, my grandfather founded Carpenter and Sons, 
brass fitting manufacturers. He wanted to call it Carpenter 
and Wife and Sons, but was talked out of it. My uncle is the 
present Chairman, my father is Managing Director and they 
have a fair-sized factory just outside Southampton, where they 
make everything from hinges to lion-head towel ring^. A bit 
mundane, I suppose, but somebody’s got to make them, and 
even brass fittings have their charms to the initiated, I’m told. 

Janey died of bronchitis soon after I was bom, so I don’t 
remember her, but there is a photograph of her in my grand¬ 
father’s room at Steeplehurst, with a faded rose pressed be¬ 
hind the glass and the words: ‘To Henry. I fell for you and 
got carried away—^now it's roses, roses all the way.’ I wish I 
had known her. 

The men in our bimily seem to have a predilection for the 



stage. That’s why my middle name is Veronica—after 
Veronica Lake, for whom my father had a grand but distant 
passion before I was born. My mother was just a little bit 
jealous. 

‘Sadie,’ he would say to her, ‘if I preferred Veronica Lake 
to you I would have married her.' 

‘And I could have had Clark Gable, I suppose.' My mother 
has a marvellous way of screwing up the end of her minuscule 
nose when she wishes to appear disdainful. However, she is a 
great believer in letting husbands have the last word. She says 
it avoids rows, and anyway, it lets her out of making de¬ 
cisions. And that was how I became Jane Veronica. Grandpa 
always calls me Janey. John did too, sometimes, but not for 
the same reasons. I was Janey to him when it was very late 
and very dark and we were alone with the silence and he was 
Jon-Jon. 

Other names by which known: ‘Not applicable,’ I supposed. 
Of course, I have had my fair ration of nicknames, like most 
people. For a time my father used to call me ‘Minnie the 
Moocher’ and 1 hated it. My father was always making fun of 
me in some way or another. He still does. I suppose his main 
trouble is that he forgot to grow up. He’s well over fifty now, 
but he doesn’t look it, partly, I suppose, because he has a 
‘thing’ about keeping fit. If he doesn't get his weekly games of 
squash and golf he's like a disappointed child kept indoors by 
the rain. To his credit, though, he has kept his looks remark¬ 
ably well. His hair, which was dark red, is beginning to go 
grey now, but he’s still what’s known as a ‘fine figure of a 
man’. Perhaps if my mother had been able to keep pace with 
him, instead of forging ahead into middle age, they might 
have had a happier marriage. * 

Dad has never made fun of my brother Rob, only of me. I 
used to bring friends home from school and he would delib¬ 
erately tease me in front of them. 

‘Did you know that Jane still has a teddy bear? It’s called 
William and she thinks it’s real. Won’t go to sleep without 
kissing Teddy goodnight. Even sings to the damn thing, don’t 
you, Jane? Hushabye Teddy and all that rot.’ 

‘Stop it I ’ I would cry, retreating sulkily to a comer, while 



my schoolfriends bit their lips and giggled nervously. 

'When she was younger we called her Minnie the Moocher 
because she was always mooching in comers. Weren't you, 
Min, Min, Mooching Min?’ 

I never learnt to ignore his taunting and eventually gave 
up bringing friends home when he was there. I don’t think 
he really meant to hurt me, but his own thick skin often 
made him insensitive to the feelings of others. He has called 
my mother ‘Old Girl’ ever since I can remember, and she was 
only twenty-four when I was born. His teasing soon knocked 
the stuffing out of her. She doesn’t smile like she used to, just 
lifts the corners of her mouth. She doesn’t w'alk, she scuttles. 
And her laugh, which I remember as being very gay and in¬ 
fectious once, is nervous and apologetic when he’s around. 

Date of Birth: May 30, 1945. A Gemini, of course. It's the 
only thing to be. The books tell me I'm mercurial, quixotic, 
generous to a fault, witty, vivacious and many-talented. They 
also tell me I'm emotionally cold, but I don't pay any atten¬ 
tion to that. 

Once I went to a fortune-teller on the seafront at Yar¬ 
mouth. Rob and I were staying for the weekend with our' 
cousin Margaret at Lowestoft and on the Saturday we took 
the bus into Yarmouth and ‘did’ the fun fair. Margaret and 
Rob went on all the rides—dive-bombers, octopuses, switch- 
backs—whirling into the sky with shrieks of terror and 
laughter. I stood on the ground and watched them, as those 
kinds of thing invariably make me sick. 

As they swooped and swerved like seagulls above me, Rob’s 
head was always flung back, his dark hair tangled by the 
wind, his mouth fixed in an astonished, gaping grin, gasping 
and Routing as sky and ground met and separated, met and 
separated. Margaret, crouched beside him, appeared to take 
her enjoyment more seriously, as if she were researching for a 
thesis on masochistic pleasures. She clung to the rail tightly, 
her pale, freckled face screwed up with concentration, her 
eyes tense with feeling. Occasionally she would lift her head 
and release her emotion with a breathless squeak, hardly 
audible above the churning, chewed-up-and-spat-out music of 
the steam organ. Up and up they went, down and down. 



tv^ting and dancing in the air like shuttles in some infernal 
weaving machine. And behind it all, the incessant clangour 
of that raucous music. 1 was beginning to get headachey and 
bored. Would they never stop? 

At last they ran out of money and we left the feiirground to 
catch a bus home. Rob was tousled and breathless. 

1 wish we had one of those Dive Bombers in the garden 1 ' 

Margaret looked at him earnestly. ‘1 say, Rob, did you 
notice how much worse it was coming down, even though 
one’s safest near the ground?’ Margaret was a great one for 
analysing things. 

We were starting to walk along the promenade when we 
passed a small wooden hut on the wide pavement facing the 
sea. 

‘Look,’ I said. ‘ “Madame Rosana Sees All.’’ Do you think I 
dare?’ 

‘It’s five bob,' said Margaret. ‘Gosh, I've hardly got enough 
for the bus.' 

‘But I haven’t spent all mine,’ I replied, ‘and the bus isn’t 
due for quarter of an hour. Why don’t you two go and inspect 
the sea for a bit. I've never had my fortune told.' 

'It’s your money,’ said Rob. 

Inside the doorway of the hut there was a brass cowbell 
stapled on to a wooden partition. 'Please ring for attention,’ 
said a fly-blown postcard pinned underneath. I shook the bell 
and there was a rattle of tea-cups the other side of the parti¬ 
tion. 

'Just a minute,’ said a harsh, wheezing voice. I waited. 

‘Come in now, dear,’ croaked the voice, and I pushed past 
the dusty curtain at one end of the partition. It was very dark 
inside and the room smelled of old sweat—originating, no 
doubt, from the fat, blousy woman sitting behind her crystal 
ball. The crystal ball was on a small, round table, covered 
with a bobble-fringed cloth, and at least half the table was 
taken up with the overflow of Madame Rosana, whose huge, 
deadweight bosom spread over the cloth like a beached 
walrus. 

‘Five shillings and sit down there, dear.* Madame Rosana 
held out a podgy palm and 1 crossed it with silver. She raised 
the money to the light, which filtered feebly through the red 
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nylon shade of a table lamp, then dropped it into a pane at 
the side of her chair. She looked at me keenly and pushed her 
black silk shawl behind her ears. 

‘And what sign were you bom under?* Madame Rosana 
inclined her head to one side so that all her chins were 
squeezed against her neck. 

‘Gemini,* I said. 

‘Ah, Gemini. Then you have a great future, my dear. Let’s 
see your hands. Mm-hm. You have a talent for communica* 
tion that endears you to all you meet. That’s because your 
ruling planet is Mercury. Yes, you have a great future.’ She 
snifiEed noisily and the table shook under her heaving bosom, 
threatening to topple the crystal ball from its lacqueitd 
sund. ‘Shocking close in ’ere, isn’t it?’ Madame Rosana 
peered down at my palms. I could see where her shawl was 
fixed to the top of her head with a rusty kirbygrip. 'You come 
from a large femily, I see. Do you have brothers and sisters?' 

‘One brother.’ 

‘Yes, yes 1 thought so. And I expect you’ve got a lot of 
uncles and aunts, haven’t you? Plenty of cousins. You were 
very ill as a child, were you not?’ 

‘Just the usual measles and chickenpox.’ 

‘But you were quite bad with them, weren’t you? Exactly as 
I thought.’ 

‘What about the future?’ 1 asked, thinking 1 wasn’t doing 
too well for my five bob. The chenille cloth was making the 
backs of my hands itch, but I thought it might look rude to 
scratch them. 

‘As I said, you’ve got a great future, my dear, but there will 
be trouble along the way. I see a lot of hard work,* (1 was 
studying for my ‘O’ levels at the time) ‘and a job with some¬ 
thing that comes from the past.’ Could she have meant the 
silent movies—or the reminiscing Everett Gamer with his 
‘When I was at Pinewood..,’? 

‘There will be an unhappy affair of the heart. I'm afraid,’ 
she went on, ‘but you will ovarcome it and eventually travel 
over the water to your tme love. If you want the crystal ball 
that’ll be two and six extra.’ 

‘No thank you.’ 1 got up. ‘Thank you—thank you very 
much,* 1 said and pushed my way back past the curtain and 
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out on to the promenade, where Rob and Maxgaret were sit¬ 
ting on the railings with their backs to the sea. 

Madame Rosana was right, of course, about travelling to 
my true love. I didn’t know it then, I had still to meet John, 
to fall in love. But I remembered the fortune-teller and her 
predictions and I thought of her now as I filled in the visa 
form. In a few months I would be making my momentous 
journey over the water—and John was certainly my true love, 
I was sure of that. Guesswork or clairvoyance? I like to think 
it was the latter. 

Age: Twenty-six. 1 was conceived the night Dad came home 
after a year in Ceylon with the Royal Signals. According to 
my mother, he arrived unexpectedly and found her in the 
kitchen trying to unblock the sink. 

‘Hello, old girl!' he said, flinging his cap on the table. 
‘What've you done to your hair?’ 

It never occurred to him to rush over and hug her, to heal 
her twelve months of loneliness with a smile and a cuddle. He 
gave her a peck on the cheek and asked if there was any 
whisky in the house. It was a miracle I ever came to be con¬ 
ceived. My mother used to be very loyal to him, making ex¬ 
cuses for all the times he was offhand or made fun of her in 
front of other people. 

‘It's only his manner,' she would say. ‘He's got plenty of 
good points.’ I think now she was merely trying to justify her 
choice of partner. I’m sure he gave her hell in bed. On 
Sunday nights he would come home from the golf club well 
above par, eat his dinner with a blind, animal greed, then 
watch the Sunday film on the television with a bottle of 
Scotch and a lot of irreverent comments. Then he would pull 
my mother up from her chair. 

‘Come on ^die, a little of what you fancy.’ 

‘Shush dear,' my mother would murmur, glancing at Rob 
and me. ‘It's time you children were in bed. Quickly now.' 

Sometimes I would stop on my way back from the bath¬ 
room and listen outside their bedroom door. 

‘Why can’t you take off your clothes with a bit more 
finesse?’ That was my father. 

‘Don't be ridiculous, George.’ My mother sounded tired. 
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‘We’ve been married nearly twenty years.’ 

‘And every one a lifetime, eh, old girl?’ 

In my early teens 1 used to ask my mother all the usual child¬ 
ish questions about sex. She would answer with biological 
facts, as if we were talking about dogs or rabbits. I think she 
had a book on it somewhere, because if I asked a tricky ques¬ 
tion she would say, ‘Not now dear, I’m busy. I’ll tell you later.’ 
And when she did tell me, her answer would be stilted, as if 
she were struggling with a foreign language. 

‘It sounds pretty revolting. Isn’t it?’ I would ask. 

‘Oh no, dear. Wait till you fall in love. You’ll see it difEer- 
ently when you’re older.’ But she never sounded very con¬ 
vincing. 

Place of birth: Portsmouth, Hampshire, England. After a 
nightmare journey, feet first most of the way, I arrived in the 
world—^wet, red and wrinkled like an old radish. My father 
had a row with the Matron over visiting hours and took Mum 
and me away from the nursing home when I was only two 
days old. 

We were living then in a small rented cottage just o£E the 
A .3 near Petersfield. It was called Monkswell, and I don’t re¬ 
member it very clearly, but my mother talks about it so wist¬ 
fully that it makes me feel perhaps that was the last time she 
was really happy. There's an old photograph album at home 
with pictures of my mother standing in the doorway of the 
cottage, holding Rob up to ring the big iron bell by the door. 
The pictures are sunny, summery, of the kind that prompts 
one to sigh and, with all the originality one can muster, say 
‘Those were the days 1 ’ And, I suppose, they were the days—- 
for my mother, at any rate: those days when my father was 
away doing his bit for King and Country and her world con¬ 
sisted of Monkswell and Rob and me. 

I was a good baby, I’m told, docile, happy and loving. 
There’s a picture of me in my pram looking terribly con¬ 
tented and pleased with life. What a pity one can’t remember 
much of one’s early childhood, when life was lived for the 
moment and happines was pure, unclouded by the complica¬ 
tions of grown-up anxieties. Perhaps if we could take a trip 
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back in time and find out what it was like, we might leam the 
secret of true contentment. After all, we knew it once. Or 
maybe we find it again in a different way. Maybe I would find 
it with John, and 1 would be able to show my own children 
pictures of halcyon days, perhaps in the porch of a small, 
white clapboard house, with the sun making shadows of the 
pine trees on a parched lawn. Perhaps there would be a 
miniature version of John tugging at my skirt and laughing 
up at me, while I smiled back, secure, loved, contented ... 

When Rob was six and I was four, the war was almost history, 
but a feeling of relief and thankfulness still had a hold of this 
country. And as England settled slowly back on to its founda¬ 
tions, so the Carpenter family decided to put down its roots. 
{Sleeplehurst came on the market in 1947, and the village of 
Fenley, only ten miles from my father’s factory and quite un¬ 
spoilt, was considered an ideal place to live. 

It is a small village—almost a hamlet—built around a 
Norman church, St. Edmund-Under-Oak. Presumably the 
church was once surrounded by woods, but these have now 
been replaced by a girls’ school at the back and a village 
green in front. The commercial life of Fenley centres on this 
green, which is bordered by Fenley's only pub—^The Plough 
—the village hall, a small general-store-cum-Post-Office, a 
butcher’s shop and an ironmonger’s. Until recently there was 
also an antique shop run by a man from London, but it 
always seemed to be closed. 

The weather-vane on the church spire, with its oak tree 
motif, was donated to the village by a local squire in the 18th 
century. It is rumoured that he poisoned his wife for her 
money, but went free for lack of evidence. His tomb looms 
large among the crumbling headstones in the churchyard, 
and whenever there's a strong wind and the weather-vane 
spins frantically b om point to point, the village ancients on the 
lynches in front of the Plough look up from their old and 
mild and nod sagely at each other. ’The Squire is turning 
in his grave again,’ they say. ’And well he might, the old 
booger.’ 

The house my father bought was on the edge of the village 
and overlooked fields on all sides. Time has brought change. 
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of course, and two sides are now given over to modern bunga¬ 
lows. There are pylons in the field at the back of the house 
and two yards were taken off the front garden when they 
widened the road. The village green has given way to pro¬ 
gress, too, and now sports a concrete bus shelter and two wire 
litter bins. The general store has gone self-service and the 
antique shop has been taken over by a young bohemian 
couple who sell paper flowers and hand-woven ties to the 
bungalow people. 

Steeplehurst itself is nothing to shout about. It has five 
bedrooms, but only one bathroom; a dining room where one 
could easily seat twelve, but a kitchen where one barely has 
space to cook for eight. The outside of the house is stucco, 
with an olive-green door and, needless to say, lots of brass— 
hinges, letterbox, door-knocker, doorknob, keyhole—courtesy 
of Carpenter & Sons, Southampton (est. 1935). 

My mother loves her garden and works very hard on her 
rose beds. I must admit that she gets wonderful results—^we 
have one of the prettiest gardens in the village. An English 
country garden in summer has an atmosphere of timelessness, 
of perpetual tea on the lawn and dogs and children chasing 
each other round the shrubbery. It was on one of these time¬ 
less days, when the brass gleamed hotly in the sunshine and 
the only sound was the swish-swish of the lawn sprinkler, that 
I first brought John home to Steeplehurst. 

I hadn't known him for very long—^maybe two or three 
weeks—but he had already become the most important thing 
in my life. In the few evenings we had spent together, driving 
out of London to country inns, or eating lasagne at Kensing¬ 
ton trattorias, we had discovered an unusual and exciting 
rapport. At first it was John thinking I was shrewd, because 1 
always understood what he was trying to say, and then 1 
reali^ that here was something out of the ordinary, a person 
who laughed when I laughed, who felt the same intensity 
over things that I felt. Once when we were driving along we 
heard something thump under the car and thought we might 
have hit a cat, or a rabbit. John immediately slammed on the 
brakes and ran back up the road, just in case. A lot of men 
would have said, ‘What's one less cat?' and driven on, feeling 
impressive in their devil-may-care masculinity. John wasn’t 
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like that. John was kind, and 1 loved him for it. Somehow, it 
mattered terribly to me that he should approve of me and 
everything I represented, including my family—and Steeple- 
hurst. 

On the Saturday I took John home, Rob was away in 
Birmingham and my father was doing some weekend work at 
the factory. Only my mother and grandfather were there 
when, after a picnic lunch on the coast, John and I stopped 
off at Steeplehurst for tea. 

He slowed the car as we drove past Fenley church. 

‘I love English villages,’ he said. ‘I love the way they seem 
to disregard progress. Why, I bet Fenley was the same two 
hundred, three hundred years ago.’ I didn’t draw his atten¬ 
tion to the bus shelter or the litter bins. He approved of 
Fenley, that was a start. 

We turned into the circular drive in front of the house and 
got out of the car. John stood very still and took a deep 
breath. 

’Roses,’ he said. ‘Roses and lupins and wisteria. How very, 
very British.’ 

‘But of course,’ I replied gaily. ‘What else did you expect?' 
He looks right, I thought. He fits in. A light breeze came up 
at that moment, tousling the hair on top of his head. He had 
that boyish look common to many American men—the sort of 
charm that makes mothers sigh wistfully and say, ‘What a 
nice boy that is.’ But John was no boy. He was in every sense 
a man. Far more mature than any other boyfriend 1 had had, 
he lacked entirely the self-centredness and casual manners I 
had been used to. Yes, I was proud to bring him home. 

John turned to me. ‘I want to meet your mother,’ he said. 
‘Where is she?’ 

‘I expect she's round the back. Shall we go and see?’ And 
please Gk)d don’t let her be wearing those gardening slacks 
that show where her thighs bulge. 

Just then, Albert, our very fat old labrador, dragged his 
stomach round the side of the house. He squatted squarely on 
the front step and panted at us. 

‘Well hi there, dog,’ said John, walking towards him. 

‘That’s Albert,’ I prompted. ‘He had a wife called Victoria, 
but she died.’ 
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‘Well hi there, Albert/ John bent down and tried to pat 
the dog’s head, but Albert, sniffing like a shop assistant, 
turned away and waddled over to the rock garden, where he 
sat down heavily on the campanula superba. 

‘He’s not very sociable when it’s hot,' I explained, and we 
went off to find my mother. She was just emerging through 
the french windows, carrying a plate of scones and a milk jug. 
No gardening slacks, I noted with relief. She was wearing a 
blouse and skirt, and although the blouse was minus a button 
at the top, it was better than the bulging trews. Grandpa was 
sitting in a deck chair in the shade, his panama hat over his 
eyes, snoring quietly. 

‘Mum,’ I said, ‘This is John Pearson. John is in the Ameri¬ 
can Air Force, remember I told you?’ 

‘Yes, of course.’ She set down the plate and jug and wiped 
her hands on the front of her skirt. ‘How nice to meet you, 
John.' They shook hands, then she kissed the side of my face. 
‘Had a good week, darling? Oh dear, look at that, Grandpa’s 
still snoozing.’ She raised her voice. 'Harry, wake up I It’s 
time for tea and Jane’s brought a friend.’ 

Later that evening, John couldn’t stop talking about English 
tea in English gardens and how lucky 1 was to live in a house 
with an oak-panelled hall and a real old stone sink in the 
kitchen. 

‘But it’s quite ordinary,’ I protested—in reality thrilled at 
his approval. ‘I suppose it just depends on what you’re used 
to.' 

‘Oh c’mon honey, it's lovely and you know it.’ He held out 
his hand to me. ‘And you’re lovely and 1 know it, so come and 
give me a kiss.’ 

I thought he was exaggerating a bit about the glories of 
Steeplehurst, but perhaps it was around then that John 
started seeing me as someone special, who knows. Love me, 
love my home. 



( 3 ) 

Nationality: British—in the widest sense of the word. My 
father’s mother was part-Irish, his father English, and my 
maternal grandparents had large chunks of Scotland and 
Wales in their blood. There are a few corpuscles of French 
origin, too, according to my grandfather, who claims descent 
from one of Napoleon’s cousins. 

I wish I had travelled more in Europe. I went to Belgium 
when I was six, but can only remember wandering around 
the beaches saying 'Parlez-vous anglais?* to every other child I 
came across. 1 don’t think any of them did. 

Then there was Austria when I was eighteen. I went there 
to ski with my cousin Margaret—the one who had analysed 
the roundabouts at Yarmouth—and we joined a party of 
Oxford undergraduates. The ski-ing wasn’t much fun, it was 
numbingly cold and I fell down too often, but the evenings 
were terrific. Every night was a party. Other people from the 
more sedate hotels around the valley crowded to ours, and the 
warm gluhwein, the singing and the handsome Austrian 
accordion-player filled the night with holiday spirit, making 
us feel that no one else was ever there before and no one 
would come after to debase our happiness. 

It was after one such mellow evening that Margaret and I 
floated up to bed to the strains of what we called ’Ein, Zwei, 
Sofa!' We could still hear the round, happy voices when we 
reached the top of the stairs, and as we rolled along the land¬ 
ing we laughed at each other and joined in the chorus. 

‘Ein, Zwei, Sofa Sogood I ’ giggled Margaret, stamping her 
feet in time to the music. 

Suddenly a head popped out of one of the bedroom doors. 

‘We’re having a party,’ said this head. ‘Come along and 
bring your toothmugs.’ We heard music, and somebody 
laughed. Then the door shut abruptly. 
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1 looked at Maigaret. 

‘Well? Shall we?' 

Mai^ret was apprehensive. ‘But we don’t knew them— 
whoever they are. They’re not in our group.' Margaret always 
liked to be properly introduced. 

‘No, but we soon will if we go to their party. Oh come on* 
I pulled at her arm, ‘let’s get the toothmugs.’ 

Back in our room, Margaret sat on her bed looking 
worried. ‘I don’t see why I should have to come with you. 
Can’t I just go to bed?’ 

1 was squirting Blue Grass lavishly in the direction of my 
throat. ‘Don’t be silly. I can’t go alone. This is a good way for 
you to make friends. Where’s your sense of adventure?’ I put 
down the atomiser and grabbed both the toothglasses. ‘Buck 
up, or all the drink will be gone.’ 

‘All right,’ said Margaret. 'But let’s not stay long.’ She 
made a hearty snorting noise. ‘I dare say Mother would have 
a fit. Gosh, Jane, you are terrible! ’ 

Aunt Patsy, my mother’s sister, was one of those people 
who brought up her children with one basic sentence: 'Don’t 
do (or say) that, dear, it’s common.’ Poor Margaret lived in 
dread of being thought common. Yet, if these party-givers 
were as common as she so obviously feared, then they were 
hardly likely to judge her on those terms. 

Margaret shrugged her shoulders and got up carefully, 
smoothing the front of her dress like a stage parlourmaid 
smoothes her apron. 'Just don’t blame me if it ends in 
trouble,’ she announced gravely. 

A discreet tap at the door of Number Twelve and we were 
let in by the same man we had seen earlier. He was tall and 
stringy, wearing a brightly-patterned sweater and ski pants. 
His hair was thin and wiry, like a discarded pot-scourer, and 
he stank of cigarettes. The whole room did. Eventually, 
through the smoky murk, we saw the reason for his invita¬ 
tion. There were three beds in the room, side by side as in a 
hospital ward. On the bed nearest the door was a very grand 
girl whom 1 had seen earlier practising for a slalom race. She 
was lying back with half-closed eyes, blowing out smoke 
through clenched teeth. On the other beds were two more 
men, each turned expectantly towards us. That was all. That 
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YWthe ‘party'. The man with the wiry hair shut the door. 

‘Glad you came. I'm Toby. This is Julian.' Julian nodded. 
‘And Charles,' Charles winked at me, ‘and this is Caroline.' 
She was lost in another spurt of smoke. ‘Make yourselves at 
home. Red wine all right?’ 

‘Lovely,’ I said with a bright smile, trying to decide on the 
best course of action. Margaret nodded and held out her glass, 
then looked at me with an ominous ‘told you so' expression. 
‘Oh,’ I said suddenly, ‘I'm Jane, and she's Margaret. We're 
cousins...' I caught sight of the two spare men signalling to 
each other, deciding, I supposed, who should have which. 

Charles saw me looking. ‘Come on then, Jane,’ he said. 
‘Bring your drink over here and tell me all about yourself.' 

How corny, I thought. Still, in for a toothmug ... Julian 
was making overtures to Margaret and Toby was filling Caro¬ 
line’s glass, so I went and sat primly on the edge of Charles's 
bed. He was a large, rugger-playing type of about twenty-two, 
with rubbery pink lips and unfortunately high colouring. 
Perhaps he had been drinking a lot. 

‘Don’t be so distant,’ said Charles. Then somebody turned 
off the light. 

There was a snigger and a creak from the far bed and sud¬ 
denly I found myself grabbed round the waist and pulled 
down to the horizontal. My toothglass, I was sure, was upside 
down and spreading its blood-red contents all over the hotel 
carpet. There was chuckling and heavy breathing in my right 
ear, then all of a sudden the breath was in my face and a very 
solid body was pressing suffocatingly against my ribs. 

‘Look, please, not...’ but I got no further as Charles’s 
large, wet mouth was all over my face and his fat tongue was 
pushing at my teeth. I gulped for air and the tongue thrust its 
slobbery way into my mouth. It seemed to be a very long 
tongue. Charles was obviously a tonsil specialist. Don’t panic, 
I thought, pushing vaguely at his shoulder. Out of my left ear 
I could hear Margaret discussing the price of baths in the 
hotel: ‘A whole schilling, and then it comes out rusty.’ 

All my senses were alert, waiting for the next move. It 
came. A hand shot up my Marks and Sparks dirndl and 
grabbed hammily at my knickers. L wriggled, he pawed. 
Somehow I didn’t want to call out and upset the party. The 
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others, I was sure, wouldn’t welcome such a disturbance. And 
anyway, I preferred this grim, silent battle to what would 
amount to an admission of incompetence—or naivete, which 
was even worse. No, this was something I had to deal with on 
my own. I mentally gritted my teeth and grabbed his wrist. It 
was entirely useless. My other hand was pinned firmly some¬ 
where near my right ear and the great bulbous tongue was 
threatening to block my oesophagus. I turned my head from 
side to side, but he was everywhere. One side of my knickers 
was down, and as I grabbed at that he grabbed the other side. 
Anyone for the seesaw? We were still locked in strenuous 
silence. So it went on, Charles pulling one way and me the 
other, until, with an irritable snatch, he broke the elastic. A 
girl’s best friend, her knicker elastic, someone had once said 
to me, and now my best friend had let me down. ‘Help!’ 
screamed my mind, ‘Rape!' as I felt this strange hand investi¬ 
gating my hitherto virginal depths. This was the first time 
anyone had got further than my stocking tops. 

However, although my mind was racing with panic- 
stricken thoughts of assailed virtue, my body didn’t think it 
was at all too bad. Every now and then my legs would relax in 
their desperate threshings and a blissful feeling of warm con¬ 
tentment would start to spread slowly up me. Then I would 
think, No! Not like this! This is awful! And then the 
threshing would start again. After all, we’d hardly met. 

Charles’s hand was suddenly gone, and I felt him fumbling 
around in the darkness. I reached for my stricken knickers 
and was in the process of reinstating them to their rightful 
position when I felt something warm flick itself over my 
thigh. 

Crash! The noise must have woken the whole hotel. There 
was a grunt and a cry and the light snapped on. Caroline, 
topless and dishevelled, stood by the door, gazing down at 
Toby, whose pimply bottom was arising like twin mushrooms 
from the collapsed bed. Margaret and Julian were still sitting 
like guests at a cocktail party, their glasses lifted in wonder at 
the intrusion, and Charles was kneeling behind me, zipping 
furiously. I pulled my skirt down quickly and stood up, my 
hand clutching my thigh to keep my pants from sliding any 
further. 
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'Well, thank you for the party, it was very nice,* I said 
quickly, but with more decorum than fitted the occasion. 
‘O.K. Margaret?’ 

*Ju$t coming.’ She shook hands politely with Julian and 
followed me to the door. ‘What’s the matter?’ she asked when 
we reached the landing, noticing my peculiar, stifiE-legged 
walk. ‘Did you pull a muscle ski-ing?’ 

Sex: Female. 1 enjoy being a girl, as the song says, but 1 often 
feel perhaps men have a better time by and large. If fairy 
godmothers were not the sole prerogative of Cinderella and 
mine were to come leaping out of a pumpkin and say: ‘I will 
grant thee but one wish,’ I think 1 might ask to be turned 
into a man for six months—^with the option of remaining that 
way. This would mean that, whichever way I chose I would 
have a much better understanding of the opposite sex. Per¬ 
haps I could understand why my father appears to be so un¬ 
feeling, why Rob is so selfish, why Everett Garner and 
Grandpa Carpenter can’t, or won’t, escape the past—even 
why John felt sick the first time he saw me in false eyelashes. 
Is it all something to do with their masculinity, or can one 
apply the same methods of psychoanalysis to both sexes? 

There was that time John and I took my parents out to 
lunch at the Plough. We sat at a corner table by the window 
and the sharp, white daylight made the glasses twinkle con¬ 
versationally at each other. The steak and kidney pudding 
arrived with vegetables in willow pattern bowls, and I 
reached for a spoon to dish out the runner beans. 

‘Where did you get that from?’ asked my father, as a beam 
from the sun Wnd the amethyst ring that sparkled on my 
right hand. 

‘From a little shop in Notting Hill Gate, years ago,’ I re¬ 
plied. ‘Pretty, isn’t it?’ 

‘You bought it?’ said John, staring at me, puzzled. 

‘Yes. Why ever not? It didn’t cost much. I thought it was a 
good investment.’ 

‘Rather an odd thing to do,’ muttered my hither, gazing 
round for the pepper. 

‘Why shouldn’t she?’ My mother was quick to my 
defence. 
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Dad turned to her. ‘Well you’ve never bought rings for 
yourself, have you?’ 

‘Ha! Chance’d be a fine thing, 1 must say. You still haven’t 
replaced my engagement ring.’ She looked across at John. ‘Do 
you know, my ring was stolen five years ago and he still hasn’t 
bought me another one. He got the insurance money all 
right, but heaven knows what he spent it on. Come to think 
of it, it would probably be better if heaven didn’t know.’ 

She glanced at my father, then looked quickly away, 
already regretting her burst of spirit. John pressed my knee 
with his and firmly picked up his knife and fork. 

‘Now Sadie,’ said my father. ‘I don’t know what you mean 
by that remark, but I think you’re being quite unreasonable. 
Rings are for showing off pretty hands, and yours—well, old 
girl, they’ve weathered a bit since we got engaged, haven’t 
they? You’d be better off with a new corset, really-’ 

‘For God’s sake, Dad, shut up t ’ I hissed. Poor Mum, flushed 
with embarrassment, had hidden her hands in her lap and 
was now staring out at the car park, her lips compressed. 

My father shrugged, as if everyone else was to blame, and 
then said, ‘Well, if you can’t take a joke ...’ then began to eat 
noisily. I didn’t dare to look at John, so deep was my shame. 
After a while my father got tired of being ignored. 

‘I still want to know why you bought that ring.' he said 
belligerently. 

‘I told you. It’s pretty and it’s an investment,' I answered. 
‘And anyway, I'm sick to death of the whole subject.' 

My father was undeterred. ‘Don’t you think it’s a bit funny 
of her, John? Come on, let’s have a concerted male view¬ 
point.' 

‘I don’t want to take sides,’ said John slowly, ‘but I thought 
girls only wore rings they had been given by men.’ He looked 
at me, apologising with his dark eyes. ‘But I’ll say this, Mr. 
Carpenter, anything Jane does is O.K. by me. It sure is.’ 

You could tell he wasn’t happy about it, though, and I 
never wore the ring again. Men can be unfathomable some¬ 
times, so apparently unreasonable. Occasionally I think I find 
a clue to the ticking of their mechanism, only to be foiled by 
yet another crossed line. To understand a male mind, you've 
got to be a man. So where are you, fairy godmother? 
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Marital Status: Single. The alternatives on the form were 
‘Married’, ‘Widowed’, ‘Divorced’ and ‘Separated’. ‘Single’ 
sounded so desolate, in a way, but there was no mention of 
‘Engaged’. 

I was looking forward to being married, to escaping the 
social stigma of spinsterhood. Even at the age of twenty-six I 
had many times been subjected to the coy inquiry: ‘And 
when are you going to get married?’ and I longed for the 
solidity, the uprightness of that gold ring. Why did I always 
feel inferior in my unattached state? Was it because I 
thought people were speculating on the reasons for my lack of 
success in finding a husband? Many of my married contem¬ 
poraries were, I knew, more than a little jealous of my 
freedom. Is one condemned always to see greener pastures the 
other side? Would I, when I was safely married to John and 
busying myself with a gargantuan pile of ironing, stop for a 
moment and look back to the Sinatra records and Dorothy’s 
grapefruit rinds? Would I sigh for my office desk as I sighed 
now for a home of my own? Or would I revel in my ties 
because I had joined the ranks of the respectable marrieds? 

Oddly enough, it was at a wedding reception that I first 
met John. My cousin Margaret, having recovered from the 
traumas of apr^s-ski, had just got herself married to a balding 
barrister of forty-two. To be fair, Margaret didn’t look at all 
bad that day. She had opted for the traditional long white 
with veil and small bridesmaids and she had looked regally 
assured as she walked down the aisle on her barrister’s arm, 
keeping beautifully in step with what I thought was The 
Dambusters’ March, only it turned out to be Pomp and Cir¬ 
cumstance. 

There was a long queue at the reception before we could 
get to the champagne. Rob, ill-at-ease in morning coat and 
spongebag trousers, was all for by-passing it, but I knew that 
Margaret would never forgive us if we didn’t observe the 
cheek-pecking, hand shaking formalities. It was stuffy in the 
lobby, the queue was slow-moving, and after a while my head 
began to ache. I tried pushing my black straw boater (bor¬ 
rowed, and rather too tight) off my forehead, but it didn’t 
help. My mother eventually came to the rescue with a couple 
of codeine tablets, fluffy from the depths of her handbag, and 
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I swallowed them gratefully, trying to ignore the bitter taste 
they left in my mouth. 

We made it at last to the champagne and canapes. Rob 
started talking earnestly to a doll-like girl in enormous square 
sunglasses, so 1 slid away, hoping to see a familiar face in this 
pulsating throng of 1 says’ and ‘Actuallys’. 1 felt a hand touch 
my bare arm. 

‘I say. Aren’t you Jane Something-or-other?’ 

I turned and saw a florid, shiny face, surmounted by a flat 
pancake of smarmed-down, nothing-coloured hair. 

‘Carpenter. Actually,’ I replied coldly. 

‘Jolly good, yes. We met at the engagement party. Chris¬ 
topher Littlemore.’ He held out a banana hand. 

‘Of course, 1 remember.’ I did remember. It was those 
sweaty hands. He had an irritating habit of touching one all 
the time—hand on knee, arm round waist, that sort of thing. 

Christopher gripped my elbow. ‘Let me fetch you some 
more champagne. Weddings are frightfully thirst-making, 
don’t you find?’ 

‘Yes, frightfully.’ 

Oh good. A ready-made escape. 

‘Don’t go away, will you?’ said Christopher, sliding his 
hand to my wrist. ‘I’ll be right back.’ 

‘No, I won’t.’ I looked round for cover. A man on my right 
seemed to be watching me with interest. 

‘Hello there,’ he said. He sounded like an American. ‘Been 
deserted?’ 

It wasn’t an insulting question, the way he a.sked it. 

‘Not really. Pit stop for refuelling.’ 

‘Oh.’ He was wearing a pale blue uniform of some kind. 

‘What’s the uniform?’ 

‘United States Air Force. Captain John Pearson ... 
Ma’am,’ he added, smiling and clicking his heels. 

‘Jane Carpenter, ot-Nightingale Patrol, Fenley and District 
Girl Guides,’ I said, saluting smartly. 

John looked puzzled for a moment, then saw the joke. 

‘We should have quite a lot in common,’ he laughed. He 
had soft brown hair and soft brown eyes and the hand that 
held his glass had very short, square nails. 

‘Are you over here long? I mean have you been here long 
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time or are you permanent?' I wasn't very good at party pre¬ 
liminaries. 

‘Only two weeks. Four more to go. I’m here for a series of 
conferences on joint operations.’ 

‘That sounds very high-powered.’ 

‘Not really. Say tell me, are you a friend of the bride or the 
bridegroom?’ 

‘Bride. Margaret's my cousin. You?’ 

‘Neither—or perhaps I should say both. I only met them 
two days ago. 1 was having dinner at a restaurant and they 
were at the next table. We got talking and they invited me to 
the wedding. Very kind of them. I guess they felt sorry for 
me, sitting there all alone, but I don't know too many people 
over here.' 

‘You know me, now,’ 1 said, surprised at my flirtatious tone 
of voice. 

John eyed me quizzically. ‘Yes.’ 

A rude interruption in the shiny form of Christopher 
Littlemore with two glasses appeared at my elbow. 

‘I say. Sorry I’ve been so long. Couldn’t find a waitress.’ 
Then he saw John. ‘I don’t think we’ve met. Christopher 
Littlemore.’ 

‘John Pearson.’ 

‘I see you’ve been looking after Jane for me.’ He laid a 
proprietary hand on my shoulder and I looked desperately up 
at John, but he was already making farewell noises. 

‘Nice to have met you, Jane,’ he said and moved away to 
lose himself in the crowd. 

Christopher was telling me about a smashing little pub 
down by the docks. ‘Real slice-of-life stuff, salt of the earth. 
I’d like to take you there. Jellied eels and a pint of bitter 
washed down with honky-tonk piano and a few good songs. 
Those are my sort of people.' 

Like hell, I thought. 

‘How about tonight? We could go there tonight if you’re 
free.’ He jiggled my shoulder encouragingly and champagne 
splashed on to my best suede shoes. 

‘Not tonight,’ I said. ‘Sorry, I’ve arranged to do something 
else.’ I hadn’t, but the mere mention of jellied eeb had made 
my stomach lurch like a trawler in a force ten gale. 
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‘Pity. Some other time, perhaps.’ 

‘Yes. Look, I’m terribly sorry, but I’m not leeling too 
special. The champagne. I think. I took two codeines for a 
headache just before. Do excuse me.’ I shoved my glass into 
his hands and began to move towards the door. 

‘Oh, I say. Too bad. They’re just going to cut the cake. Can 
I do something?’ I heard him say, then I was out in the lobby 
again and making for the Ladies’ Room. 1 really did feel ill, 
and when I saw myself in the mirror I wasn't reassured by my 
cardboard-grey face. Waves of nausea were coming at me 
from all sides, like breakers on a lighthouse, but instead of 
bouncing back, they clung to me with a clammy closeness, 
stifling and khaki-coloured. 

A cistern flushed and an elegant figure in lime-green 
shantung came out of one of the lavatories. 

‘Please,’ I said. ‘I think I’m going to...’ I wasn’t sure 
whether the rest of the sentence should be ‘faint’ or ‘be sick’, 
but Green Shantung decided for me. In books, they always say, 
‘So-and-so held my head while I was sick.’ I can’t imagine 
anything more off-putting. Apart from the fact that one’s 
head is in no danger whatsoever of falling off, being sick is 
essentially a private experience. So I was relieved when Green 
Shantung had the tact to wait outside the cubicle until I re¬ 
appeared, damp and ghost-pale. She led me to one of those 
armchairs you only find in the poshest loos. 

‘I expect you feel better now,’ she said kinjily, handing me 
a glass of water. ‘Something you ate, was it?’ 

‘Yes,’ I replied weakly. ‘Thank you so much. I can manage 
all right now.’ 

‘You’re sure you don’t want me to stay?’ 

‘No, really. You’ll miss the telegrams.’ 

‘I would rather like ... I’m the bridegroom’s aunt, you 
know. If you’re sure...’ 

‘Quite sure.* 

‘Then do rest quietly for a bit.’ 

After she had gone, I wiped my face and rubbed a bit of 
lipstick into my pallid cheeks. The effect was clownish, but a 
slight improvement. I went out to the lobby where the best 
man was holding forth to Rob on the subject of immigration. 
Words like ‘repatriation’, ‘overcrowding’ and ‘coffee- 
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coloured' were being thrown like cricket balls at Rob, who 
gently blocked each one with a smile that seemed to pity the 
other’s ignorance. I listened for a while, then walked up to 
them. 

*I don’t want to butt in,’ I said, butting in, ‘but will you 
tell Mum I’ve gone home. I feel a bit queasy.’ 

Rob was unconcerned. ‘Will do,’ he said, and resumed his 
conversation. I made for the revolving doors. As I went 
through them, I felt a push, as if someone were coming 
through behind me. I looked round. It was that nice Ameri¬ 
can, John Pearson. 

‘Hel/o 1 ’ he said, as we stepped out into the dank afternoon. 
‘You leaving already? I thought you were all fixed up with 
that other guy.’ He was nothing if not direct. 

‘Good God no. I’m leaving because I don’t feel too good. 
I’m going back to my flat to lie down.’ 

‘Then let me fetch you a cab. In fact, let me see you home.’ 
He looked hard at me. ‘Gee, you are a bit pale.’ 

I didn’t argue. I just sat back in the taxi and basked in his 
masculine protectiveness. He had never been to Earl’s Court 
before and said it reminded him of Provincetown. I suppose 
he meant the people. ^ 

Of course, I had to ask him in for a drink: tea, because it 
was only half past four and he said English tea was so ‘ele¬ 
gant’. He made me sit and watch while he carried out my tea¬ 
making instructions, then he came and sat next to me, crad¬ 
ling his cup in square hands. 

‘In the States we have tea-bags with strings «>n them so you 
can pull them out of the cup,’ he said. 

We got talking. John told me he was nearly twenty-nine 
and had been in the Air Force for eight years. He told me 
about his job as a Public Relations Officer, his base in New 
England, the little club where he stayed when he came to 
London, about his family in Wilton, New Hampshire, about 
his sister who had four children and a husband with diabetes. 
I told him about Garner's Film Hire, the garden at Steeple- 
hurst, the family firm, my parents, about Rob and Tina and 
Grandpa, and after a while I didn’t feel sick any more and 
opened a packet of chocolate biscuits I had been saving for 
Sunday. 
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That was the beginning of a romance which taught me to 
bless the day I mixed codeine with champagne. John told me 
I had looked so waif-like, standing uncertainly on the steps of 
the hotel, that he had wanted to carry me away to flowers and 
sunshine, rouged cheeks and all. 

Over the next couple of years I only saw John on an 
average of two or three days a month. He was constantly 
being sent to Brussels, or back to his air force base in Massa¬ 
chusetts, but on the odd occasion when he came to London 
we spent every spare moment together. He didn’t have a lot 
of money and we used to go and eat at a small Spanish restau¬ 
rant in ^ho, where a dark-eyed guitarist sang mournful songs 
to his own four-chord accompaniment. Afterguards we would 
return to the flat I shared with Dorothy in Manifold Place, 
where we would lounge on the sofa drinking coffee until long 
past midnight. 

It was a large, all-enveloping sofa, a sofa to cuddle on, to 
dream on. There, with Frank Sinatra urging us to get away 
from it all, we found a closeness and completeness in each 
other’s company that made it seem there had never been a 
time before. We had a shorthand of word and gesture and 
touch th^ brought security to our tentative love and gave 
meaning to our barren days apart. Not wholly barren, 
though, for we wrote regularly and John’s letters were always 
full of a rather touching concern for my well-being and the 
longing to be together again. This sentiment seemed almost 
insincere at first, going by the awkwardness we both felt on 
seeing each other again after one of his long absences. But a 
silly joke, or a captured glance, and we would again be cosy 
and close, the intervening months closing over as the rising 
tide covers a sand bar. All our days spent together were one, 
and the months fused into an ever-growing mountain of 
warmth and happiness. John never mentioned marriage, so I 
didn’t either, but by the end of a year I felt it would not be 
long before he did. 

John had a lot of charm. Physically, I found him terrifically 
attractive: not in the way that one might sit and gaze at a 
profile, more by sudden glimpses of his face when he was not 
aware I was looking. The lift of a surprised eyebrow, the way 
he would nibble his bottom lip in perplexity, the back of his 
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neck, where his soft brown hair grew to a gently curling point 
—all these would fill me with an almost overwhelming 
tenderness. His hands, bumpy with veins, showed a gentle 
strength—one moment knotted with the effort of mending a 
gear box, or pulling a cork, the next caressing the smooth 
skin behind my ear with a sweet, melting softness. He had a 
young, unsullied look, which made his mature outlook on life 
seem especially surprising. His New England family upbring¬ 
ing had taught him tremendous respect for the female sex 
and an awareness of others that is as much training as in¬ 
stinct. But his thoughtfulness was no ‘look at me, the great do 
gooder’ trait; it was far too natural for that. 

He was very much a middle of-the-road man, never going 
to extremes, always searching for the other side of an argu¬ 
ment. Sometimes this equanimity would irritate me, but it 
was certainly preferable to a volcanic temper. Some of my 
friends found him unexciting—and didn't hesitate, in the 
early days, to tell me—but I was happy in his company and 
certainly never found it boring. Perhaps when one is in love 
it is impossible to be bored. In my case I found that love 
coloured everything with such a vivid intensity that the 
merest movement became a ballet, a word became a dramatic 
masterpiece. I had only to hear John hum a snatch of some 
tune and the same tune would remain in my head for days, as 
if it were a present he had given me. 

‘Our tune' was ‘If ever I would leave you' from the musical 
Camelot, which John had taken me to see at Drury Lane. I 
had felt desperately sorry for Arthur, cuckolded by his best 
friend, and left the theatre with misty eyes and a sad-feeling 
face. 

John took my arm. ‘Cheer up,' he said. ‘It's only a legend.' 

‘That makes no difference,' I replied. ‘The idea's still 
there. How could she do it? How could Guenevere be so 
cruel to such a kind and loving husband?’ 

‘You might as well ask "what makes a woman feminine?’’ 
No one can tell why or how they do these things, not even 
they themselves. If you compare crime among men and 
women, you’ll find that the majority of women act on im¬ 
pulse, whereas men for the most part plan their crimes in 
cold blood. You know the old saying, "Never trust a woman 
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in love*'; when passion creeps in, logic—if there was any to 
start with—^flies out.’ 

1 looked up at him. He was being quite serious. 

‘That’s not only cynical but most unfair,' I said. 'It’s not 
fair to generalise. I’m not like that, not like Guenevere. If I 
was married I'd be faithful no matter what.' 

‘You say that now ...’ John was laughing at me. 

‘1 mean it, though.’ 

‘Ah, we’ll have to see,’ he said. ‘It may not be as easy as you 
think.’ 

What did he mean? Was he referring to a time when I 
might be married to Aim? Surely he must be thinking about 
it. I couldn’t understand why he was always so reticent on the 
subject of marriage, but I decided he must have his reasons. 
The suggestion would have to come from him and I was pre¬ 
pared to wait for it. In the meantime there was such a lot to 
be thankful for, so 1 squeezed his arm and changed the sub¬ 
ject. 

As I have said, we were very happy in each other’s company. 
But it wasn’t always cosy. Sometimes there were arguments. 
Sometimes the cuddles and whispered endearments on the 
sofa were not enough, and a fierce intensity would creep into 
our kisses. Then our bodies would spark and dare up like 
lengths of burning magnesium as John’s passion ignited my 
own. It would be savage and desperate, but always short-lived 
and useless. I was still a virgin and he knew that I wanted to 
stay that way until I was married. This wasn’t for any 
spiritual or intellectual reason, I was simply inhibited by 
fear. I was afraid of enjoying it too much, and that, like kill¬ 
ing a man, it would be difficult the first time, not so bad the 
second, and after that... 

If we had been married, it would have been different. 
There would have been every reason to want enjoyment. But 
without this security, I was terribly anxious. If, one day (al¬ 
though I couldn’t imagine such a time), there was no John, 
would the habit of love-making be so much a part of my life 
that I would debase myself for its pleasures? I knew without 
experimenting that, for me, sex equalled emotional involve¬ 
ment, and 1 was scared to death of tying myself in this way to 
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the wrong person. I didn’t want to become the sort of girl who 
would leap into bed on a slap and a tickle, condemned to 
wake up alone among crumpled sheets, staring at a scarce- 
dented pillow beside her. 

It was not difficult for me to resist both John’s advances 
and my own temptation. Saying ‘No’ was as habit-forming as 
saying ‘Yes’ and by now it was a custom of long standing. In¬ 
deed, a change of intent on my part would have needed a 
mental earthquake. From my earliest years, I had been dis¬ 
couraged from having any ideas about pre-marital sex. ‘Nice 
girls keep themselves for their husbands.’ ‘Men don’t respect 
you if they know you’re not a virgin.’ ‘Girls who sleep around 
may have lots of boyfriends, but nobody wants to marry 
secondhand goods,’ There were expressions like ‘private 
parts’, ‘violation’, ‘unsullied purity', ‘animal desires’, ‘dirty 
thoughts’. All of these things combined to build a barrier 
which could not be broken down overnight. 

With John away so much, I was able to preserve my equi¬ 
librium in his absences far more easily than if I had been 
dependent on the comfort of his body. It didn’t occur to me 
that our abstinence could have the opposite effect on him. 

But he seemed to understand, and was patient with me. 
We found out fairly early on that heavy petting was out—^we 
both ended up too edgy and frustrated—so we settled into 
this almost platonic way of life, kept passion under rigid self- 
control and made up for it with an excess of romanticism. 

If I had known then how things were going to turn out, I 
would have danced naked in the streets of Earl’s Court rather 
than deny John the slightest intimacy. 
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Occupation: Secretary. At least, that was what the advertise¬ 
ment had said. 'Go-ahead young Film Hire Company, W.i., 
requires Secretary. Experience desirable but not essential. 
Write Everett Garner, Box 31 B.’ 

I had written immediately, the magic word 'him' luring 
me to what I imagined would be a world of Terence Stamps 
and Albert Finneys dropping in to inspect the takings. 

I was interviewed by Mr. Garner in the office that we now 
shared. There was a bursting carrier bag of dirty shirts on the 
hatstand, and a spoon caked with dried milk lying in a dirty 
ashtray. 

Tve been without a secretary for hve weeks, Miss Carpen¬ 
ter,’ said Mr. Garner, coughing noisily and turning his baby 
eyes to the mountain of old hies stacked against the wall. *I 
hope you’ll forgive the—a-heughl—muddle.’ 

‘What exactly is the job?’ 1 inquired. 

‘Letters, bills, telephones, the usual sorts of thing. I’m 
afraid I can’t offer much money, we run things here on a bit 
of a shoestring. But we’re a friendly lot, you know,’ he added 
hastily. ‘And if you needed time off to get your hair done or 
anything (I know how you ladies need these little things), I’m 
sure we’d manage. What about it?’ 

‘But Mr. Garner,’ I laughed. ‘You don’t know anything 
about me. Don’t you want to know about my qualifications or 
my other jobs?’ 

‘My dear Miss Carpenter—^Jane, isn’t it? My dear Jane,’ 
said Mr. Garner solemnly, ‘I know a nice girl when I see one. 
You remind me of Noo-Noo Shepherd, my continuity girl on 
Hercules. She had what the Americans call “charisma” and so 
have you. I know you’d be just what we need here. What do 
you say?’ 

What could I say, but ‘yes’. Could I have walked out of that 
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office and deserted the dirty shirts, the hies and the clogged- 
up spoon? Could I have turned my back on that large child of 
a man with his haunting air of failure? Maybe I could, but 
maybe he wouldn’t be able to find anyone else with his 
precious ‘charisma’ to nanny him kindly and bolster his self- 
confidence. 1 felt like a Crusader. I had a mission in life and, 
by God, I was going to see it through. 

Now of course, with my forthcoming marriage, I had a new 
crusade and another man to comfort and care for. Everett 
Garner would need someone else’s hand to hold. I could put 
the advertisement in the paper myself: ‘Would you like to 
look after a fat, balding man who reminisces endlessly about 
minor film stars? Shorthand, typing and charisma essential.’ 

As a matter of fact, although Mr. Garner didn’t ask, I had 
had quite a few previous jobs. 

After my secretarial training in Southampton, 1 took a job 
as a shorthand typist in a travel agents’ in Portsmouth. ‘Sea- 
Air Tours' was its name, but my father always called it 
‘Ozone ’Olidays’. We arranged package tours for middle-aged 
couples who wanted something a bit more daring than 
Butlins. Daring they were, too, to travel in some of the air¬ 
craft we chartered, not to say foolhardy. We once had a letter 
from a woman who had even found holes in her sick bag! 

Having started the job in September, four months after my 
nineteenth birthday, 1 found myself hard at work typing 
carefully-worded answers to the post-holiday letters of com¬ 
plaint that flooded in by every post. Bedbugs in Ibiza? Well, 
madam, you must expect to find a lot of insects in a warm 
climate. No swimming pool? The hotel failed to notify us 
they were behind with their building project. Lost luggage? 
Inform the airport authorities. No room at the inn? Pro¬ 
prietor overbooked. His liability. Try again next year, sir. 
May we suggest our sunpacked ten days for two in Minorca? 

By the end of October I was really fed up. I looked around 
apathetically for a new job, but there didn’t appear to be 
anything very exciting in the offing. I needed a change. I 
needed to get away from the dead atmosphere at home, where 
my father grumbled at deaf ears and Grandpa had taken to 
reading the paper out loud. 1 wanted colour, laughter, un¬ 
familiar faces—above all, I wanted new-ness. 
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It was then that I decided to move to London. 

My mother was tearful. 

‘I’ve tried to give you a nice home. I know things haven’t 
always been as cheeiful as they might, but we’ve always got 
along, haven’t we?’ 

‘I’m nineteen, Mum. I can’t sit around here all my life. 
Yes, of course I love you, you know that. Don’t be upset, I’ll 
come back a lot at weekends, honestly 1 will.’ You’d have 
thought London was five hundred miles away, not a couple of 
hours in the train. 

My father was scathing. 

‘What do you think you'll do for money? It’ll cost you a 
damn sight more than the couple of quid you've been giving 
your mother. I suppose you think you’re quite grown-up and 
self-sufficient now, but the first spot of hardship and you'll be 
running back. Either that or you’ll go hippy. Hal The only 
hippy in London who still has a teddy bear 1' 

‘Don’t be daft. Dad. Not everyone in London is a hippy. 
And I’m quite capable of looking after myself. I can cook, 
and I’ll fibd myself a small flat somewhere that’s not too ex¬ 
pensive. I want to see a bit of life, that’s all.' 

‘Yes, well, your mother isn’t exactly a bundle of fun these 
days, is she? It gets me down too, you know.’ 

‘Don’t you dare say a word against herl It’s not her that’s 
turned this house into a morgue.’ 

‘Oh ho! Quite the little firebrand. If you want to talk like 
that, go to London. We certainly don’t need remarks like that 
round here. Miss Uppityl’ 

Grandpa was sad and kind. 

‘I’ll miss you, Janey, but you do what’s best. You’ll come 
home at weekends to see your mother, won’t you? I expect 
she'll be a bit lonely at first. I’m not much company for her 
nowadays. I keep dropping off during the day, that’s what the 
trouble is. Can’t sleep at night you see. If I can help out with 
the odd pound or too, you’ll come to me, I hope. I know what 
it can be like. Your grandmother used to say, “Henry, if you 
can do without what another can’t, level the balance and 
there—you’ve added happiness to both sides.’’ She was a wise 
woman.' 

I was short of money at first. I took a tiny bedsitter in 



Notting Hill Gate, on the top floor of a dirty grey terraced 
house. The washbasin and minuscule cooking stove were cur¬ 
tained off at one end of the room and I had to keep my 
clothes locked up in a cupboard on the landing. There was an 
Australian girl in the next room and a Chinese waiter oppo¬ 
site. We all shared a huge, antique bathroom and the Chinese 
waiter left hairs in the plughole. 

My ‘luxury pad', as Rob called it, cost me five pounds a 
week. I had a job in the city with a firm of accountants and 
my take-home pay was about twelve pounds, so, after paying 
the rent and buying the eggs and rice that I mostly lived on, 
there wasn’t much left. I wore trousers at weekends to save 
on tights and read the backs of other people’s newspapers in 
the "I’ube. I was never very well up with the general news, but 
I became quite an expert on back-page sport. With any 
money that was left over, I bought front stalls seats at the 
cinema or train tickets to Fenley. 

The odd weekends I spent at Steeplehurst were full of 
assurances to my family of how well I was managing in 
London. Then, on the Sunday night, I would go back to my 
bedsitter for half a tin of baked beans on toast. I suppose that 
was what independence was all about. 

I stayed with the accountants until the following summer, 
then enrolled with a secretarial agency and took temporary 
jobs for a few months. This was a lot of fun, and I couldn’t 
complain of any lack of variety, but there was never time to 
become friendly with any of the people I worked with. 

My first temporary job was with a Jewish firm of diamond 
merchants in Hatton Garden. This was chiefly memorable 
for the number of keys I had to carry—even the lavatory 
was kept locked—and for the exciting day when someone 
dropped a pile of books on the alarm bell. 

That job was followed by a spell in an advertising agency, 
then a paper manufacturers, where the tealady had Parkin¬ 
son’s disease, then a firm that said they made skins for skinless 
sausages. I thought it was a joke, until 1 found they really did. 
They made colourful plastic skins for salamis and liver saus¬ 
ages. I was the only one there who saw anything amusing 
about the occupation. 

A solicitor’s oflice was followed by a motoring organisation, 
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then a television company. The television job began as a 
temporary one, working for a drama producer whose own 
secretary was on holiday. The work wasn’t particularly ex¬ 
citing, but everything else was. The people seemed so free, so 
friendly—almost too friendly at times—and I was thrilled at 
the number of well-known actors who trooped through my 
office. When my boss’s secretary cabled to say she wasn’t re¬ 
turning to England, but going native with a North African 
donkey breeder, I was asked if I wanted to stay on. They 
ofiEered me very good money and seemed quite pleased with 
my work, so of course I said ‘yes’. 

The producer I worked for was called Guy Halliday. He 
was about forty-five and married to a statuesque brunette in¬ 
aptly named Pixie. Pixie was stupid. She was so stupid that 
she would even ring up Guy (as I was expected to call him) to 
ask whether she should tip the laundryman, have her hair 
done, order more coal—whatever the drama of the moment 
happened to be. Guy seemed nonetheless quite fond of her 
and patiently steered her through her complicated life. 

He was a very vital man, good-looking in an old rou^ 
fashion, with the darkest of dark, burning eyes. These eyes 
gave added meaning to his most ordinary remarks. ‘Good 
morning,’ seemed to impart much more than a casual greet¬ 
ing; it was as if that particular morning was special in some 
way to us both. I should have been perhaps a little wary of 
those eyes, but I was twenty and naive and merely found him 
pleasant and attractive. 

Guy was a good boss in many ways. He never kept me late, 
never got impatient, and behaved as if I were doing him a 
favour each time I typed a letter. I had no complaints. 

After six months he arranged a pay increase for me and 
took me out to lunch to celebrate. Over the coffee he started 
to tell me how Pixie couldn’t have children. He minded very 
much, it seems, and wanted to adopt a child, but she said she 
wouldn’t be able to cope. 

I was sympathetic^ of course, but felt uneasy about being 
invited to share his private disappointments. After all, I was 
only his secretary and he was Guy Halliday, an important, 
talented, top TV producer. He must have sensed my dis¬ 
approval, for that aftertt(x>n, when he came into my office with 
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some casting forms for filing he seemed nervous. 

'Look Jane,’ he said. ‘I shouldn't have talked about those 
things over lunch. I’m sorry. Forget it, will you? There's a 
love.' 

‘Of course,' I replied, pretending to busy myself with the 
tab key on my typewriter. 'I've forgotten already.' 

But Guy hadn't, and a week later, when I was sitting by his 
desk taking shorthand, he leapt to his feet and came to stand 
behind my chair. I felt his hands grip my shoulders hard and 
tried to turn and face him, but he pushed me down in my 
chair. 

After a few seconds he spoke, and his voice was harsh and 
awkward. 

‘Jane,’ he croaked. ‘Oh Janel’ 

I froze, staring hard at the squiggles on my shorthand pad. 
What on earth was he up to? 

‘We can’t go on like this.’ 

My ears were surely playing games. He's borrowed that 
from an old, old script, I thought cynically. Nevertheless, I 
was apprehensive. 

Guy continued. ‘Do you see me just as Guy Halliday, your 
boss? The man you type letters for? Answer the telephone 
for?’ 

‘Well-' I began hesitantly. 

‘I suppose you do. Of course you do. Except for that lunch 
last week I've never shown you the other side of me. But 
there is another side, you know.’ He appeared to be talking to 

the lampshade. ‘I love you, Jane. No-’ he squeezed my 

shoulders, ‘don’t say anything. Just listen for a moment. You 
may have gathered that Pixie, although she’s a beautiful 
woman, is not altogether everything a man could desire. I 
need something more. I need tenderness, Jane. I need love. 
Does that surprise you? Do you ... can I ask you this? Do you 
love me just a little?' 

What could I say? I was fairly fond of him, I suppose. I had 
even gone so far as to have had little fantasies about how I 
might faint in the office and he would pick me up and mutter 
endearments at my limp form. But they weren’t serious fanta¬ 
sies, only the sort one invents as a kind of light amusement. I 
had never thought seriously about loving him. 
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*Do you?' he repeated urgently. 'Do you just a little?’ He 
came round and knelt beside me, stroking my hand. ‘Do you, 
darling?’ 

He reminded me of Albert, our old labrador, who was 
good at making pleading eyes. Guy’s eyes were limpid pools 
now, helpless and pathetic. This is ridiculous, I thought. He’s 
got it all out of one of his plays and he’s trying it out on me. 

Yes, of course, that was it. He wanted to know what a 
young girl’s reaction would be to this sort of situation. There 
had been a script called ‘Dear Miss Peabody’ knocking 
around lately. That must be it. I stood up, furious. 

‘If this is a joke, Guy,' I stammered, ‘it’s not in the least bit 
funny. In fact it’s sicker than sick.' 

And I walked out of the office, leaving him kneeling on the 
carpet and gazing after me miserably—so miserably that I 
wondered if I might perhaps be way out in my surmises. I 
could hear him thumping his desk, muttering every swear 
word he could think of. Then he pressed the buzzer on his 
phone which summoned me into his office. I opened the door 
slowly, fearing a sudden grab, but he was sitting behind his 
desk, staring fixedly out of the window. 

‘Come in and sit down,’ he said in a low voice. ‘Don’t 
worry, I won’t attack you,' he added bitterly. 

I felt ashamed. Had 1 made a mountain out of nothing? It 
was obvious he was hurt. Instead of thinking of his feelings. I 
had marched off in high dudgeon. He|||eeded kindness, not 
rejection. 

Tm soiTy, Guy,’ I said. ‘I shouldn’t have walked out.’ 
There was silence. ‘I said I’m sorry, Guy,’ I repeated. He 
turned slowly, weighed down in ponderous thought. Then he 
gave me a long, weepy look, and I could tell he was going to 
play this for effect. 1 folded my hands on my lap and waited. 

‘You’re very young, Jane, and when you're older perhaps 
you’ll understand. There are times in a man’s life when he— 
he desperately needs reassurance. He needs to feel that, in 
spite of grey hairs and signs of a paunch,’ he patted his 
stomach sadly, ‘he is still the attractive young man he once 
was. And the only way he can find this, this reassurance, is 
through the admiration of the young. Do you follow me? 
What I did just now was unpardonable, but I acted on im- 
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pulse. All these months I have been watching you—^your 
vitality, your wonderful clear eyes, your fresh skin—and I*ve 
longed to hold you in my arms and hear you tell me how 
young I am—and how much you’ve wanted me, too.* He 
shrugged his shoulders, and when he spoke again his voice 
had a break in it. ‘I was mistaken, of course. I dare say you 
think of me now as an old sugar daddy, a dirty old man. But 
it wasn't meant to be like that. Believe me, Jane, it wasn’t.’ 

He put his hands over his face and I thought he might be 
going to cry. I went over to him and tentatively put my arm 
round his shoulder. 

*It’s all right, Guy, don’t worry. I won’t say anything to 
anyone. Would you rather I went and found another job 
somewhere? I will if you want me to.’ 

He shook his head from side to side. I felt sorry for him, 
but still there was this faint suspicion that he was playing to 
the gallery. 

He put his hands up to mine where it lay on his shoulder. 

‘Don’t leave me, Jane. Not when I need you. Look,’ he said 
suddenly, with the excitement of a small boy at the circus, ‘if 
you could bring yourself to have dinner with me—perhaps 
once a week—I might get over it. No funny business and I’d 
give you a really good time. What do you say? You’d be doing 
me a big favour.’ 

I had never been out with a married man and didn’t really 
want to start now, the alternative was to resign from my 
job and leave Guy togive the same treatment to the next girl 
who came along. It would be nice to be taken out to smart 
restaurants. And he had said ‘No funny business’. 

1 straightened my back, as if volunteering for a dangerous 
mission. 

‘If you’re sure that’s how you want it—^well, all right.’ 

Guy sprang up from his chair. 

‘Angel! ’ he cried, making as if to hug me, then backing 
away a step. ‘I knew you wouldn’t let me down. That’s 
wonderful. You don't know what this means to me I' 

He was right, I didn’t, as I was later to find out, but for the 
time being I smiled cheerfully. 

‘Let’s forget all about it for now,’ I said. ‘Don’t you think 
it’s time you went to your programme meeting?’ And 1 gave 
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him another bright, forgiving smile and went back into my 
office, warm at the thought of my own glorious magnanimity. 
What a lucky man he was to have such an understanding 
secretary1 

For the next few weeks more acting went on in the office 
than in the studios. We were both very correct. ‘I’d like these 
expenses typed, please, Jane.' ‘Dress rehearsal starts at two- 
thirty, Guy.’ Letters, telephone, scripts, meetings, casting 
sessions—we behaved as though nothing had happened. Dur¬ 
ing the day. * 

Once a week, as I put on my coat at five-thirty, Guy would 
say, ‘Pick you up at eight. O.K.?' and he would arrive at my 
bedsitter that evening with a box of chocolates or a bottle of 
wine—quite the old-fashioned beau. I was always waiting for 
him by the front door, to make sure he didn't come up to my 
room. In this way I hoped to keep the operation pleasantly 
impersonal. Then he would take me to a small restaurant 
where the whole menu was in French with no English trans¬ 
lation. I felt like a schoolgirl being treated by her grand¬ 
father. 

It was all very circumspect. We talked about current 
affairs, or rather he talked and I nodded, about people at the 
studios and about food. He was a jackpot of technical in¬ 
formation, too, and even managed, with the aid of spidery 
diagrams drawn on cigarette packets, to explain the mysteries 
of back projection. 

And so our once-a-week evenings to||lther passed, without 
a mention of their supposed purpose. If the therapy was 
working, Guy would surely put a gentle stop to our cosy 
dinners. I would miss them, if only because I could make do 
for the rest of the week on boiled eggs. 

After the meal Guy would drive me home in his GT sports 
car and stop outside the front door. I never asked him in and 
he didn’t invite himself. 

‘Goodnight Guy. Thank you for a lovely evening,' I would 
say, opening the door. 

‘Goodnight Jane, till the morning.’ And with a quick wave 
he would zoom off with far too many revs for the time of 
night. 

One evening we had had a particularly good dinner. The 
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fish pdt^ I had started with made me a bit thirsty and I drank 
more wine than usual. Guy was in a good mood, telling jokes 
and teasing me gently. Before I knew where 1 was, 1 found 
myself actually flirting with him, slapping his hand at the 
end of a risqu^ story, lowering my eyelashes at a compliment, 
laughing a little too gaily. I was really enjoying myself. 

That night, when he stopped outside my door, Guy turned 
to me and took hold of my hand. 

‘Can I ask you a favour, Jane?’ 

‘What is it?’ Funny business? I wondered. 

‘I think I’ve had rather a lot to drink and I ought to sober 
up before I drive home.' He lived in Richmond. ‘How are 
you at black coffee?’ 

Later, thinking about it, I realised that Guy, taking 
advantage of my mood, had used a particularly unfair form of 
blackmail, but at eleven-thirty at night it seemed a reason¬ 
able request. He followed me up the stairs, making delighted 
noises at the ornate mouldings on the walls. 

‘Perfect. Absolutely classic!' 

We reached the landing. 

‘This is my room. I’m afraid it’s rather small.’ 

I opened the door and went in first so that I could draw the 
curtain over my underclothes soaking in the basin. When I 
turned round I saw Guy looking slowly round the room, tak¬ 
ing in every detail. I followed his gaze, pointing out odd 
knick-knacks here and there, but all the time I was thinking 
‘He’s seen my bed, bi’s looking at it.’ And in my mind the 
bed grew bigger and bigger and more obvious, so that it seemed 
to fill the whole room. 

‘Black coffee, did you say? Oh look, do sit down.’ 

There was only one chair. Would one of us have to sit on 
that obtrusive bed? If so, it'had better be me. It might give 
him ideas. 

‘Try that chair. It’s quite comfortable.’ 

I made the coffee in china mugs and sat on the edge of the 
bed, my knees locked firmly together. When Guy had had a 
few sips of his coffee I asked him brightly if he felt any better 
and he said ‘Yes, thank you.’ 

Our easy conversation had dwindled to nervous pleasan¬ 
tries. 
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'Oh/ said Guy after a while, looking towards my bedside 
table, '1 see you’ve been reading Nova. Is that the issue about 
drugs? I’ve seen it advertised/ 

‘Yes, as a matter of fact it is.’ 

‘I rather wanted to see that. May I have a look?’ 

He was out of his chair and picking up the magazine before 
I had a chance to pass it to him. 

‘Fascinating, this,’ he said, looking at pictures of heroin 
addicts giving themselves shots in public lavatories. ‘Tragic, 
of course, the way these young people ruin themselves. Look 
at this.’ 

He sat down. On the bed. Right up next to me. 

‘See this girl. It says she started on pot at a party when she 
was fifteen.' He turned to me. ‘Have you ever tried drugs?’ 

‘Heavens, no.’ 

‘No, of course not. You're much too sensible.’ He closed the 
magazine. ‘How sensible? How sensible are you, Jane? Too 
sensible to let me put my arm round you?’ He did so, and I 
sat quietly. I suspected he was laughing at me and I didn’t 
want to make a fool of myself. At least, not yet. 

‘No, not that sensible. That’s good. How about this?’ And 
he put a hand under my chin, tilting it until my mouth was 
on a level with his. 1 could feel his warm breath and smell the 
faint brandy fumes. Those burning eyes were dangerously 
near my own. Then softly, oh so softly, I felt the brush of his 
lips. He held me steady, mouth to mouth, and tickled my lips 
with the tip of his tongue. I was bewildered. Should I stop 
him? Surely a kiss wouldn’t hurt. 1 would let him kiss me, 
but nothing more. 

Having made my decision, I thought 1 might as well enjoy 
the kiss. Guy was obviously an experienced kisser and knew 
what would please me most. After the lip tickling, he worked 
his tongue in between my teeth and began a slow, luxuriant 
exploration. It felt glorious and incredibly sexy. I had never 
been kissed by a man of Guy’s age before and it was very 
different from the fumbled chewings of my contemporaries. 
Every now and then he stopped kissing me and looked into 
my eyes. I could see the waiting desire in them and hoped he 
wasn’t thinking of going any further. 

He was. 
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What agonies of mind I went through as he began slowly to 
unbutton the front of my dress. How earnestly I wished I had 
been wearing a poloneck sweater dress with no buttons, no 
zips. As Guy, his mouth still firmly clamped to mine, pulled 
first dress, then bra-strap, down from my shoulder, I Telt my¬ 
self go tense with worry. Should I stop him? Could I do it 
with dignity or would I make him laugh and call me stupid, 
babyish—frigid? 

He left my mouth and bent to kiss my shoulder and I was 
acutely aware of the reddish indentation of a strap mark 
which I could see out of the corner of my eye. I felt like a 
marble statue, an inanimate object just sitting there to be 
inspected by strange eyes, felt by strange hands. Guy could 
have been anybody—the dustman, the Prime Minister—for 
all the sensuality he aroused in me. 

It was when he took the other strap down and pulled my 
bra down to my waist that I came suddenly to life. I pushed 
his head away roughly and, turning my back on him, made 
good my state of undress. To my surprise, he didn’t say any¬ 
thing or even try to stop me, and when I turned round again 
he was leaning back on the bed, regarding me through half- 
closed eyes. 

‘Bitch,’ he said shortly, then heaved himself off the bed and 
stood smiling down at me. ‘See you tomorrow. Miss Carpen¬ 
ter. Nine o’clock sharp.’ And he walked straight out of the 
door, not bothering to close it behind him. I heard him 
clumping fast down the stairs and a splutter of exhaust as he 
roared away. It was as quick as that. 

I must have gone on sitting there for at least ten minutes, 
pondering on what to make of the situation. Had he been 
cross—or amused? When he had called me Miss Carpenter, 
had he meant that in future we were to be merely boss and 
secretary? Or was he laughing at me, thinking he would try 
again another night? If he was, then I certainly wasn’t going 
to give him the chance. Not for me the eternal triangle, the 
broken appointments, the hurried goodnights of a clandes¬ 
tine affair. I might have been naive to have allowed our re¬ 
lationship out of the office in the first place, but I wasn’t so 
stupid as to let it over-ride my principles. I suppose, as Guy 
pointed out, I was quite sensible in those days. 
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The open door was causing a draught, so I got up and shut 
it. Tomorrow I would go in to work as usual, hand in my 
notice and collect my cards. I w^ould be careful to see as little 
as possible of Guy. Whatever happened, it was bound to be 
embarrassing. 

That night I went without my bedtime Horlicks. If I was 
going to be out of a jc^, I would have to economise. 

The following morning I arrived at the office before Guy, 
and by the time he got there I had already opened his mail 
and laid it out on his desk. 1 was clearing up the previous 
day’s filing when he walked in and, without looking at me, 
hung his coat behind the door. 

‘I’ve a lot of reading to do this morning, Jane,’ he said with 
his back to me. ‘Please see I’m not disturbed.’ And he went 
straight into his own office, closing the door firmly behind 
him. 

That was a mercy, anyway, I thought and decided to finish 
off the filing before I braved Miss Headley, the Personnel 
Manager. There were quite a few letters from aspiring 
writers, one or two studio schedules and half a dozen old 
scripts. Guy must have put these on my desk the night before. 
There were also a couple of rejected scripts waiting to be re¬ 
turned to their hopeful authors. One of the scripts was 'Dear 
Miss Peabody’ which I had seen some weeks before on Guy’s 
desk. I flipped vaguely through it, and in Act 2 , Scene 3 , 
something caught my eye: 

‘ransome: I dare say you think I’m just an old sugar 
daddy, a dirty old man... 

‘miss p : Of course not, I- 

‘ransome: I wouldn’t blame you. I know Fm not the dash¬ 
ing young executive I was. Oh, you would have looked at me 
quite differently then. It’s hard for a man when the grey hairs 
start to appear, when he finds he is getting a paunch (pats 
stomach sadly), but you could help me. Miss Peabody—oh, 
hell, I can’t keep calling you that! Help me Juliet—please ...’ 

So! I had been right after all. The dirty swine. For the* 
moment the funny side of it was obscured by my intense 
anger. I stormed into Guy’s office and Bung the script at his 
head. It missed and went sailing through the open window to 
the car park below. I stood there, dumb and shaking, while 



Guy, startled but severe, rose slowly from his chair. 

1 thought I said I didn’t want to be disturbed. What was 
that in aid of, might I ask?’ 

7’m disturbed 1 ’ I hissed, my breath coming in short bursts. 
‘You—^you thought you could play on my sympathy to get me 
into bed. And that—and if that wasn’t bad enough, you 
couldn’t even find your own words to do it. It was all out 
of—out of a script that was so bad you rejected it out of hand. 
I remember the letter you wrote, turning it down.’ 

'My dear Jane ...’ began Guy, sighing impatiently. 

‘How dare youl How dare you “dear Jane’’ mel’ I was 
getting really steamed up by now. ‘What happened to Miss 
Peabody in the end? I suppose she was between the sheets 
before you could say “Cue the grams’’.’ 

‘Look, Jane, it was only meant to be a joke. A small diver¬ 
tissement as you might say. After all, a man’s got to have a 
line.’ 

‘Well you can stuff your line, and you can stuff your job, 
but I’m damned if you’re going to stuff mel’ I shouted, 
doubtless shocking Celia Pritchett in the next office—I had 
even shocked myself. And I stormed out in tears, leaving Guy 
to sink slowly back on to his swivel chair, wide-eyed and open- 
mouthed. 

I was shaking from head to toe as I leant weakly against the 
door I had just slammed behind me, unsure whether to cry or 
laugh or shout the place down. The annoying part of it was 
the feeling that Guy had emerged the winner. He was still 
sure of himself—probably laughing away in there—awhile I 
... I was the sucker, the innocent aboard in Sexland. And 
innocence was by no means bliss. 

Stumbling along the passage to the cloakroom, I passed 
Dorothy Saunders, bustling in orange crimplene towards the 
lift. 

'Jane-’ she began, seeing my stricken expression. 

‘What’s up with you?’ But I waved a limp hand and went to 
splash my face under the drinking tap. 

A few minutes later I was back at my desk, powdering a 
wet nose. My face in the mirror told me it was world-weary. 
And was that not the cynical gleam of experience that stared 
back at me? 
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There was a sharp tap at the door and Dorothy's orange 
bulk poured its comfortable familiarity into the office. 
Dorothy and I had been friendly ever since she had spilt her 
yoghourt into my lap one day in the canteen. As a Stage 
Manager, she was for ever running about with lists of props 
and rolls of coloured tape. 'Marking up’ she called it— 
making plastic lines on rehearsal room floors to show the 
actors were the scenery should be. A master at the art of 
improvisation, Dorothy could hang a suitcase on the wall and 
call it a cupboard, tape a cardboard box to the side of a table 
and call it a sink. She was frequently seen racing from can¬ 
teen to studio with bowls of hot food, daring the steam to 
subside before a meal scene was recorded. 

I liked Dorothy for her frank approach to life, her honesty, 
not only with others, but with herself. She was never given to 
self-delusion. Nearly twenty-six, but looking thirty, Dorothy 
had given up all thoughts of marriage seven years before, 
when the man of her dreams had told her what a lovely aunt 
she would make. She had bristly, mud-coloured hair and a 
face so snub and round that her eyes had difficulty in making 
their presence felt. They were screwed up now in her frown of 
concern. 

‘Just came to say hello. Thought you looked a bit ropey 
just now.’ 

‘Yes,’ I murmured. ‘I’m leaving. Packing up my things.’ I 
opened a drawer and took out the precious pair of tights that 
waited there for emergencies. I couldn’t afford to leave them 
behind. 

‘Whatever for?’ asked Dorothy, closing the door and com¬ 
ing to sit on the edge of my desk. ‘Why are you leaving? Guy 
been trying the soft sell again?’ 

Dorothy was large and friendly, like a tame bear or a child¬ 
hood nanny. But I resisted the temptation to tell all—the 
hurt was too recent. So I hedged a little. 

‘What makes you ask that?’ 

‘Oh, he’s quite well known for it. He told one of the 
make-up girls that his ego would suffer if she didn’t meet him 
behind the videotape machines.’ 

‘And did she?’ I was beginning to feel even more of a fool. 

‘Of course not, so his ego is doubtless in a bad way.’ 
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Dorothy chuckled, her cheeks going up and down like a gym¬ 
nast’s bosom. 

‘I'm afraid not/ I shook my head. ‘It's revoltingly healthy. 
I think I'd better go now, before he comes out and finds me 
still here.' 

‘Ring me up sometime, then, and you must come over to 
my flat for supper. I want to hear all about it,’ said Dorothy, 
eager for sordid detail. 

‘Yes, I will, but I’m not sure about spilling all the beans. I 
feel a bit of a charlie right now.’ 

‘Don't we all,' agreed Dorothy irrelevantly. ‘Good luck 
then. And don’t forget to ring.' 

When she had left, I listened outside Guy’s door and could 
hear him talking on the telephone. He seemed to be laughing 
a lot. I hoped it wasn’t about me. My outburst had obviously 
made the impact of a cotton wool ball. 

As I left the office for the last time, my bits and pieces 
crammed into a Selfridges carrier bag, I remembered the day 
I had arrived, so eager and anxious to please. And now I 
could have kicked the furniture, spat on the floor and set fire 
to the filing cabinets. I was almost ready to laugh—but not 
quite. 

My interview with Miss Headley was brief. I told her I was 
leaving for personal reasons and asked for my cards to be sent 
on to me. I received the expected ‘Sorry you have to leave ... 
can’t I persuade you...?’ then I was outside and heading 
down the road to the Tube station, a thin drizzle misting my 
hair and threatening to disintegrate the carrier bag. It was a 
suitable ending: Jane walks away through rain (film loop). 
Fade up weepy violin music. Superimpose end credits. 

I was out of work for three days, though I attended seven 
interviews in that time. I was wary of all the men I saw—they 
all reminded me of Guy in some way or another—until I met 
Everett Gamer. Mr. Garner was so hopelessly disorganised 
and pathetic that any extra-office relationship would surely be 
out of the question. As for his having a ‘line’, he used up all 
his histrionic abilities in his role of ‘I remember Ricky Blane 
... Pandorra del Rosa ... Hester Southport...’ 
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Present Address: Soon after the incident with Guy Halliday, 
I decided I would look for a nicer place to live. The Netting 
Hill bedsitter had served its purpose, but I was tired of the 
noisy parties on the floor below and the crotchety Ascot 
heater in the bathroom. I hardly ever brought friends back 
because I was ashamed of the peeling paint and the perpetual 
smell of kedgeree that filtered up from the basement. 

Dorothy Saunders came to supper one night and told me 
her flat-mate was leaving and going to work in Geneva. 
Dorothy was hunting for a replacement. Would I feel like 
moving? Could I grow to love her orange kitchen? Did I have 
any prejudices against Earl’s Court? 

It was manna. 1 hadn’t seen the flat, but I had heard all 
about it. The rent was reasonable and Manifold Place was 
conveniently near the station. Earl’s Court, being on the 
Piccadilly Line, was perfect for getting to work. I had never 
shared a flat before, but I had no reason to suppose that 
Dorothy would be anything other than an agreeable flat¬ 
mate, so I arranged to visit her on a return supper date the 
following week. 

The room that was going begging was small, but quite big 
enough to contain all its furniture without seeming cramped. 
There was a three-foot bed with a soft, lumpy mattress, a 
mahogany dressing table covered in ring-marks, a sturdy chest 
of drawers and a slightly lopsided wardrobe. With a drop or 
two of emulsion and some new curtains, I had no doubts that 
the room was potential Homes and Gardens material. The 
rest of the flat was in good shape and lavishly decorated with 
the conversation pieces Dorothy had filched from the Props 
Department. It was no strange thing to find a severed hand in 
the bathroom or a life-size bust of Disraeli in the hall. 

So the deal was clinched and Dorothy and I shook hands 
solemnly across our lemon meringue pie. I was to move in the 
next month. Already I was planning where I would hang my 
House of Commons print, how I would buy a flame-red rug 
to cover the worn place on my bedroom carpet. 

Dorothy interrupted my daydreaming. 

‘Have you got over the incident with Guy enough to tell 
me about it? You know I'm dying to hear.’ 

I told her the story, in essence, and she nodded kno^vingly 
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once or twice, smothering a smile at the bit where he had 
called me a bitch. When I had finished, she stretched out her 
legs and pulled thoughtfully at a loose thread on the hem of 
her skirt. Then she looked up at me and made a wry face. 

‘You know where you made your big mistake, don’t you?’ 

‘Where?’ Although, to look at her, you wouldn’t think this 
type of predicament came her way too often, Dorothy seemed 
surprisingly well up in the art of anti-seduction. 

‘Having let Guy into the room, your mistake was to sit on 
the bed yourself. If you’d chosen the chair, it would have 
been much more difficult for him. He would have had to find 
some way to get you over to the bed. You laid yourself wide 
open,’ she said, and suddenly laughed, clapping a hand over 
her mouth. ‘Well, that’s one way of putting it.' 

‘I suppose you’re right,’ I agreed. ‘I was too nervous to 
think of that.’ 

‘Are you-’ started Dorothy, obviously unsure of her 

ground, ‘I mean, don’t you ever let men do anything except, 
well, kiss you? Don’t think I’m prying, or anything like that, 
it just interests me.’ 

‘That’s all right,’ I replied airily. ‘I suppose the answer is “it 
depends’’.’ I certainly wasn’t going to let on I was a virgin, it 
might have sounded a bit odd to Dorothy. Five years older 
than I was, she appeared so woman of-the-worldish. On the 
other hand I didn’t want to tell any lies, so 1 decided on com¬ 
promise. ‘I don’t believe in sex without love,’ I ventured. 

‘Does that mean if you love a man you’ll go to bed with 
him?’ 

‘Possibly. It depends on whether or not he loves me. Men 
can be so callous, don’t you think? “Love you and leave you’’ 
and all that?’ It was time I changed the subject. ‘Anyway, 
what about you?’ 

‘Me? When you look like me, dear heart, you gotta take all 
you can get. Each time could be the last,’ wailed Dorothy 
with tragic humour. 1 stood up. 

‘Let’s go and have another look at my room. I think I 
might paint it pale grey with a wedgwood blue ceiling.’ 
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Length of intended stay in the United States: Infinite, I 
supposed, unless John got a posting somewhere else, in which 
case I would, of course, go with him. There was nowhere I 
wouldn’t live to be by him always. Since he had come into my 
life that summer of 1967 , I had no more doubts about the 
future. I was entirely in his hands—and happy there. 

This was over a year and a half after I had begun my job 
at Garners—and since the Guy Halliday debacle. I had 
had my share of boyfriends in that time, but the question of 
marrying one of them had hardly arisen. There had been 
Mike Sellers, who wore yellow socks and went hill*climbing 
in a battered Austin; Paul Dangerfield, who carried pep pills 
around in a special plastic wallet (he didn’t last long); 
Jacques de Villiers, smelling of gauloises and after-shave; and 
Stuart Smith, who had run out on me at the ABC cinema, 
leaving me to buy my own ice cream. 

Between 1967 and 1969 I spent such a short time with John 
—he was so often out of the country—that those two years 
were the equivalent of perhaps three months with a boy¬ 
friend ‘on tap’, as it were. Nevertheless, it did seem surprising 
that in all that time he hadn’t mentioned marriage. 1 had no 
doubt, however, that his reasons were good ones and that, if I 
waited patiently, he would bring up the subject. I had no 
reason to mistrust him. 

May the thirtieth was my twenty-fourth birthday and we 
went down to Steeplehurst to celebrate it. My mother cooked 
a big dinner and my grandfather gave me an LP of the Roll¬ 
ing Stones that he had chosen himself at the Disco Record 
Bar in Southampton. It still had the price ticket stuck to the 
back of the sleeve. 

My hither was in a jovial mood and treated John to a lot of 
rib-digging and back-slapping. 



‘Getting on, my little girl, what? Soon be in her dotage. 
Time somebody made a good woman of her, eh what?’ (Dig 
dig.) 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied John, winking at me. 

‘Hear that, Jane? He called me “sir". That’s what I call 
proper respect. More than one can say for some around here.’ 
He glanced over at Rob and Tina, cuddling together in a 
corner. 

Tina was wearing a see-through dress of flower-printed 
voile with a body stocking underneath that covered the essen* 
tials but flattened her small breasts into apologetic molehills. 
My mother said she looked like a stick insect in a plastic bag. 

The disaster came at dinner. My mother, flushed from the 
stove and a couple of sherries, brought in an enormous joint 
of beef and put it on the sideboard for my father to carve. He 
picked up the carving knife and tried it against his thumb. 

‘Do you expect me to carve with this? It's more like a 
ruddy spoon than a knife.’ 

‘Sorry, dear,’ began my mother. ‘Couldn’t you sharpen it? 
The stone’s in the drawer.’ 

‘That’s not the point,' said my father peevishly. ‘It should 
have been done before. Now the beef will get cold.’ 

Rob went to stand by our mother, as if to protect her. ‘It's 
your job. Dad, not hers. She’s spent hours cooking dinner and 
all you can do is complain about the bloody knife.’ 

‘Don’t swear, dear,’ said my mother automatically. 

‘I will not be cheeked by my own son in my own house,’ 
roared my father, clutching the knife like a dagger. 

‘Oh, Dad,' I tried. ‘Come and sit down. John will sharpen 
the knife.’ 

‘Of course. Leave it to me, sir. You sit down.’ 

My father rounded on him, his eyebrows raised at the in¬ 
trusion of an outsider in a family dispute. * “Leave it to me, 
sir," ’ he mimicked John’s accent. ‘Typical of all you Ameri¬ 
cans. You think nobody can do anything properly except 
yourselves. You keep out with your “sir this" and “sir that".’ 

I leapt from my chair and would have hit him if John had 
not restrained me. 

My father turned back to my mother. ‘Well, are you going 
to sharpen this knife or are we all going to die of hunger? 
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God knows why I married such incompetence, I would have 
done better with a mongoll ’ 

This was too much. My mother rushed from the room, her 
face a puckered warning of tears. One by one the rest of us 
followed firmly after her, leaving my father impotently wav¬ 
ing the carving knife and declaring his innocence to the dog, 
who had wandered in on the offchance of table scraps. 

My grandfather was still in his room, where he had retired 
earlier with a headachey nostalgia to brood over his wife’s 
photographs and letters. 1 took him up some cold beef sand¬ 
wiches before joining Tina, Rob and John at the pub. 

When I told him what had become of my birthday dinner, 
he took me on his lap as he had when I was a child and 
stroked my hair slowly. 

‘Poor Janey, it's not fair, is it? But you mustn’t be hurt. He 
doesn't mean it, you know. He’s really very fond of you—and 
your mother, though he would never admit it to any of us. I 
sometimes wonder how I came to have a son like that. But 
you can’t choose these things. We can only accept—and love. 
Your mother does, otherwise she would have left him long 
ago. A lot of it is only for show, you know. I expect he’s quite 
different when they’re alone together. Don’t you get upset, 
now.’ He rubbed his head against mine and his moustache 
was warm and rough. 

I knew better, though. I Iiad heard them in the days when, 
as a child, I had paused outside their bedroom door and heard 
my father’s scathing remarks to my mother. He thought, he 
was being funny, no doubt, but his warped sense of humdur 
was appreciated by no one except himself. How could my 
mother stay with him, living in the same house day after day, 
swallowing his foul remarks like duty spoonfuls of castor oil? 
Their type of people, their generation, didn’t divorce. They 
pursed their lips and pretended they didn’t even consider 
such a solution. They told themselves they stayed together for 
the children’s sake. Nobody consulted the children. . 

John was with us again at Fenley for Christmas in 1969 . It 
was, as usual, a festive scene to the casual observer and a five- 
day nightmare to the participant. Grandfather retired to his 
room as he had on my birthday and stuck a sprig of mistletoe 
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to the comer of Janey*s picture with Christmas sellotape. The 
breathy, faded sound of the ‘Bloomer Song’ filtered occasion* 
ally through to those of us who paused on the stairs to listen. 

‘I want your bloomers, right now with no delay..It was a 
strange song to be heard from an old man’s wheezing throat. 1 
thanked God that Grandpa lived with us and not in an old 
people's home, where he would probably have been called an 
old lecher. 

These nostalgic attacks, if one could call them that, were 
usually brought on by some family trauma, as if Grandpa 
needed to escape from the present for a while. This particular 
time, it was an argument on Christmas Eve between Rob and 
my father that set it off. 

Rob had come down from London on the train and had 
rung up to sec if someone could collect him from the station. 
He said the buses didn’t seem to be running and he had 
rather a lot of luggage. 

‘Should learn to pack only what you can carry, if you can’t 
afford taxis,’ I heard my father say into the telephone. Tm 
not going out into the cold now. I've put the car away. Be 
good for you to walk for a change—give you an appetite for 
turkey and all that, ha, ha.’ 

1 ran into the hall. ‘It’s all right. Dad, I’ll fetch him,’ I 
said. 

But he had put down the receiver. ‘He can walk. I had to, 
when I was his age. Didn’t hurt me, did it? Come and have 
a drink.’ He was all conviviality, but with no Christmas 
spirit. 

I looked around for the car keys, hoping I might be able to 
sneak out and meet Rob on the road, but my father must 
have had them in his pocket. 

Twenty minutes later, Rob arrived. He looked pale and 
cold, his nose and ears a mottled blue-red. 

‘You were quick,’ I said, helping to bring his parcels in 
through the front door. 

‘I met the Jacksons, they gave me a lift the last couple of 
miles,* he muttered, struggling with a large, flat object 
wrapped in brown paper. 

‘W^t’s that?’ I asked. 

Rob’s mouth was tight with anger. ‘Wait and see.’ 
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At the sound of our voices. Dad came into the hall, martini 
in one hand, cigar in the other. 

‘Well well, m'boy, so you made it. That was good going. 
Put you in the Olympics next year. Want a hand with all this 
stufE? What’s this then, something new for your mother to 
break? Or is it a big mirror for Jane to admire herself in, eh?’ 
He laughed and slapped Rob on the back. 

Rob didn’t move. He just stood there, looking doggedly at 
the floor. 

‘As a matter of fact. Dad, it’s for you. It’s a picture. It was 
painted by a girl I know. It’s to hang in your office—a sea¬ 
scape done from Beachy Head last summer—^just about your 
mark.’ He turned round suddenly, wild-eyed and brenzied. 
'And you expected me to carry the bloody thing all the way 
from the station 1 You were too effing lazy to come and fetch 
me.' He aimed a kick at the picture and tore the brown 
paper. ‘Anyway, it’s yours, so do what you bloody well like 
with it.’ 

He ran up the stairs, just as Grandpa was tottering down. 

‘You’d better stay up there until you’ve recovered your 
manners, young man,’ my father shouted after him. 

With a deep sigh. Grandpa turned round and went heavily 
back to his room, shutting the door firmly. 

My father turned to me, his shoulders and arms lifted in 
outraged innocence. 

‘Could I help it? I ask you, could I? How on earth was I to 
know it was for me?’ 

I was so disgusted that I hadn’t even the heart to take sides, 
so I went into the kitchen to help my mother cut out pastry 
for the mince pies. 

Later that evening, John arrived, having flown over from 
Brussels with a planeload of homing relations. His suitcase 
was heavy with duty-free liquor and cigarettes and a large 
bottle of scent which he gave to me as a pre-Christmas ‘extra’. 

Tou smell like a French tart,’ said my father, after I had 
splashed the scent on to my wrists. 

‘You should know,’ I threw back, and fortunately he 
laughed. Christmas could still be saved, with a bit of luck. 

John came into my room that night, saying he was Santa 
Claus come to see about my stocking. I told him I didn't 
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know Santa Claus got into bed with people, but he said he 
was different. He didn’t try to make love to me, we just lay 
there snugly in each other’s arms, sleeping fitfully, until we 
heard my mother running her morning bath, when he kissed 
me on the tip of my nose and crept back to his own bed. 

I gave him a shirt for Christmas and he gave me a gold 
watch with my initials on the back. My mother got a dustpan 
and brush from my father. She didn’t seem to mind as she was 
used to being disappointed—last year he had given her, a non- 
smoker, a vintage car ashtray. 

I took John to Fenley Church for the Christmas Day ser¬ 
vice. I liked standing beside him, tall and brave in a cold- 
withered congregation. We sang ‘The King of Love My Shep¬ 
herd Is’ and our fingers touched behind the hymnbook. We sat 
during the sermon and I read the plaques on the wall. 
‘Tobias Cornwallis, died February i8th, 1794: Oh saddest 
loss that ere did come to pass.’ ‘Eleanora Maclellan, aged 5 
years: Suffer little children.’ ‘Pray for the soul of John Fitz- 
hugh, vicar of Fenley, who perished in the Great War.’ I 
turned to look at John and said an inward prayer that he 
would never perish, in war or peace. Then the word ‘perish’ 
made me think of rotting rubber, so I turned my attention to 
the sermon and concentrated on keeping a straight face. 

‘... and I ask you all, dear brethren, to enjoy yourselves 
this happy and holy day. Eat, drink and me merry—in mod¬ 
eration’ (the Vicar’s joke ration for the year) ‘but remember 
what we are celebrating amen.' 

As we filed out of the church, we passed sour Mrs. Glennis- 
ter, who did the flowers, bending self-righteously to pick up 
her hassock. We could see where her white, damp-looking 
thighs bulged over her stocking tops and I sniggered into 
John’s shoulder. He gave me a stage look of affronted dignity 
and marched me down the aisle. ‘Kindly remember what we 
are celebrating,’ he said and the Vicar, overhearing, nodded 
in happy surprise at being quoted. 

Some of our neighbours came in for a glass of sherry before 
lunch and I heard the wives asking my mother whether John 
and 1 were getting engaged. She was shrugging her shoulders 
and. smiling sadly and 1 was glad that John was out of earshot. 

The rest of the holiday was more or less like other years~ 
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an overcctoked turkey, a shortage of tonic water and indiges* 
don tablets and the dog being sick on the hall rug. Someone 
had put the remains of their Christmas pudding, complete 
with brandy butter, into his dog bowl, and he had succumbed 
to festivity like the rest of us. 

On Boxing Day my father made us all go beagling. My 
mother, quite early on, pretended to pull a muscle so that she 
could sit in the car with a thermos of tea and read her library 
book. John and I were the slowest hunt followers of all, pre¬ 
ferring the frosted scenery to the sight of ‘little hunted hares’. 

After about an hour of traipsing up and down hills, always 
just out of sight of the hunt, we found a fallen tree in a small 
wood and sat down to rest, huddled together for warmth 
against the crisp morning. 

John was talking about his career. 

‘You know I told you it wasn't likely that they would send 
me to Vietnam,’ he said, picking bits of dead bark ofE the side 
of the tree. ‘Well I might have been wrong.’ 

I felt a coldness that had nothing to do with the day. 

‘Did you ever meet Jack Delano, the man who was with me 
last summer?’ 

I nodded. I had seen him once, a square-shaped man with a 
crew cut and steel-rimmed glasses. 

‘He’s going next month.’ 

‘Does that mean that you-?’ 

‘Who knows? Apart from anything else, I feel bad not 
doing my bit with the other guys. Mind you, though, if I do 
go out there it will probably be as an aide to some General in 
Saigon. I don’t think I’ll see much fighting.’ 

He looked wistful, as many men do when they talk of 
warfare. As if sitting behind a desk were cowardly when others 
are out getting shot—even though it could be disastrous for 
the deskbound to go into the jungle or fly a bomber, and vice 
versa. 

I said consolingly: ‘Someone has to do the administration 
work.’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied bitterly. ‘Someone has to inform the 
families.* 


Three months later, John returned to the States and I 
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wondered, as we said goodbye on our last evening, if this 
might be the last time. They could send him out to Vietnam 
at any moment. Then I told myself I was being ridiculous. 
They didn’t all get killed—only the ones we heard about. No 
doubt the majority returned home more or less in one piece. 
Anyway, I was luckier than most, I wasn’t even sure he would 
be sent there at all. 

As it happened, I saw him again much sooner than I had 
expected. 

Address in the United States: Officers’ Quarters, Otis 
U.S.A.F. Base, Mass. John had found a house for us to rent 
on the Base until we could afiEord a home of our own. I had 
never been across the Atlantic and had pictured an even, clean 
landscape dotted with advertisement hoardings and striped 
with five-lane highways. John had shown me a photograph 
of his parents’ home in New Hampshire and I was entranced 
by the olde-worlde look of this New World dwelling. 

The prim shutters lent dignity to the white wooden walls 
and the porch had obviously been built for a rocking chair. 
Perhaps John’s mother sat out there after tea, still in her 
apron, knitting multi-coloured blankets for their truckle 
beds. A silly idea, really, she was probably desperately smart 
and organised stand-up luncheons in aid of the local play¬ 
group. 

Early in July I had a letter from her. ‘John will be home,’ 
the letter said, ‘for three weeks in August, and my husband 
and I would be delighted if you could be here in Wilton 
with him. He has told us so much about you and how kind 
you have been to him in London and we would like to 
repay the hospitality. I guess you don’t know New Hamp¬ 
shire, but I’m sure you'll find it a truly wonderful place for a 
holiday and we hope so much you can come. So, of course, 
does John, who says he will write you all about it. Sincerely, 
Mary Lou Pearson.’ 

By the next post came John’s letter, telling me that he 
would pay my air fare. I was in a bit of a quandary. We 
weren’t engaged and I wasn’t sure that it was right to take his 
money like this. I rang my mother and asked her what 1 
should do about it. 
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*Oh dear, it is difficult, isn’t it. I don't really know. Are you 
going to marry him?’ 

‘He hasn't asked me yet, but I think he will.' 

‘And if he* does?* 

‘I’ll say yes. You know I will.’ 

‘Then I don’t see why you shouldn’t go. He might be 
terribly hurt if you refus^.’ 

‘Yes, he probably would. I'd buy my own ticket if I had 
enough money, but I haven’t.’ 

‘Do you want us to...?’ 

‘Oh no. Mum, you can’t afford it. I won’t hear of it.’ 

‘Hang on,’ said my mother, ‘your father’s making mouths 
at me ... Yes ... No, she isn’t ... Have a word with her, 
she’ll tell you about it ... Darling? You still there? Here’s 
Daddy.’ 

‘Jane?’ 

‘Hello Dad.’ 

‘What’s all this? Who would be hurt?’ 

‘John. He wants me to spend my holiday in the States.’ 

‘Bit ambitious for you, surely. I thought you got bilious at 
the mention of a dirty weekend.’ 

‘We’ll be staying with his parents,’ I replied, in what I 
hoped came over as a withering tone. ‘They live in New 
Hampshire.’ 

‘Oh Lord, you’ll probably come back chewing gum and 
talking about sidewalks and Momma’s home-made pecan pie.’ 
He pronounced it peek*n. ‘What’ll you do for money?’ 

‘John says he’ll pay the fare.’ 

‘Good God, that I should live to see my daughter a kept 
woman.’ 

‘Can’t you ever be pleased for me?’ I asked. 

‘No need,’ said my father. ‘You're quite pleased enough 
with yourself already. What?’ 

Four weeks later I was looking down through a VCio port¬ 
hole at the sailing boats in Boston Harbour. 

As we circled the city I watched in fascination the cars 
travelling ffist along the right-hand side of the expressways, 
the tall, grimy buildings with their gaudy neon signs. Then 
suddenly, with a slight bump and a backwards whoosh from 
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the engines, we were on the ground. The woman beside me 
opened her eyes. 

*T’ank you. Lord Jasus,’ she muttered, in what I later dis¬ 
covered was the accent of the Boston Irish. Then she crossed 
herself clumsily and applied crimson lipstick to her almost 
non-existent lips. We were there. 

The immigration formalities at the airport took a long 
time, but my visitor’s visa was quite in order. 

‘Three weeks?’ said the Immigration Clerk. I’ll give you 
four.’ 

But Mr. Garner won’t, I thought, watching the man write 
down a date. Supposing I became ill and had to stay more 
than a month? Would they have me deported on a stretcher? 

At one end of the Customs Hall, a sheet of glass separated 
the travellers from their friends and relations. Among the 
press of hands and noses against the glass I saw John waving 
frantically. I stood there like a fool in the queue, waving back 
and smiling, wondering whether to ignore John while I 
waited or continue the pointless gesticulating until I reached 
the top of the queue. I pretended to be wildly busy checking 
the entries on my Customs form. Then a man in uniform 
asked me whether I was carrying any drugs. 

‘No,’ I said, 'nothing exciting,’ and he gave me a searching 
look and waved me through. 

There was a flurry of arms and suitcases and hugs and 
kisses, then John and I calmed down and held each other at 
arm’s length. I saw a brown, grinning face above a check 
cotton jacket, thin grey trousers and those hefty brogues so 
beloved of American men. In his eyes was a steady warmth, 
like a fire that has been well banked-up and still glows to 
greet you in the morning. And what did he see? A girl so 
overwhelmed with the relief of returning to her hearth that 
her smile split her face till it hurt. 

Arm in arm, John and I followed the Negro porter to the 
car park where an enormous station wagon with a New 
Hampshire number plate waited for us. John tipped the 
porter a whole dollar, which I thought was a bit much, but he 
didn’t. 

The drive to Wilton was wonderful. So many new things to 
see and marvel at and John’s hand for ever leaving the wheel 
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to squeeze mine in happiness and excitement. 

‘Like it?’ he kept saying. 

‘Love it.' And I did love it. I loved the brashness of it all, 
the speed of these vast limousines which seemed to float on 
their superior suspension through city, town and village, past 
huge, crude hoardings and quaint wooden houses. John gave 
a running commentary. Here was a pilgrim settlement, this 
was where Paul Revere began his moonlit ride, here was an 
Indian village, a maple grove, a pizza parlour. 

Two hours later it was Nashua and we were nearly there. 
In the fall these forests would be gold and red and purple and 
silver and the mountains would be ready for snow, but in 
August they were green, and way below in a valley a silvery 
stream twinkled through the parched fields of grazing cows. 

Wilton was small and old-fashioned, a rambling collection 
of shops and clapboard houses. We passed a white church 
with a belltower on top, then turned off down a quiet lane to 
a large, white house with green shutters and ‘Frederick J. 
Pearson’ on the mailbox at the gate. We drove up what John 
called ‘the driveway’ and stopped in front of the two-car 
garage. There was a shout from inside the house. 

‘Fred! It’s them. They’ve arrived!’ Then a door opened 
and a woman came rushing out, untying her apron as she ran. 
She flung her arms round John, then turned to me. ‘Hello 
Jane, we're so happy to have you here!' And she gave me a 
great motherly hug. I was very touched. 

John’s father shook hands solemnly. ‘Real pleased to meet 
you, Jane. I hope you’ll enjoy your visit.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Pearson,' I said. ‘I know I will.’ 

The next three weeks were some of the happiest I have ever 
spent. The sun shone unfailingly and I was swept along in 
the warm tide of country living. With John I explored not 
only New Hampshire but the surrounding States as well. I 
discovered a great liking for hamburgers and pickle, for blue¬ 
berry pie and whisky sour. I visited homestead museums and 
bought bayberry candles for my mother. We went to the 
movies in Nashua and snuggled through the horrors of The 
Wild Bunch, we watched the Johnny Carson Show and 
laughed at the ridiculous TV commercials brought in on the 
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slightest pretext (‘If you enjoyed that last item, you're sure to 
be switched on by Dino's Fish Paste'). John’s father took me 
bowling and taught me how to barbecue steaks, and his 
mother came with me to a huge cut-price clothes store where 
you could buy flowered jeans for two dollars. 

I got on extremely well with Mrs. Pearson. She was not, as 
I had suspected, smart and community-conscious. Some of her 
clothes were certainly elegant, but mostly she wore bermuda 
shorts and well-cut blouses, the sleeves rolled up to show her 
smooth, tanned arms. She was very tall, nearly six foot, and 
wore her hair in a badly-behaved french pleat which dropped 
pins down the back of her blouse. 1 took to her candid 
manner immediately—after all, it was one of the things I 
loved about John. 

One day in the car, when she and I were driving home 
from the Cash and Carry with at least a month’s supply of 
food, Mrs. Pearson asked me a question. 

'Has John ever mentioned marriage to you, Jane? I don’t 
wish to pry, but his father and I have been wondering, you 
know. He seems so very fond of you.’ 

I was torn between loyalty to John and the desire to find 
out anything I could about his real feelings. I hedged. ‘Has 
he said anything to you?’ 

‘Not yet, that’s why I was asking. You see, we were think¬ 
ing that business with Sally might still be worrying him. But 
I expect you and he have discussed all that.’ 

‘Yes, of course,’ I lied, searching my mind for an idea of 
what she could possibly mean. Suddenly, I resented this dis¬ 
cussion. From a friendly chat it had become a hateful intru¬ 
sion. 

‘Don’t worry, Mrs. Pearson,’ I said quietly. ‘If and when, 
you’ll be the first to know about it.’ 

Mrs. Pearson turned briefly to give me an affectionate 
smile. ‘Thank you, dear. I’ll only say we would both be more 
than happy...’ 

John took me to a drive-in movie that night. We sat close 
together on the front seat of the car, half-watching a pallid 
comedy about the British Navy—or the Hollywood idea of it. 
Two-thirds of the way through, the projector broke down and 
there was a derisory chorus of car horns. As we waited for it to 
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be fixed, John began to kiss me, but after a few moments he 
drew away and stared at me. 

‘What’s the matter? Don’t you want to be kissed?’ 

‘John-* It was now or never. ‘Who is Sally?’ 

His eyes narrowed. ‘Who told you about her?' 

I fiddled with the catch of the glove compartment. ‘I'd 
really rather not say. Who is she? Who’s Sally, John?’ 

He stared out through the window at the blank screen. In 
the car next to us, two couples were singing ‘Why are we 
waiting?’ and beating their hands against the dashboard. 
John sighed. ‘I’d hoped to be able to keep her in my past, 
where she belongs. It was all a long time ago.’ He swallowed. 
‘I’ve tried to forget it.’ 

I took hold of his arm and gave a comforting squeeze. 
‘Don’t worry,’ I said. ‘I don't want to hear anything you don’t 
want to tell me.’ 

‘But I do I ’ he said fiercely, turning to me, his face stricken. 
‘It’s just that ... it’s just-’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘Oh hell, Jane, you might as well know. Five years ago I 
was engaged to a girl called Sally Ford. I had never been in 
love before—^not properly—and to me she was, well, perfec¬ 
tion I suppose. She had long blonde hair and a cute little nose 
and the sweetest face you could imagine. I loved her so much 
that I couldn’t sleep nights and only lived for the day we 
could get married.' 

While John was telling me this, I cringed inside with a 
stabbing jealousy. Outside, I remained calmly interested and 
sympathetic, my face fixed in a kindly half-smile. 

‘I stayed at her home one weekend—about two months 
before the wedding date. There was another guest there, 
Grace somebody, an old schoolfriend of Sally’s. I didn’t like 
Grace much, she kept looking at me and smirking to herself. 
I didn’t know why. Anyway, on the Saturday night I decided 
to go to Sally’s room and kiss her goodnight—we weren’t 
sleeping together, or anything like that, you understand-’ 

My mind raced back to Christmas Eve, when John had 
come to my bedroom and we had lain so close until morning. 
Had he, then, done this before, and with a girl who sounded 
in every way so much more desirable than I was? 
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‘I didn't knock on the door« as 1 guessed Sally was already 
in bed and perhaps asleep. If she had been, then 1 would have 
crept out without waking her. The bedside light was on, and 
Sally was awake.* 

Here John paused and looked down at his feet, anxious 
that I should not see the torture that his memories were 
resurrecting. 

'Sally was not alone. Grace was in her bed. Their night¬ 
dresses were on the floor and they were-* He could not go 

on. With his hands over his face, he shook with dry, awkward 
sobs. 

As I watched, and the full, ghastly impact of his experience 
engulfed me, I felt an icy tremui travel through my body. In 
a moment, my eyes filled with tears and I was crying and 
hugging him, ridiculous, nonsense words of commiseration, 
love and reassurance pouring out of my mouth. Then he 
turned to me and clutched me tight, kissing me with'such 
cold-blooded ferocity that I felt it wasn’t me he was loving, 
but the ghost of the girl who had betrayed him. 

That night we came nearer to making love than we ever 
had before. He would not talk any more about Sally, but I 
had a terrible feeling that his reluctance to marry me was 
because of her. Did he really think that I might be a lesbian, 
too? Perhaps I could have really loved him that night and 
put paid to his doubts, but something told me this would not 
be right. Somehow, more than ever now, he would have to 
learn to take me on trust. For, without that, our life together, 
if it was to be, would have no meaning. 

For the rest of the holiday, John had obviously gone back 
to his resolution to forget Sally. He did not mention her 
again. Perhaps it would have been better if he had, so that we 
could have discussed it and I could have made him see that 
his fears were quite groundless. As it was, I knew I could only 
try and cultivate our love to the point where marriage was 
inevitable. 

For his part, John seemed anxious to make up for the con¬ 
versation in the car, and went out of his way to please me. 
Every day he Would pick me a rose from the garden and put 
it somewhere where I would be surprised to find it. One 
morning it was in my toothmug, the next in my shoe, the 
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next stuck into the book 1 was reading. On my last night, I 
found it pinned to my pillow. Again, this wild, compensating 
romanticism. 

I cried that night. Nobody knew about it, but 1 wept 
quietly into my flowered pillowcase and prayed that I could 
soon come back to this wonderful country. The United States 
—I saw them as through a rosy haze, coloured with love. 
Please God I would one day be coming back, not as a visitor, 
but as John's bride. Surely now that John could picture me 
in his own country, the almost-all-American wife, he would 
put the unhappy memory of Sally aside for ever. 

The aeroplane lifted its great weight slowly off the ground, as 
if by some supernatural process, and I saw down below the 
lights of Boston and white headlamps streaming down the ex¬ 
pressways. Goodbye America. But please, oh please, keep a 
place for me... 

I had had to fly back on a Friday, to take advantage of the 
economy fare which prohibited flying on Saturdays and 
Sundays, and I spent the last weekend of my holiday at 
Steeplehurst. Rob was there, with Tina, so I knew it would be 
lively enough to keep my sadness at bay for a couple of days. 

Rob had borrowed a cin^ camera for the weekend and 
insisted that we should all act out a silent costume drama— 
something to do with a body buried in the herbaceous 
border. Because of my job with Garner’s, I was appointed 
script consultant, though as Rob's equipment didn’t run to 
sound I wasn’t overworked. Tina was the heroine in kitchen 
curtains and a sun hat and Grandpa was the gardener who, 
while digging in a flowerbed, uncovered the victim’s leg 
(borrowed from the stocking counter of a local draper's); My 
mother, as the village gossip, shawled and dressing-gowned, 
was quite keen on the idea, but not reliable on the set. With 
cries of ‘I must turn the potatoes down (or up),’ she wduld 
rush off in the middle of some vital scene, leaving Rob swear 
ing and sighing at the futility of it all. 

My father was the Vicar, with his collar back to front and a 
crdpe hair moustache which hung down further one side than 
the other. This vicar was the murderer, trying to pin his foul 



deed on co the heroine (Tina, alternately clutching her hands 
to her bosom and throwing her arms wide to demonstrate 
innocence). I was the maid, and had the important task of 
finding a Book of Ck>mmon Prayer in the shrubbery—proof 
that the Vicar dunnit. For the final scene I had to operate the 
camera, as Rob was playing the village policeman come to 
apprehend the criminal. 

We were just starting this last scene, and Rob, in my old 
blue school hat with the brim cut off, was showing me how to 
adjust the focus, when the telegram arrived. 

'There’s somebody round the front. I'd better go,' said my 
mother. 

‘Not in that get-up,' Rob called after her. ‘You look like 
Mother Macree I ’ But he was evidently too late, for she still 
had it on when she returned. 

‘Look, darling 1 ’ she shouted to me as she hastened across 
the lawn, clutching the skirts of her woolly dressing gown 
with one hand and waving an envelope with the other. ‘It’s 
for you—a telegram 1 ’ 

‘Oh dear, somebody dead I suppose,’ said my father, hitch¬ 
ing up his moustache. 

I grabbed the telegram and began to tear it open. What if 
somebody were dead? What if something had happened to 
John? The envelope said Western Union. It was John. My 
hands were shaking so violently they dropped the telegram 
on the grass. I bent to pick it up, but my father got there first 
and insisted on reading it out to us. 

‘"Please Jane will you marry me stop I love you stop 
John." ’ 

I froze, one knee on the ground like a waiting sprinter. 
'What was that?’ 

‘Please Jane will you marry me-’ 

There it was again. I jumped up and looked over his 
shoulder. They had spelt Jane with a *y’, like Jayne Mans¬ 
field. 

My mother had her hand on my waist and was saying 'Jane, 
darling, darling,’ and I turned to her, but my eyes were wet 
and her smiling face floated round and round until I buried 
myself in her shoulder, crying as though relea^ from a dark, 
cramped cell into the fre^ air. 
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Rob slapped me on the back. 'What do you want for a 
wedding present? 1 could run to a couple of tea towels.* He 
laughed and winked at Tina. ‘Don’t you go getting ideas, 
now. Trust a Yank to do the dramatic.' 

Tina smiled. ‘Quiet you. That’s great, Jane, that’s really 
great. I’m so pleased for you.’ 

‘And so are we all, and so are we all,' said Grandpa. His kiss 
on my cheek made a loud, smacking sound. ‘What with all 
this excitement I’d like a cup of tea. How about it, Sadie 
m'dear?’ He wandered oflE towards the house, occasionally 
looking upwards to where he imagined heaven to be. 'Janey, 
old love,’ he was muttering, ‘I think we might have some 
great-grandchildren at last.’ 

My mother held me at arm’s length, gazing at me wistfully 
as if to imprint on her mind the end of my childhood. Then 
she kissed me quickly and followed Grandpa into the house, 
touching the corner of one eye with her little finger. 

My father put his arm round my shoulders and squeezed. 
‘After all this, I take it the answer’s “yes”?’ 

I grinned. ‘I should hope so.’ 

‘Mind you, Jane, I don’t know what John can be thinking,’ 
he said, fingering my frilly maid’s cap and apron, ‘to marry 
below his station.’ 

‘Oh Dad,’ I laughed, and he hugged me hard. 

‘I’m happy for you, dear. I really mean that, you know.’ 

1 hugged him back, feeling closer to him than ever in the 
past, and the tears fell anew and unchecked. 

‘We’ll never finish The Fenley Murder,’ said Rob. ‘I’ll bet 
Cecil B. never had such trouble with his actors.' 

That night we had a celebration dinner at the Plough and 
they all toasted me in Asti Spumanti. My reply to John’s 
proposal had been simple: ‘I love you too. No happier way to 
prove it than to say “yes”. Yes please.* It was a bumper day 
for Western Union. 

Later, when the back-slapping and jokes, watery smiles and 
kisses had died down and I was alone in my old bedroom, 
surrounded by the remnants of childhood, I sat on my bed 
and thought. I thought about the last evening in Wilton, 
staring at John across the dinner table, seeing myself married 
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to him and wondering if he was doing the same. Apparently 
he had been, and whatever doubts he might have felt earlier 
were obviously now removed. I thought about his kind, 
boyish face, his protective arms, his ability, now proven, to 
see everything in its proper place. Then I thought about the 
way he had kissed me at the airport and how he had waited at 
the departure barrier until the plane had taxied right out of 
sight. And as 1 dwelt on these thoughts, a warm, involuntary 
smile twitched my lips and slowly stretched to meet my ears. 
An almost hysterical madness took hold of me as 1 flung my¬ 
self flat on the bed and, grabbing the pillow, clutched it 
feverishly to me, kissing it and thanking it as though the 
pillow itself were responsible for my delirious joy. As though 
it were John. 
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(«) 

Inclusive dates of previous residence in or visits to the United 
States: 7 th to 27 th August, 

After our exchange of telegrams, I had three months to 
wait before I could see John again. We wrote long, long 
letters on flimsy airmail paper, both of us too excited and 
garrulous to contain our thoughts on a mere strip of air- 
letter. John’s fifst letter was like none I had ever received 
from him before. At last the ghost of Sally was laid and the 
release he felt showed in the fast, uneven flow of his normally 
exact handwriting. 

‘For so long,’ the letter said, ‘I have looked at you and 
thought how some day we would be husband and wife. How 
we would share our thoughts, our possessions, our passions. 
How we would go to bed at night and I would love away 
your weariness and feel your warm hands melt the tensions of 
the day. I did not say this to you, did 1? But I thought it. And 
then I would remember: I had thought this once before. I 
had loved and hoped before, only to have my hopes dashed 
and my love trampled underfoot. Can you wonder that I lost 
faith? Of course, I loathe myself now for my blindness. I 
wonder if you will ever be able to forget with the same 
strength that I know you will forgive. It was when you shared 
my tears, the way you held back the curiosity you must have 
longed to satisfy, that the past began to fade. And now I 
know, my Janey, that she was as nothing compared to you.’ 

It was a wonderful letter and did much to dispel my ridicu¬ 
lous jealousy over Sally—how I hated that name. 1 wondered 
if she knew the harm she had done, if her lesbianism had 
been merely a passing phase or had now taken ovei* the 
heterosexual side of her nature completely. 1 pictured her 
with short, govemessy hair, a booming voice and a mannish 
stride and felt distinctly comforted. 
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Through September and October of that year 1 existed like 
an automaton, waking to the reverberations of Dorothy’s 
three-bell alarm, doing my day's work with a kind of blaiik 
efficiency, spending my evenings watching the television and 
writing to John. He would be back in London in November, 
when we would become properly engaged before he went ofiE 
to France at the end of the year. The wedding date was fixed 
for March 6th, when he would be returning to England on 
his way back to the States. Two days after the wedding we 
were to fly home together. Already I was thinking of it as 
home, as if Steeplehurst and ray parents had merely been the 
hosts to a long-staying visitor. 

I was saving as much money as I could and had told John 
that my target for ‘W-day’ was a hundred pounds. It did not 
sound a big sum, but three pounds a week was all I could 
manage. I terribly wanted to show John that I could achieve 
what I set out to do, so I decided to set my sights within reach 
of my pocket. He was saving, too—half towards furniture for 
our Air Force house, and half towards the down payment on 
our ‘proper’ house. I kept a note of my savings in a little red 
cash book and made a special trip to Woolworths for a tiny 
money box. Not for me the intangibility of a Post Office or 
Bank Account—not for this project, anyway: I wanted the 
evidence of my future plans where I could see it. Dorothy 
said I was growing old before my time. 

A small engagement party was to be held at Steeplehurst in 
November, soon after John’s return. I wasn’t all that keen on 
the idea, but my parents were due for a hospitality ‘payback’ 
and said they could satisfy everyone's curiosity about John at 
the same time. 

Four days before the party, John arrived in London and 
came straight to the office to collect me. He had never met 
Mr. Garner before and we had to stand on the landing for 
our reunion hugs as I was too embarrassed to kiss John in the 
office. Then I introduced him to Mr. Garner, who seemed 
most excited to see John in uniform—said it reminded him 
of some film or other where a war-time pilot returned to 
his pregnant wife. I giggled and John raised his eyebrows at 
me, squeezing my hand. Mr. Gamer was qiiite di^ppointed 
when he heard how little flying John did. I think he already 
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bad him cast as the hero in One of Our Aircraft is Missing. 

We all went round the comer to a pub, where we toasted 
John's return and talked about the party. Mr. Gamer was 
coming to it and expressed his intention of buying a new tie 
for the occasion—‘one of these Indian prints'. 

John was talking too loudly and ordering too many drinks. 
He seemed very elated, and the harder he laughed, the 
quieter I became and longed to get him away, take him back 
to the flat. I wanted so much to be alone with him. 

Eventually I managed to prise him from the bar and push 
him into a taxi. He quietened down then and apologised. It 
was just the happiness of seeing me again, he said. We kissed 
and put our feet on the opposite seats, in spite of the notice 
which told us not to. 

When we got back to the flat, Dorothy was out to supper 
and I made bacon omelettes and fried up yesterday’s potatoes. 
We sat on the sofa with plates on our laps, constantly touch¬ 
ing each other for reassurance. 

It's quite difficult eating when your feet are intertwined 
and your arms linked. More than one chip found its way on 
to the carpet. And the bacon omelettes were never flnished... 

I was lying backwards along the sofa, with John kneeling 
on the floor. At one time we had both been on the sofa, but 
he had somehow fallen off. I don’t think either of us had very 
many clothes on—at least, 1 can remember wishing that 1 had 
seen to the blown fuse on the electric fire. Dorothy had come 
home and, seeing our usual signal of an upturned milk bottle 
on the kitchen table, had tactfully retired to her room. 

*Oh God, Jane,’ panted John. ‘You don't know how I feel.’ 

I kissed his damp forehead. ‘We must wait. We’ve waited 
so long already.’ At the back of my mind I still felt he must 
prove he could love me without it. If I had not been a virgin. 
I’m sure I would never have held out so stupidly, so cruelly. 

'But you know I love you. Great heavens. I’m marrying 
you, aren’t I?' 

All I did was kiss him again, in a smug, mother-knows-best 
ffishion. 

But John, being John, didn’t rave, or storm, groan with 
physical discomfort or bemoan his tortured spirit. He put on 
his clothes, hugged me close and said, ‘I expect you’re right. I 
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probably would have regretted it in the morning/ 

I don't think he really meant it, but 1 was terrifically im¬ 
pressed by his unselfishness. 

The situation wasn't repeated. John was not going to walk 
into a rebuff again and seemed resigned to wait until March. 
I wonder now if he suffered terrible doubts as to whether it 
would be 'all right on the night'. I was a fool, no doubt of 
that. And John was either a saint or an idiot. I prefer to think 
of him as the former. 

The engagement party was planned for a Saturday, so John 
and 1 drove down to Steeplehurst on the Friday night. It was 
pouring with rain, great rivets of water swooping down the 
windscreen and cascading off the bonnet of John's hired car. I 
felt as if John and I were the couple in Un Homme et Une 
Femme, driving through the wet night, our faces briefly lit by 
a sweep of yellow headlights before diving into darkness 
again. 

When we arrived at Steeplehurst, my parents, who had not 
seen John for almost a year, greeted him warmly as their pro¬ 
spective son-in-law. There was champagne and a log fire and 
flowers in our bedrooms. Now that everything was out in the 
open, so to speak, there was plenty to talk about. My father 
wanted, in his old-fashioned way, to know about John's pros¬ 
pects, so the two of them lingered over their after-dinner 
liqueurs while Mum and I discussed furniture and babies 
over the washing up. 

Grandpa was in the local nursing home recovering from a 
prostate gland operation. John and 1 planned to see him the 
next morning. 

‘It’ll get you out from under my feet,' said my mother, as if 
we were toddlers. 

There were still a few chrysanthemums left in the garden, 
so I picked these the following morning and put them in a 
basket along with a jar of horseradish sauce. They had beef 
twice a week at the nursing home—^but never any horse¬ 
radish, according to Grandpa. 

We found him sitting up in bed in a private room, the 
photograph of Janey as ever by his side. He was wrestling 
with a large white traycloth, on which were painted three 
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green crinoline ladies and what appeared to be a blue 
daffodil. 

‘It*s this occupational woman,’ he explained, sniffing scorn¬ 
fully and see-sawing his moustache. ‘Says I've got to do cross- 
stitch, with lazy daisies round the edge, whatever they may 
be. "Oh you naughty old Mr. Carpenter," she says, "you’ve 
only done half a daff in a whole day. That won’t buy Matron 
a new hat, will it?” Stupid old biddy. Cross-stitch indeed— 
I’ll cross-stitch her mouth up if she tries to come in here 
again.’ 

‘Never mind,’ I said. ‘You give it to me and I’ll do a bit, 
then she’ll think you've been hard at it all day.’ 

‘There’s my Janey. You do just that. And how's the hanc^ 
then? You’re a lucky feller, John, lots of sound sense in you. 
Janey’ll be the best wife a man ever had.’ He glanced at the 
photograph. ‘Or the second best, anyhow.’ 

‘I might just challenge that last remark, sir,’ laughed John. 

We stayed about fifteen minutes, after which time 
Grandpa appeared to grow tired, moving his hands feebly 
over the turned-down sheet. I winked at John and stuck the 
embroidery needle coldly through the stomach of the half- 
finished crinoline lady, then I kissed Grandpa gently on the 
fluffy baldness of his scalp and we slid quietly away. 

‘How was he?’ my father asked, standing in the hall count¬ 
ing soda syphons. 

‘A bit tired, but already complaining. That’s a good sign.' 

‘Yes, and it’s probably a good thing he’s not here today. 
Your mother says there are nearly thirty people coming. Be a 
bit much for him, I dare say.’ My father always thought 
things were ‘a bit much’ for Grandpa, as if he wanted him to 
be old and helpless. Not, I'm sure, that he wished him to die, 
but Dad was a great one for getting his own way, the achieve¬ 
ment of which necessitated his being surrounded by weaker 
beings. 

The rest of the morning and a good deal of the afternoon 
were spent moving furniture, washing out the hired glasses, 
preparing the food. We had decided on chicken risotto, to be 
kept going on the dining-room hotplate and served in shifts, 
so that nobody would have to do a balancing act with their 
plate. With all the extra leaves placed in the dining table, we 
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estimated that sixteen could sit at any one time. *Or fourteen 
and Major Bodkin/ said Mum. 

We had tea in the kitchen, then I went upstairs to bath and 
dress, pleased to have several hours in which to get ready. It 
was a major production involving forty minutes in pine-green 
water and over half an hour at the dressing-table mirror. My 
eyeliner was up to its tricks again. Having painted a line 
along one eyelid perfectly, I managed to do the other eye 
slightly wider. This meant widening the first line, which 
itself became too wide—etcetera until my eyelids were en¬ 
tirely black and I had to wipe it all off. Back to square one 
and the echo of my father's voice; ‘I don't know why you 
want to plaster your face with all that dreadful black stuff.' 

By the time I had fixed my hair into a suitably romantic 
chignon it was after seven o’clock and I could hear my 
parents downstairs already sampling the drinks. I had a new 
dress for the party, soft green cr^pe with long narrow sleeves 
and a swirling skirt. I zipped myself into it and stood before 
the wardrobe mirror, then raised my arms and began to 
pirouette over the carpet, revelling in the softness of the 
material as it floated to and fro around my thighs. I was 
humming ‘Belle of the Ball’ when my bare foot stepped on a 
discarded shoe and 1 fell thuddingly to the ground. 

A tap on the door and John came into the room. The sight 
of his surprised, not to say alarmed expression made me burst 
out laughing, and he came and sat on the carpet next to me 
and laughed with me, just for the sake of it. Then he kissed 
me, and said I looked beautiful and what was I doing on the 
floor? 

‘I've been swept off my feet,' I breathed, very Mae West, at 
which he kissed me again. 

‘We ought to go downstairs,’ I said. 

‘Not yet. I’ve got something for you. Want to know what it 
is?’ 

*Mmm,' I said seductively, still in my carelessly frivolous 
Hollywood mood. 

‘First you have to kiss me three times, promise to love me 
for ever and never burn the toast.’ John was at it, too. 

‘Where must I kiss you?’ Greatly daring. 

‘Once on the mouth and once on each knee.’ 
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‘Why your knees?’ 

‘Why not?’ 

So 1 gave him a long, passionate kiss on the mouth, which 
in other circumstances might have led to anything, then bent 
and gave a quick peck to each of his trousered knees. 

John shook his head. 'Not good enough. You only kissed 
my trousers.’ So I rolled up his trouser legs and planted a firm 
smacker on each white, curiously hairless kneecap. 

‘That do?' 

‘Do you love me for ever?' 

I looked squarely at him, frivolity ebbing fast. 'I do.’ 

‘In that case we can forget about the toast.’ And, still 
sitting on the floor, he produced from his pocket a small, red 
velvet box. Oddly enough, I had forgotten all about an en¬ 
gagement ring, or rather, it hadn’t even crossed my mind. 
Most of the girls I knew didn’t bother to get formally en¬ 
gaged. They just slid off one Saturday morning to a Registry 
Office and that was that. But John was an American and a 
lover of convention, so it was different with us. 

‘How about opening it?’ 

It was a medium-sized, perfectly round diamond, like the 
centre of a daisy, surrounded by petals of icy sapphire. I 
couldn’t speak. 

‘Try it on. Do you like it?’ he said anxiously, with the 
eagerness of a child who for the first time has saved his pocket 
money to buy his mother’s birthday present. 

‘Thank you, darling. Oh, thank you! ’ I said and flung my 
arms around his neck. The ring fell out of its box and got 
caught up in the folds of my skirt. When we had disentangled 
it, John asked me to hold out the appropriate finger. 

‘With this ring I thee engage...’ he began, and we both 
rocked about in smothered laughter, ‘... with my body I’ll 
thee worship-as-soon-as-thou’ll-be-good-enough-to-let-me.’ 

‘Are you two ever coming downstairs? Margaret and Clive 
are here already.’ It was my father. 

‘We scrambled to our feet and tidied each other’s disarray 
in front of the mirror. Half way through the evening I had to 
sellotape the back of the engagement ring to my finger, as it 
was several sizes too large. Did John really think my hands 
were that big? 
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‘Helloot’ piped Margaret, to whom marriage had given a 
kind of desperate joviality. ‘It’s the happy couple-to-be I ’ 

'Margaret/ I said, brushing my lips against her antiseptic 
cheek, ‘you don't know John, do you?’ 

‘I ought to, considering I asked him to our wedding, but 
I’m afraid we never said more than “How do you do’’ on the 
day, did we, John?’ 

‘How do you do?’ said John and we all laughed charm¬ 
ingly. 

‘Clive, darling, come and say hello.’ Margaret made ex¬ 
travagant beckoning gestures to her already portly husband, 
who was helping my father with the drinks. He came solidly 
over with a pink gin for Margaret and a large whisky for him¬ 
self. 

‘Jane.’ He bowed slightly and shook my hand. ‘John, 
er—Parsons, is it?’ 

‘Pearson.’ 

‘Clive Stair-Pritchard. U.S.A.F. I hear?’ 

‘That’s right.’ 

‘Do much flying?’ 

‘Very little. Just the regulation quota, really. Have to do 
that or I lose my flying status.’ 

‘Oh.’ 

‘Margaret,’ I said, touching her arm, ‘you haven’t seen my 
ring.’ 

'Oh Jane, how pretty. So delicate.’ I believe she delib¬ 
erately held her left hand beneath my finger as she looked at 
the ring, so that I would see how much larger hers was. 

‘Did you know,’ she said, ‘that the Ancient Sumerians re¬ 
garded the sapphire as a fertility stone? They used to stick 
them round the genitalia of their votive statues. And, of 
course, diamonds and sapphires together are symbolic of bone 
disease. That dates back to some of the earliest known civi¬ 
lisations, you know.’ 

‘How interesting,’ I said, not believing a word of it even 
though, knowing Margaret, it could just be true. ‘That means 
I’ll have lots of rickety children, I expect.’ 

My mother appeared with peanuts and canapes. She was 
clad in plum-coloured velvet and said my ring reminded her 
of when she got engaged before the war. I remembered that 
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lunch time in the Plough when Dad had said her hands were 
too old for rings now, and I felt abruptly sober. 

The doorbell rang and it was Uncle Ted and his wife, 
Janet. Then it was the Jacksons, then Millie Trowbridge, 
who brought her dachshund—known as ‘Dachsie', then 
Major Bodkin who had extended cheeks as if he had practised 
too hard on his hunting horn, then Aunt Patsy—then Everett 
Garner. 

He stood apologetically by the open front door, waiting for 
someone to ask him in. 1 only noticed him because I was pass¬ 
ing the door on my way to the kitchen for more ice. 

‘Ahem I ’ 

I turned round. 

‘Mr. Gamer! Whatever are you doing out there? Here, 
come in. Let’s have your coat. Yes, it is a nasty night, isn’t it? 
Look, Dad, here’s Mr. Garner. Isn’t it good of him to come all 
this way? I expect you’d like a drink, wouldn’t you? I’ll leave 
you in my father’s hands for a moment. They’re all screaming 
for ice 1 ’ 

This was the party me, produced to inject a little whirl 
into the proceedings. Particularly necessary with guests like 
Clive metaphorically doling out black armbands to all about 
them. 

Ten minutes later Dorothy arrived in a purple trouser suit 
that went into creases half way up her back. She had made a 
tremendous effort, though, even down to buying a new corset, 
which she insisted on called a cofsclette. She said it sounded 
smaller. 

I introduced her to Mr. Garner, who addressed her 
solemnly as Miss Saunders and asked if she had any memories 
of Olivia de Havilland. Dorothy threw me a desperate look, 
but I was already mingling madly, saying ‘Yes, isn’t it?’ when 
people admired my ring, and ‘Oh yes, isn’t he?’ when the 
older women admired John. 

GeoflErey Farquharson, of dubious sex (Dad called him a 
filthy pervert and only asked him to the party because he 
could get the drink cheaper for us) and even more dubious 
ancestry (it was rumoured that his parents met in Leicester 
Square), choked on a Twiglet and had to be taken outside for 
some air, and Millie Trowbridge tried to sing ‘Happy En- 
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gagement Day to You’ but had trouble with the scan^on. 
Then everybody headed for the dining room, which was not 
at all what we ^d intended. 

‘If some of you would wait a few minutes-* my mother 

tried to make herself heard, ‘you could all get a seat..But it 
was no use, and they all ended up spilling bits of rice off their 
precarious plates on to the floor, where Dachsie and Albert 
scuffled noisily for them. 

It was after ten when Rob and Tina arrived, having missed 
the earlier train. There wasn’t much food left by then, 
so Tina did boiled eggs and toast ‘soldiers’ in the kitchen 
while John and I sat on the edge of the table and talked to 
them. 

‘I’ve got a great new scheme,’ said Rob. ‘There’s this man I 
know who's organising a trip to Hyderabad in a converted 
horsebox. He wants me to go along as his second-in- 
command.’ 

‘Don’t you like the job you’re doing?* asked John. At that 
time, Rob was working for a small firm that turned Volks- 
wagens into beach buggies. 

‘Nobody wants beach buggies. Not in London, anyway. No 
beaches.’ 

‘What would the pay be like?’ 

‘Don’t know. We haven’t discussed it.' 

Tina spooned brown eggs into Noddy in Toyland eggcups. 
‘I think it sounds a bit suspect. Rob says he met this man in a 
pub. His name’s Abdul. Says he comes from Liverpool.’ • 

‘He’s got unconventional parents,’ explained Rob. ‘He’s 
got a sister called Euphemia. Abdul calls her “The Euphe¬ 
mism’’.’ 

'Are you going to tell Dad? About the job, I mean?’ 

‘Don't really know. What’s he like tonight?’ 

‘Grade One, with shades of Grade Two,’ I answered in 
sisterly shorthand. 

‘Why, whatever does that mean?’ asked John. 

‘Grade one means congenial and receptive, Grade Two 
means minor silly jokes.* 

Tina smiled. 'Is there a Grade Three?’ 

‘Oh yes. Three is sarcastic wit. Four is downright rudeness, 
Five is when he's completely lost his temper, and Six—^well 
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it's only happened once.’ 

‘What has?’ asked John. 

‘Ask Jane/ said Rob» slicing the top viciously from his egg. 

John looked at me. 

‘Later/ I said. 

Grade Six was in fact the time that Dad, having blown 
himself up into a fury over some minor domestic upset, had 
dealt Mum such a swipe on her head that she had had to curl 
her hair forward for a fortnight to hide the bruise. Rob and I 
had been deeply ashamed of our father and hardly ever 
talked about it now. 

‘I’ll see what he’s like tomorrow,’ said Rob. 

I was dubious. 'He’ll be counting the empty bottles by 
then. He’ll say “Thank God I’ve only got one daughter’’, and 
it’ll be rock cakes and cider for the wedding reception.’ 

‘That’s a bit thick,’ said Rob. ‘There are more of his and 
Mum’s friends here than yours.' 

I got down from the table. ‘That’s because they owed a bit 
of hospitality round here. I don't care. They wanted to show 
John o£E to their friends.’ I pulled John off the table. ‘Come 
and be shown off.’ As we left the room I turned back to Rob. 
‘Talk to him tonight. It’s safer than chancing his mood to¬ 
morrow.’ 

‘O.K.’ said Rob, wiping egg yolk from his lips, ‘I’ll give it a 
try.’ 

Back in the drawing room. Felicity Jackson was telling 
everyone how the new curate wore underpants with Walt 
Disney characters on them. ‘I know because my daily’s 
, daughter is going out with his housekeeper’s son.’ 

Clive Stair-Pritchard, Major Bodkin and George Jackson 
were arguing over party politics, Clive’s shiny forehead 
gathered into an important-looking frown. Miss Trowbridge 
was telling Margaret what fun it would be if we all played 
charades. ‘We could do “Parthenon’’. Of course, it would 
have to be “part-hen-on’*, but I think it's all right to cheat 
just a tiny bit, don’t you? Oh do let's 1 ’ 

Margaret saw me come into the room. ‘Jane,’ she said in an 
expressionless voice, ‘Miss Trowbridge wants to play 
charades.’ And with that she wandered off and left me to it. 
In the end I had to give poor old Millie her way, so she and I 
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and John and Uncle Ted went out into the hall to dress up in 
hats and coats and scarves—charades always have to be acted 
as if everyone is out in a blizzard. Millie took the stage for the 
first scene. Flinging wide the drawing-room door, she 
announced in theatrically-modulated tones, ‘Quiet every¬ 
body. The ... first ... syllable!’ There was a brief hush, 
before George Jackson was heard to say, ‘Of course. Major, we 
all know the Liberals are a crowd of ball-less ninnies,’ then 
Millie called out, ‘All right everyone, I want you to imagine 
that we are at an audition. I am the director of a play, looking 
for an actor to take on the role of butler or parlourmaid. First 
please 1’ 

John shuffled in from the hall and muttered, ‘The carria ge 
awaits, M’Lord.’ 

‘No, no,' said Millie. She clapped her hands. ‘Next! ’ 

I tripped in wearing an apron and carrying a feather 
duster, which I raised above my head like a television aerial. 
‘The carriage is vivout,’ I lisped. 

‘Without what?’ called Major Bodkin, with a lone guffaw. 

‘Oh I say,’ said Geoffrey Farquharson. 

‘Too undignified,’ said Millie. ‘Who’s next?’ 

Uncle Ted wore my mother’s church hat over one ear and 
carried a red umbrella. 

‘Oh no really,’ I heard Mum whisper to Mrs. Jackson. 
‘That’s my best hat.’ 

Uncle Ted coughed. ‘I thought you might like to know, 
M’Lord,’ he intoned with solemnity, ‘that the carriage is 
awaiting.’ 

‘Very good! ’ cried Millie. ‘You’ve got the part.’ She turned 
to the rest of us. ‘I think he’s got the part, don’t you? Yes, the 
part definitely goes to him.’ 

After the whole word had ground out its appearance, 
against great opposition from the political faction hard at it 
in the comer, Margaret said ‘Parthenon’, in a bored voice. 

‘But you knew,' said Millie in great agitation. ‘It’s not fair.’ 

‘Never mind,’ came the calm voice of Aunt Patsy. ‘It was 
very amusing, wasn’t it, everybody?’ So they all clapped duti¬ 
fully and told Millie she should be on the boards and Everett 
Gamer, who was looked on as an authority, said ‘My goodness 
me, yes’ several times, which was kind of him. 
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My fa^er started looking at his watch rather pointedly and 
saying, ‘I hope it won’t be too foggy for you all to drive 
home.* 

Several people took the hint and left noisily, saying ’good- 
bye then, such a lovely party’ and ‘so nice to meet John’ and 
‘you must come over and see us soon’ and ‘well goodbye then’. 
Everett Garner ofEered Dorothy a lift back to London in his 
Morris Ten, which she gratefully accepted, but told me later 
it had been a nightmare, with Mr. Gamer slowing down to 
five miles an hour every time headlights came towards him. 

Millie Trowbridge kissed me with arid lips and insisted 
Dachsie did too. His breath smelled revolting. Margaret said 
‘Well, well, Jane, see you on the day,’ and Clive said ‘Yes, 
quite.’ 

When all the guests had gone. Mum fussed around with 
glasses while my father poured a large whisky and sank into a 
chair, his chin slumped on his chest. 

‘It was a lovely party, thanks Dad,’ I said, and he raised one 
eyelid. 

‘Good, dear. Glad you enjoyed yourself.’ 

Rob was in the hall, fondling Tina’s small bottom. I gave 
him a thumbs-up and pointed to the drawing room. 

Tina came with me into the kitchen to help with the clear¬ 
ing up. Five minutes later Rob came bursting in, grabbed 
her hand and said, ‘Come on, we’re not staying here tonight! ’ 

Mum turned her head round from the sink and put a glass 
on the draining board with slow resignation. ‘What’s hap¬ 
pened now?’ 

‘It’s him, that’s all. He’s forgotten that he was ever young. 
Huh! Don’t suppose he was.’ 

‘Do be sensible, darling,’ said my mother. ‘The last train’s 
probably gone by now. Why don’t you stay until the morn¬ 
ing?’ 

‘We’ll hitch-hike.’ Rob kissed her briefly and went out of 
the door, with Tina shrugging behind him. 

‘Thanks for the party, anyway, Mrs. Carpenter.’ 

‘All right, dear.’ 

My mother looked helplessly at me. ‘I don’t know. It's 
always the same. If it isn’t one, it’s the other, and if it isn’t the 
other, it’s both.’ 
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After the front door had been violently slammed, Dad 
came slowly into the kitchen. His face was mottled and red, 
but it was hard to know whether this was caused by the 
whisky or his row with Rob. 

‘My God,' he said, ‘that I should have spawned a leech.' 

‘1 beg your pardon, dear,' said Mum. 

*A leech. L-E-E-OH. Two hundred pounds for some 
ne'er-do-well called Abdul.' 

‘Abdul, dear?' 

‘Abdul. A-B-D-U-L. Have I got to say everything twice?' 

‘No, dear.' 

This two hundred pounds was a surprise to me. ‘Did Rob 
want to borrow money from you?’ I asked. 

‘That was the idea, yes. Well I told him.’ 

‘Told him wliat?’ said my mother. 

‘Told him he could stay away from this house until he 
could learn to stand on his own two feet. Snivelling, long¬ 
haired pansy. He’s no son of mine.’ 

Mum’s face had fallen in horror. ‘You shouldn’t have done 
that, George. You should not have done that.' She pulled her¬ 
self upright. ‘I’ll write and tell him you didn’t mean it.’ 

‘You do anything of the sort and I won’t answer for the 
consequences.’ A mad light in his eyes seemed to threaten 
Grade Six. 

‘Where’s John?’ I asked nervously. 

‘Oh God knows. It’s not him we’re talking about.' 

John was, in fact, giving Rob and Tina a lift into Fareham 
where they were just in time to catch the last train to 
London. 

The next morning my father counted the empty bottles. 
‘Good thing I’ve got a daughter,’ he said, ‘seeing as how I 
don't seem to have a son.’ 
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Personal Description: 

a) Color of hair: Dark brownish-red, the intensity of the red 
depending on the date of the last rinse. In those days, in my 
mid-twenties, I usually wore my hair hanging down over my 
shoulders, where I hoped it swung silkily like in shampoo 
advertisements, but for special occasions, or when it needed 
washing, I wore it up. When we were children, Rob used to 
say 1 had ‘witch hair’ because the rain and wind made spiky 
rats’ tails of it, and combing was murder. Secretly, I thought I 
looked more like a sea nymph than a witch, but that’s not the 
sort of thing you tell your brother. 

b) Color of eyes: Green—a very pale, yellowish colour, not 
unlike sickly grass that has been flattened by a stone. I always 
wished that I could have had blue eyes, like my father, or the 
dark, hazel ones that dominated my mother’s quiet face, but 
it was not to be. I think I felt that shallow-coloured eyes re¬ 
flected a shallow personality and however many times John 
told me they were like cool, green lakes (the sort one could, 
presumably, drown in), I hankered for dramatic depth. 

c) Height: Five feet, five inches. Not so small as to appear 
doll-like, nor so tall that people remarked on it. (‘I’d for¬ 
gotten you were so tall, dear.’) I was lucky enough to have a 
slim, average figure, if there is such a thing, and never had 
any trouble in buying my clothes ‘off the peg’. Not like poor 
Dorothy. Outsize clothes in young styles simply didn’t exist, 
and she was forced to make nearly all her own dresses and 
skirts. She had a large dressmaker’s dummy which stood in a 
comer of her room and once one of her boyfriends had drawn 
nipples on it in red biro. 

d) Complexion: Fair. I supposed they meant colour rather than 



condition. I wondered whether anybody ever got the wrong 
end o£ the stick and wrote ‘dry and wrinkled* or ‘greasy spots’. 
I had the sort of face that went bright red in a^old wind, or 
after too many sherries. It wasn’t a pretty blush, the kind 
where a rosy glow gently highlights the cheeks, it was a hor¬ 
rible, blotchy redness that stretched from forehead to chin. I 
could sometimes halt it by thinking of ice cubes, but not 
before my father had drawn attention to my flushed appear¬ 
ance. ‘Rosy, Rosy, blushing rose, I can see my face in your 
shining nose.’ Thank goodness it was merely a thermometer 
and not an emotional barometer. 

John and I had engagement photographs taken in a small 
.studio off the Rrompton Road that November. An over-made- 
up Scots woman with rattling costume jewellery sat me in a 
brocade chair, while John stood behind, bending slightly at 
the knees to help the composition. The photographer wore a 
green mohair suit with a purple kipper tie and kept saying 
‘Charming, how too nice’, to which the rattling woman would 
reply ‘Pairfect’. One had the feeling that they had a set patter 
for engagement pictures, taking it in turns to ask the date of 
the wedding, the name of the church, the number of brides¬ 
maids, guests and speeches. When the photographs finally 
arrived, there was a card with them saying ‘Eileen and Oscar 
Le Mare wish you every happiness and suggest a Le Mare 
16" X 34" enlargement as a permanent memento of the happy 
union.' Needless to say, they didn’t ‘suggest’ the price. 

There was only one photograph worth enlarging, anyway; 
all the others made one or both of us look like exhausted 
zombies. Oscar Le Mare had said ‘smile’ and caught us feebly 
simpering, John’s right eyebrow having somehow assumed an 
idiot droop. The one we finally chose showed John smiling 
solicitously at the top of my head, while I looked straight at 
the camera, smirking self-consciously. It wasn’t very good of 
either of us (or so I liked to think) but Mum was delighted 
and had it framed with the engagement announcement from 
the Telegraph. She put it on the mantelpiece where she 
could sigh over it when no one was looking and remind her¬ 
self what a short time ago it seemed when she was changing 
my nappies. 

John and 1 were to be married at St. Edmund-Under-Oak, 
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the Fenley parish church, and we had already been to see the 
Vicar. The Reverend Peregrine Clausen agreed to marry us 
on March 6th, 1971, and wrote in a slow copperplate the in¬ 
formation for the Banns. 

Then, ‘Bridesmaids?’ he inquired. 

‘Just mo.’ I had a couple of small cousins who would fill 
the bill nicely and by a lucky chance their mother. Aunt 
Janet, had already offered to make my wedding dress, so per¬ 
haps she could manage their dresses as well. Mine was to be 
white taffeta, very plain, with long sleeves and a high, frilled 
collar. The ‘back interest’ would be a small white rose sewn 
above the short train and my head-dress was going to be a 
wreath of white stephanotis. Rob said I would look like the 
queen of the fairies—all his girl friends got married in 
trouser suits, it seemed. 

Jill and Elizabeth, the two bridesmaids, would wear long 
red velvet dresses with white lace collars and their bouquets, 
like mine, would be of stephanotis and freesias. 

‘You’ll be having a rehearsal, of course,’ said Mr. Clauson. 
‘We usually have that the afternoon previous to the cere¬ 
mony.’ He peered at his leather-bound diary. ‘Shall we say 
three-thirty on the 5th?’ 

‘What about the best man?’ said John. ‘Does he have to 
rehearse as well?’ 

‘No need, unless he wants to, Mr. Pearson. Just have him 
here half an hour early on the day.’ 

That was John’s friend Harvey Schlesinger if he could 
make it. Otherwise Rob had offered to stand in. I hoped 
Harvey would be able to come, as I didn’t foresee much peace 
from my father if he thought Rob, hair flopping over the 
collar of a rented morning suit, was to take an active part in 
the proceedings. 

‘That’s it then, sweetheart,’ said John, as we left the 
church. ‘Apart from the cars and the photographs and the 
flowers—and the invitations, of course—there’s just one big 
item on your agenda.’ 

‘There is?’ I queried. 

‘Your visa. You can be cleared in the eyes of God to come 
and live with me, but you won’t get further than Boston Air- 
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port without the official blessing of the U.S. Department of 
Immigration.' 

‘What do I do, then?' 

‘You get a form from the U.S. Embassy in Grosvenor 
Square, fill it in, and then they’ll call you in for a medical 
and fingerprinting, all that kind of thing. It’s quite a per¬ 
formance. You’d better apply fairly soon in case there are any 
complications.’ 

‘Such as?’ 

‘Such as, hm, your addiction to heroin, your twenty-eight 
convictions for shoplifting, your—your intimate association 
with members of the KGB. I don't know, honey, just make 
sure you don’t leave it too late, that’s all.' 

It was all so close now. It was all ^bout to happen. The 
road back to Steeplehurst was spiky with frost. It crunched 
under our feet as we held hands and ran. 

Personal Financial Resources: This was a four-part question, 
listed as (a) Cash, (b) Bank deposits, (c) Real estates (value) and 
(d) Other (describe). My financial resources were, like most 
people’s, in a continual state of fluctuation, so I made a guess 
as to what they might be at the time of my marriage and 
added a note about John’s salary, in case they felt I was a bad 
money risk. 

I said nothing about the hundred and twenty pounds lying 
snugly in my Woolworth’s cash box. I hoped John would be 
proud of me when I handed it over. I planned to do this a few 
days before the wedding and looked forward to seeing his 
happily surprised face. A few pounds had been added to the 
box at Christmas and this had helped me to reach, even over¬ 
take, my original target. 

Just after Christmas, John had to go away again to Belgium 
and Mr. Garner gave me the morning off so that 1 could go 
with him to the airport. After he had checked in we stood 
by the barrier until the last possible moment, not talking 
much, but staring long into each other’s eyes, as if we could 
somehow achieve a kind of fusion that would bridge the part¬ 
ing. 

John looked particularly handsome that morning. His blue 
uniform, newly cleaned and pressed, gave him a look of easy 
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confidence and I was so proud. I wondered if the other pas¬ 
sengers were saying ‘What a good-looking man' and feeling 
sad for us when his flight was finally called. 

Enveloping me in his long arms for a moment, John 
murmured ‘Love you, Janey,’ then he kissed me, almost sav¬ 
agely, before turning away with a businesslike stride towards 
Passport Control. He didn’t look back, and, when I had fin¬ 
ished searching in my handbag for a Kleenex to blot the fast- 
welling tears, he was gone. 

I wasn’t much use to Mr. Garner that day, and, after finding 
six typing mistakes in one of my letters, he sent me home early. 
At five o’clock I was making myself a cup of tea when the 
doorbell rang and a young boy delivered a bunch of two 
dozen red roses wrapped in bows and cellophane. He was 
watching the expression on my face a bit too closely, too 
cheekily, so I thanked him abruptly and^hut the door. Back 
in the kitchen 1 tore open the tiny envelope that was pinned 
to the cellophane. The card was signed simply: ‘John’ and 
I sat at the table and cried bittersweet tears while the kettle 
poured steam over my bent head. 

On the 3rd January, when I had recovered from the trauma 
of our parting and was happily making plans for the March 
wedding, I received the letter. 

‘Darling Jane,’ it said. ‘Some rather bad news. Our wedding 
will have to be put off until the summer—^June or July, I 
think. I have just received notification that I am to be posted 
to Vietnam in February. This means that I must return to 
the States next week, and I will not have a chance to see 
you before I go. But above all, darling, you must not worry. 
I know you hoped that I would escape this posting, but 
truly I would be happier to feel I had done my bit. How¬ 
ever one may feel about the morality of the war, the iact does 
remain that there are thousands of American boys out there, 
and for every one that is sent to Vietnam, another can be 
allowed home. 

‘In any case, 1 don’t anticipate that 1 will be concerned 
much in the fighting. My posting is to the Embassy in Saigon, 
under Brigadier-General Arless, and 1 am given to believe 
that the work will mainly involve news media—^military 
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operations and statistics—on the censorship side. So, you see, 
your old fianc^ should be quite safe. 

‘I am just so very sorry that we cannot get married as 
planned, and 1 know you must be as upset as I am, but think 
how wonderful it will be when we can settle down together 
later in the year without the threat of a posting hanging over 
us. Immediately I return from Vietnam I will have thirty 
days’ leave and no power on God’s green earth will keep me 
from that church. Tell the vicar you’ll let him know the date 
as soon as possible—and then, wham! 

‘Be patient, darling, and write often. You can get me at my 
home base until February 5 when I have to go over to the 
West coast for processing.’ 

He had said ‘don't worry’, but what else was there to do? 
Once I had telephone my parents, written to the Vicar and 
told my aunt there was no rush over the dresses, I could only 
wait. The excitement that had been building up inside me as 
March 6 th drew nearer drooped with anti-climax and I con¬ 
sidered taking up cookery classes to help pass the time and 
take my mind off thoughts of little Vietcong with snarling 
knives. In the end, though, 1 just sat around, having no heart 
for anything but an all-consuming concern over John. 

His letters were fairly frequent. He had landed at Tan Son 
Nhut on February 8th and was taken to Saigon in an army 
truck. There he found less evidence of war than he had 
anticipated, though a few areas of the city were scarred by air 
raids. 

‘There is a water shortage at the moment,' he told me, ‘and 
what there is has to be purified by the army before we can 
drink it. Have you ever tasted purified water? It is curiously 
unrefreshing. I went into Cholon yesterday, the Chinese 
district where every other person is a black marketeer. I 
bought you such a pretty gold bracelet and some ear-rings for 
my mother (who, by the way, always sends love to you via her 
letters). 

‘Guess what? Harvey Schlesinger arrived here yesterday, so 
I have been showing him around. We went to a Viet res¬ 
taurant on Tudo Street and he tried to pick up a girl called 
Houng. He kept buying her drinks, but she put them all 
carefully on a side table. Then her boyfriend arrived and 
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they both sat down and drank the lot. Harvey was wild, as 
you can imagine! Don’t yet have a date for my return, but 
I’ll let you know.* . 

I wrote to John every two days, but some of my letters got 
lost en route. There wasn’t much to tell him, so I just made 
sure he could have no worries about my love or fidelity and 
ended each letter with ‘I miss you’. 

I knew he must be missing me, too, but his letters were 
always so full of his busy life in Saigon that he didn’t dwell on 
it like I did. 1 was glad of this for his sake, but was not en¬ 
tirely devoid of Jealousy, nonetheless. 

Dorothy was a great help at this time, sitting for hours 
while I talked on and on about John, never once indicating 
that she was bored with the subject, though she must fre¬ 
quently have wished us both on the top of Everest. She made 
me go to the cinema with her at least once a week, paying for 
me when I couldn’t afford it, and she pinched a large 
calendar from her office so we could mark off the last days 
of spinsterhood in red pencil. Occasionally this irksome 
waiting would make me bad-tempered and scratchy, but 
Dorothy took no notice and shut herself in her room with a 
book so I wouldn’t be irritated by her good humour. 

Dorothy thought I should make the wedding dress myself. 
‘You've got all the time in the world and your aunt would 
probably love it if you took the job off her hands.’ 

‘But I couldn’t. I can’t sew—at least, not in straight lines.’ 

‘You could with my machine, it’s easy. I’ll help you with 
the cutting out, if you like.’ 

As luck had it, Aunt Janet hadn’t even begun the dress, 
so I collected the bale of white taffeta from her and spent 
many evenings with the whole thing spread out on sheets on 
the sitting room floor. I would just have finished placing the 
paper patterns where I thought they ought to go, when 
Dorothy would come in to see how I was getting on. The 
draught from the door blew the patterns into the air and I 
would have to start again. After this had happened three 
times, Dorothy decided it had better be a joint effort, so 
almost every evening we happily cut and tacked and 
machined and stitched until, nearly a month later, it was 
finished. 
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I wrote to John: ‘You'd hardly believe it, but the dress is 
finally ready. You should see it (well, you will, of course, but 
not until the day). Imagine a cross between Mary Quant, 
Dior and Balenciaga and you’ll be there. Or pretty nearly. 
You didn’t know you were marrying a dressmaker, did you? 1 
think ril make something for you next. Would you like a 
flowery shirt?’ 

John’s letters were still full of Saigon and the Embassy life. 
He had also been on a few trips with General Arless to some 
of the big army installations. At Bien Hoa he had met an old 
schoolfriend from Wilton who had been shot down during a 
combat mission. He was lucky to be alive, but his walking 
days were over. John knew his mother quite well. ‘She is a 
widow with just this one son. Now she can never be a grand¬ 
mother.’ 

May marked the return of Christopher Littlemore, the 
dreaded 'sticky paw merchant’ who had all but made sure 
John and I would never get further than a handshake. I had 
seen him only a couple of times since Margaret’s wedding and 
still recoiled in horror from those clammy fingers. 

He appeared at the flat one evening while I was watching a 
particularly engrossing serial on the television. ‘Do carry on 
watching,’ he said. 'I know how it is with serials—miss a 
second and you've lost the thread. Don’t mind me. I’ll just sit 
here and wait till it’s over.’ 

Of course, I had to turn it off and make him a cup of coffee. 
As I passed him the cup he fondled my wrist before taking 
hold of the saucer. 

‘I hear you’re engaged, then?’ he said. 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Is this the lucky fellow?’ He picked up John’s photograph 
and made smears on the glass. *Fery American-looking, isn’t 
he. Do I know him?’ 

‘No,’ I lied—not for any particular reason except that the 
two of them were such poles apart already I wanted to keep it 
that way. 

‘So we’ll be losing you to Yankee-land soon, I suppose?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Pity. You know, Jane,’ he pulled his chair nearer to mine, 
I would have thought you’d be much better off with someone 
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nearer home. After all, there’s nothing to beat the good old 
Englishman, when all’s said and done.’ 

I put down my coffee cup. ‘That’s a matter of opinion,’ I 
said. ‘Do you mind if I turn the television on again?’ 

Towards the end of May, John wrote to say he would be 
home in the first week of August. ‘Book the church for the 
14th,’ he said, ‘and I’ll be there.’ I was so excited I raced 
around the flat with his letter, hopping and jumping. 
Flowers, cars, invitations, organist, bridesmaids. Suddenly, 
after so many weeks of nothing to do, there was everything to 
do. 

Christopher Littlemore came round again and I cooked 
him dinner and laughed at his weak jokes. Mr. Garner found 
he had a brand new secretary—one who could type fifty 
letters a day and still find time to take his shirts to the 
laundry—and Dorothy came home to find the calendar 
propped up over the sink with a fat red circle round the four¬ 
teenth of August. 

'One thing on your agenda,’ John had said. ‘Your visa.’ I 
wrote to the Embassy, asking for a form, I was at Steeplehurst 
for the weekend and gave the letter to Rob to post. After 
three weeks I had heard nothing and time was getting short. 
We were half way through June and there were only two 
months left to sort out the ‘complications’ predicted by John. 
I telephoned Rob. 

‘Do you remember that letter?’ 

‘What letter?’ 

‘That one to the American Embassy.’ 

'That one. What about it?’ Rob could be infuriating. 

‘Did you post it?’ 

‘Did I post it...’ (pause for thought) ‘No. I gave it to 
Abdul. He said he was passing a pillar box.’ 

‘Oh God.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘Nothing. Thanks Rob. ’Bye.’ 

I wrote again and this time posted the letter carefully my¬ 
self. The visa form arrived three days later. 

The fridge rattled into life and I glanced up at the clock. It 
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was ten to seven and time 1 roused myself from my reverie 
and started to think about supper. Rob and Tina would be 
arriving soon and it would appear more welcoming if a pan 
of spaghetti sauce were issuing forth a few tempting 
smells. 

The hot July day had begun to cool, but an ice-cream van 
in the street below was still inviting custom with the 'O, O, 
Antonio’ of its musical chimes. I half shut the kitchen 
window against an evening breeze and heard the telephone 
ring in the hall. Getting a saucepan out of the cupboard, 
more as a gesture of intent than anything else, I placed it on 
the wooden draining board before going to pick up the re¬ 
ceiver. 

‘Jane?’ It was Rob. ‘Look, Tina can’t come tonight. She’s a 
bit off colour.’ 

‘Oh dear,’ I said, wondering what I could make tomorrow 
with Tina's share of the minced beef. ‘What about you? Do 
you still want to come or are you staying with Tina?’ 

‘I’ll come. Look Jane, I want to talk to you. It’s ... well, it’s 
important. Tell you when I see you. O.K.?’ 

‘Yes, of course.’ What on earth could it be? Back in the 
kitchen I looked at the visa form and decided it would be best 
to finish it before Rob came. If he had something important 
to say, it might take all evening. 

Question 41 dealt with all the classes of ineligibility. 41(a) 
asked if I were mentally retarded, insane, psychopathic, 
sexually deviant, addicted to narcotic drugs, alcoholic, con¬ 
tagiously diseased. It wanted also to know about any physical 
disabilities, whether I was a pauper, beggar or vagrant, if I 
had been convicted of a crime involving moral turpitude, im¬ 
prisoned for more than five years, if I was a polygamist (prac¬ 
tising or advocate), a prostitute, a procurer, or in any way 
likely to become a public charge on the United States. 

This question could, of course, have been answered at great 
length by almost anyone. Who, at some time or another, has 
not been guilty in some minor way of one or more of these 
‘crimes’? Who is to define 'mentally retarded’ when it all 
depends on a non-existent norm? How many children have 
not indulged in homosexual ‘crushes’ of one kind or another? 
Is the girl who sleeps with a man because he buys her expen- 
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sive presents a prostitute? And how deep a shade of immoral¬ 
ity constitutes turpitude? 

But to the question ‘Do any of the foregoing classes apply 
to you?’ I answered ‘No.’ 

The same answer sufficed for sections (b) and (c). Had I 
been deported from the United States, been guilty of attemp¬ 
ting to procure a visa by wilful misrepresentation, avoided 
military service in time of war, been convicted for violating 
drug regulations, sought entry from foreign contiguous terri¬ 
tory on a non-signatory carrier? (What did that mean?) Was I 
unable to read and understand some language or dialect? 
Had I, knowingly and for gain, encouraged any other alien to 
enter the United States illegally? No. 

Was I an anarchist, a Communist, did 1 support or advocate 
violent insurrection against government, unlawful destruction 
of property, sabotage, the doctrines of world communism or 
the establishment of a totalitarian dictatorship in the United 
States? Did I seek to enter the United States to engage in 
prejudicial activities or unlawful activities of a subversive 
nature? No. No, no, no. 

Were you assisted in completing this application? 

No. Unless a couple of glasses of cheap sherry and a day¬ 
dreaming memory constituted assistance. 

I had now reached the last page, and ‘Do not write below 
the following line’ sealed the conclusion of my efforts. I 
folded the form, addressed an envelope and told myself that I 
would post it on my way to work in the morning. One thing 
was sure. I would not be giving it to Rob. 

Why was he so irresponsible? I pondered as I stirred butter 
and oil around the heavy saucepan. He and I had suffered the 
same upbringing—a mixture of sentimental but wary kind¬ 
ness and blunt insensitivity. It had left me insecure, I knew, 
which was one of the reasons I now clung so happily to my 
dream of a steadfast marriage. But Rob was different, so 
much more independent than I was, and yet so easily hurt 
still by my father’s rough manner. I don’t think he ever really 
tried to understand, he merely condemned—and suffered all 
the more because of it. 

His rebellion against his middle-class upbringing took the 
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knrm of trying to shock. He wore his floppy hair far longer 
than could possibly be approved of back home in Fenley, and 
his clothes had apparently leapfrogged from jumble sale to 
jumble sale before clinging untidily but hopefully to his thin 
frame. There was no doubt that his charm, his innocently 
sweet smile and teasing eyes, led him like a compass through 
life. Although every hare-brained scheme folded in a heap at 
his moccasined feet, there was always someone standing by to 
take him on for another chance. To trust him. 

And Tina trusted him, too. I don’t think she ever trusted 
him to be faithful, or perhaps to marry her some day, but she 
trusted him to be honest. She knew that if Rob ever tired of 
her, he would say ‘Sorry, doll, but that’s it. O.K.?’ And it 
would be O.K., because she, in her unselfish way, wanted him 
always to have the mental and physical freedom he so 
obviously craved. 

The trouble with Rob's brand of thinking was that the 
presence of debts was not considered an obstacle to freedom. 
A moral debt could be forgotten until, in his mind, it never 
existed, and a cash debt was something you didn’t worry 
about too much until you were threatened with litigation, at 
which point you sold something, or borrowed from someone 
less likely to miss the money than your erstwhile creditor. 
Rob made some enemies, of course, but his ready smile 
brought far too much forgiveness—especially from women— 
for his own good. 

I stirred the spaghetti sauce with the huge wooden spoon 
Dorothy had borne home in triumph from a sale at Habitat. 1 
missed having Dorothy around, and wondered how she was 
faring in Naples with her German optician. Perhaps he 
would be good to her and make her holiday memorable for 
candlelight and soft lips in the moonlight, instead of fascinat¬ 
ing architecture and sweaty, swollen feet. 

As it was only Rob coming to supper we could eat in the 
kitchen, and I laid the table with plastic mats and greyed 
silver forks. I could put the spaghetti water on to boil, so that 
we could eat almost straight away. It was seven forty-five. Rob 
rattled the flap of the letter box. 
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'Poor old Tina’s got herself pregnant.' 

So that was it. That was the important matter Rob needed 
to talk about. I wasn’t in the least surprised; they had been 
sleeping together for the last two or three years. Tina, I 
knew, had been on the pill since last summer, when she had 
confessed to me that it was responsible for her occasional 
headaches. 

'What about her pills?’ I asked, trying to make light of it, 
not turning round from the sink, where strands of spaghetti 
strayed over the edge of the plastic colander. 

‘We went to the Lake District and she left them behind,’ 
Rob explained in an offhand monotone, pulling out a stool 
and sitting at the table. 

'But there are ... other things.’ Birth control was not some¬ 
thing I normally discussed with Rob—certainly not as a 
personal matter. 

‘The night we arrived the shops were shut. We thought 
we’d chance it.’ 

‘But what about... you know ... don’t they have machines 
in pubs?’ 

‘We thought we’d chance it.’ 

I put the plates on the table and he looked me straight in 
the eye, challenging me to disapprove. 

‘What are you going to do? Will you get married?’ 

'She wants an abortion.’ 

An abortion. A living foetus cut off from its supply of life. 
A poor, dead, half-formed child. A wet, red blob of jelly in a 
hospital bucket. My niece. My nephew. 

‘Oh Rob, she can’t I ’ 

‘She can, and I think she’s right. You see.., well the fact is, 
just before she became pregnant I told her I never wanted to 
get married. I can’t bear the thought of being tied down to a 



surburban existence, the same face scowling at me from day 
to day across the breakhist table. It isn't anything personal, 
nothing against Tina, but will I want her when she's sixty? 
That’s what I ask myself.’ 

This was the true son of the father talking. ‘And what 
about Tina? After all, you’ve been practically living together 
for over two years. Don't you love her at all?' 

‘She's good in bed. Sorry, but she is.’ Rob, by now em¬ 
barrassed, held his cigarette before his eyes, as if the smoke 
could obscure his guilt. ‘In any case, she wouldn’t marry 
me now, not after what I said, so she's going to have an 
abortion.’ 

‘You don’t think she might have the child anyway—have it 
adopted, perhaps?’ 

‘No. She’s frightened that when the time came she would 
want to keep it.’ 

‘What’s so terrible about that?’ I asked, stung into defence 
of the unborn child by Rob’s callous plans to do away with 
it. 

‘But it would wreck her lifel All those nappies and bottles 
... Who’d fancy a girl who smelled of boiled milk?’ He made 
a face. ‘Ugh, I wouldn’t.’ 

‘So that’s it.’ I doled out thin, slimy spaghetti and thought 
of unbilical cords. ‘The slaughter of the innocent. Murder in 
cold blood. The baby can’t put his own case, so he’s defeated 
—just like that.’ The sauce was wet and lumpy. How I 
imagined afterbirth might look. 

Rob picked up his fork. ‘Oh you can preach and moan with 
the best of them, but it’s all decided. I'ina is having an abor¬ 
tion.’ 

‘Then what in heaven’s name is there to discuss?’ I 
prodded angrily at my food, unable now to eat a morsel of 
it. 

Rob chewed hungrily and said: ‘Let’s eat first, then I’ll 
tell you.’ 

*No.’ I pushed my plate to one side. ‘You’d better tell me 
now.’ Something in Rob’s evasive tone warned me that, what¬ 
ever was coming, I wasn’t going to like it. 

‘O.K. It’s the money.’ 

I didn’t answer, merely looked steadily at him. 
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‘The abortion. I need a hundred pounds.' He paused, then 
it all came out in a rush. ‘Abdul says he can lend me the rest, 
and 1 could pay you back. Say a pound a week—two if you 
like. It would be all paid ofiE in a year. How about it?’ 

I thought of the much-fingered notes lying in the Wool- 
worth's cash box. I recalled my picture of John’s happy sur¬ 
prise. I asked, ‘What’s the alternative?’ 

‘Back street, knitting needles, you know.* Rob was trying 
to shock me into parting with the money. 1 had heard stories 
of what could happen—terrible infections, half the foetus left 
inside, permanent infertility. 

‘Isn't there anyone else you could ask?' 

‘Such as?’ Rob said sourly, as if the world had conspired to 
develop this situation. 

I got up and walked to the window. The sun lingered with 
orange magnificence between the grey buildings. A glorious 
swan-song. In another kitchen, two men were washing up and 
arguing in petulant voices, one of them flapping a tea towel 
impatiently at the other. 

‘Coffee?’ asked^Rob. 

I didn’t answer, but heard him fill the kettle and search for 
a couple of mugs. 

‘Ordinary or Gold Blend?’ 

My money ... John’s money ... Tina’s baby ... Rob’s chi^ 
... Mum’s grandchild ... A Death in the Family. All right, so 
w hatever I said would make no difference. The child would 
die, and in time it would be almost forgotten. It would have 
no personality to be remembered by, no snub nose, or blue 
eyes, no gurgling laugh or clutching fingers. Oh yes, they 
were all there—every tiny characteristic—^right from the 
moment of conception. But who would ever know whether 
that blob of jelly was an embryo genius—a musician or a 
painter, perhaps—or an idiot, or a beauty, or a clown, or a 
thinker. Maybe he had Tina’s fair skin. Maybe she had Rob’s 
smile. 

Yes, we would all forget, except Tina, poor Tina who knew 
that the ugly bulge of pregnancy would be the means of her 
losing Rob. Poor Tina who would risk a back-street abortion 
rather than the loss of her selfish lover. 1 thought of her frail 
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figure, lying bleeding on grey sheets, and almost wavered. 
But no; I could not be party to such a crime, whatever the 
consequences of my refusal. Perhaps if I withheld my support 
they might decide on adoption after all. I turned round from 
the window. 

‘Sorry Rob,’ I said. ‘Nothing doing.' 

‘But Jane-' 

‘No. That money’s for John—for our house—and I shan’t 
change my mind. You’ll have to go somewhere else.’ 

‘O.K. If that’s how you feel. But I should have thought my 
own sister...’ 

‘Please don’t go on. I really don’t want to talk about it.’ 

‘Very well.' Rob poured his coffee dramatically down the 
sink. ‘I'll go.' 

As he opened the front door he cast dignity aside for a 
moment and murmured pleadingly, ‘Don’t tell Mum and 
Dad, will you?’ 

I almost smiled. ‘No, stupid. And Rob—^give my love to 
Tina. Tell her I’m—I'm sorry.’ 

That night I lay awake for several hours worrying and ex¬ 
amining my conscience, until eventually I fell into sleep and 
a long dream. I dreamed I was a princess whose suitors were 
sent away on arduous missions in their bids for my hand. 
None of them returned and eventually my father, the 
Emperor (a terrible purple man with a mandarin mous¬ 
tache), ordered that I should marry Wart Man, a dwarf goat¬ 
herd with dirty nails and halitosis. As we walked up the aisle, 
the church bell rang, only it was the doorbell and I was sit 
ting up in bed with my hair over one eye. 

I struggled out of bed and buttoned the neck of my blue 
cotton nightdress. I went to the front door and pulled it open 
a few inches. A boy stood there. 

‘You Miss Carpenter?’ 

‘Er, yes.’ I wasn't sure, being still half in the land of warty 
goatherds. 

'For you.' He gave me a telegram and ran off down the 
stairs. 

My fingers plucked feebly at the buff envelope, eventually 
loosening the flap. 1 hadn’t read the front, or I would have 
seen the words 'Western Union’. 



I unfolded the telegram and read, with bemused slowness: 
‘Heartbroken to tell you John killed in Saigon yesterday 
know you will share our profound grief. Fred and Mary Lou 
Pearson.’ 
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( 9 ) 

I didn't cry then. I read the telegram again and pictured the 
Pearsons composing it. ‘Fred, should we put “deep misery” or 
“profound grief”?’ My newspaper flopped through the letter 
box. ‘Tugs Refloat Tanker. ‘Pollution minimal,’ says coast¬ 
guard.’ I read the telegram again and wondered why I wasn’t 
crying. Surely I should be. It was my John they were talking 
about—my fiancd, the man I loved so dearly, who was going 
to carry me off to wedded bliss. 

But he couldn’t now. Not any more. Couldn’t he? No. 
Weren’t we going to live in a white house with green 
shutters? No. Wasn’t he going to lie in bed with me and 
stroke away my tiredness? No. Wasn’t he coming back to me? 
No. Not ever. Never. 

Never. That was the worst of it. The finality. It wasn’t ‘one 
day' or ‘not yet’, it was ‘never’. 

1 put a hand against the hall table to support myself and 
stared at Dorothy’s bust of Disraeli. But it was John’s face I 
saw, plaster-cast and smiling. Smiling and nodding in a foul 
mockery of what might have been. Then, slowly, the face 
changed. It grew pale and waxen, the teeth fixed in a perm¬ 
anent grin. The skin shrank away and it was a skull. The eyes 
fell back into the head. Worms slunk guiltily out of the 
sockets. And still the face smiled. 

I felt the clammy, icy sweat that began to trickle in the small 
of my back, I heard a door slam in the next flat and the 
distant ring of a telephone. But still I stood, transfixed, gaz¬ 
ing at the head. Disraeli once more, with a slightly chipped 
nose. I had to read the telegram again; I couldn’t help it. 

‘John was killed in Saigon yesterday.’ When was ‘yester¬ 
day’? Was it Tuesday, when I had been to see my aunt about 
the bridesmaids’ dresses? Was it then? And how? How was he 
killed? Was there a bomb in the night? Was it on one of his 
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trips with the General? Did a scruffy little Vietcong sniper 
take a pot shot from a tree? Did a dirty-yellow man with a 
knife creep up behind him? Did he know he was going to 
die? Was he in pain? Oh, John. 

‘Johnl’ Where was he, my saviour, my hope? Where was 
he, now that 1 needed him more than ever? 

I sat down on the hall floor and began to pick at the lace 
edging on my nightdress. Then I tore it. Then I ripped at the 
whole thing until it hung off me in fraying blue tatters. 1 put 
a bit of it in my mouth and bit hard. It didn’t matter. 
Nothing mattered any more. I crawled on hands and knees 
along the floor to my bedroom, then up on to the bed, where 
1 lay face upwards, glazed eyes fixed on the ceiling. It didn’t 
matter. Nothing mattered. 

I was at the altar rail with Wart Man. As he leant forward 
and said, ‘I do’, I caught a whiff of his loathsome breath. We 
turned to face the guests, only there weren’t any, and the 
organ played the Death March. 

The ceiling had a small black mark on it where 1 had once 
swatted a daddy-longlegs with the Sunday Mirror. John was 
killed in Saigon. Did you know? Yes, wasn’t it sad. My 
wedding dress, swathed in plastic sheets, hung from the 
picture rail. How beautiful. She made it herself, they say. The 
blushing bride. ‘What a handsome pair they make.’ ‘But I've 
always wanted a chromium toastrack.’ Look at your nightie. 
What a mess. Take it off and put on something else. Put on 
that beautiful, sad, wedding dress. Let’s see how you might 
have looked. 

Nol You are not a character in a play. You are not Miss 
Havisham, nor are you Bette Davis being tragic. You are Jane 
Carpenter and your flanc^ is dead, so have some dignity. Go 
on, weep for him. 

But 1 could not. 

The telephone had been ringing for several minutes when 
I at last rolled slowly off the bed to answer it. My alarm clock 
said half past ten. I didn’t remember the last two and a half 
hours. My head ached with a dry throb and my nose needed 
blowing. 

‘Jane? Is that you, Jane?’ 

‘Oh. Hello Mr. Gamer.’ 
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‘I wondered what had happened to you. Are you ill? Tve 
got a lot dE letters need doing.’ 

‘I’m sorry. It’s ... I ... it’s John.’ 

‘John? John, your young man?’ 

‘Oh Mr. Gamer.’ The sound of another human voice 
brought a large lump to my throat. 

‘Poor Jane. Has he broken off the engagement? Never 
mind, my dear. There’ll be others, lots of others. Pretty girl 
like you. Come along to the office and I’ll take you out for a 
nice drink at lunch time. You can tell me all about it. You’ll 
soon feel better.’ How faintly one’s death knell sounded to 
the ears of others. 

‘It isn’t that. No.’ My words sounded clipped and im¬ 
personal, as if spoken by a machine. ‘I’m sorry. I’ll ring you 
back.’ I put the receiver down and began to make loud, in¬ 
coherent noises as the full strength of my misery swept over 
me in an all-engulhng wave. 1 watched myself in the hall 
mirror as I moaned, feeling sadder still at the sight of my 
turned-down mouth and bloodshot eyes. But still no tears 
would come. 

I stamped a bare foot like an angry child. Why? Why me? 
Why John? Why not all those thousands of others? What had 
we done to deserve this? 

The telephone rang again. I ignored it and went back to 
my room. What did other people know about grief? This was 
ray sorrow, my own sorrow, and I hugged it to me like a 
broken doll. 

It was beginning to rain, tap-tap-tap on the bedroom 
window like the fingers of Dracula. I climbed under the 
blankets. This was safe, this warm cocoon. No one could hurt 
you if you were well wrapped up. ‘Snug as a bug in a rug,' my 
mother used to say. I pulled the sheet over my head. ‘For his 
Aunt Jobiska said "No harm ... will come to a Pobble whose 
Nose is Warm.’’ ’ But the Pobble’s piece of scarlet flannel was 
swept away, and his toes fell off. ‘Everyone knows,’ said Aunt 
Jobiska, ‘that a Pobble is happier without his toes.’ But I 
wasn’t happier without John. They'd got it all wrong. 

If only the telephone would stop ringing. I could hear its 
muffled bell through the layers of blanket. On and on it 
went. Ring ring. Ring ring. Ring ring. Engagement ring. 
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Wedding ring. Mourning ring. Ring ring. 

I slid out of the blankets. It was cold now and 1 put on my 
dressing gown. Were my slippers on the wrong feet or my feet 
in the wrong slippers? Ring ring. Ring ring. 

•Hello.’ 

‘Jane? Oh thank God. Darling, it's Mummy. I read the 
papers. I thought it must have been John. Oh darling, I’m so 
desperately sorry. Jane? Darling are you there?’ 

‘Papers?’ 

‘I saw it in the Express. Didn’t you know...? I rang Mr. 
Garner. He seemed to think the engagement was off. Jane? 
Darling, you do know, don’t you?’ 

‘Yes Mum.’ 

'My poor little one. I’ve rung Daddy and he’s driving up to 
fetch you. He should be there soon. Now don’t worry. You 
can come down here and be looked after.’ 

‘I don’t... It doesn’t matter. Mum.’ 

‘No dear, of course not. You’ll be all right.’ 

‘Oh Mum?’ I felt so feeble, so tired. 

‘All right, dear, all right.’ It was the voice she used to 
soothe me with when I was a baby. Any minute now she 
might say ‘there, there’. 

‘You go and pack your little suitcase. Dad won’t be long, 
you’ll see. I’ll go and cut some nice roses for your room.’ 

Roses in my room. Where other mothers gave their chil¬ 
dren aspirin, Mum relied on the healing properties of 
Mother McGredy and Elizabeth of Glamis. What was it she 
had said about papers? My virgin newspaper lay on the hall 
carpet. I took it into the kitchen and stood by the window, 
where the damp, grey light fell on a photograph of Ted 
Heath advertising his teeth with a melon grin. Nothing on 
the front page. Page two was the foreign news. ‘No More 
Phantom Jets for Israel.’ ‘Russian Poet Expelled from 
Writers’ Union.’ ‘U.S. Soldier Guns Down Compatriots.’ 

‘U.S. Soldier Guns Down Compatriots. General Arless 
severely wounded. Saigon, Tuesday. An 18-year-old American 
soldier, believed to be suffering mental disturbance from the 
effects of jungle warfare, opened fire on several U.S. Embassy 
officials in Saigon today. The incident occurred as a number 
of soldiers, all due to be flown home, were sightseeing in the 
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capital. One broke away from the party and, disarming the 
guard at the gate of the compound, gunned down a group of 
officials gathered on the steps of the Embassy. Four men died 
and three, including General Arless, distinguished World 
War Two infantry commander, are in a critical condition. 
Among the dead are the General’s two press officers. The 
assailant, who has not been named, is under detention in the 
U.S. military hospital here in Saigon.’ 

Not even by the hand of the enemy did he die. Not in 
glory, that others might know and learn by his patriotism. He 
was standing in the sun. Perhaps he was discussing military 
matters, laughing at a joke, planning a visit to a nightclub. 
He could have seen the machine gun, just before. He might 
have died quickly, his features frozen in surprise. Where did 
the bullets hit him? Was he conscious for long? Did he cry 
out when he fell, or did he merely crumple soundlessly? ‘The 
waste, oh my God, the terrible waste,’ I said out loud. I 
wanted desperately to blame somebody. Not the killer. He 
had suffered and been defeated by the strain. The guard at 
the Embassy—the man who had allowed himself to be over¬ 
powered? The U.S. Government, the President, the country, 
the world—they were all at fault. They had taken John away 
fi'om me. God. He was at fault, too. 

Above the sink I had propped my completed visa form, 
ready for posting. My passport to where? The United States? 
That god-forsaken breeding ground of lunatic murderers. 
Christ Almighty 1 I tore the form into a hundred tiny pieces 
and dropped them in the dustbin among the umbilical cords 
and afterbirth of last night’s spaghetti. God 1 

My father drove slowly down to Steeplehurst, as if I had 
broken an arm, not a heart. We didn’t talk a lot, but he 
occasionally leaned over and patted my knee in a vague, 
paternal fashion. I think he was embarrassed. 

The roadside houses were now sharp, now dim, as I gazed 
uncuriously out of the window, doing nothing to fight the 
film that settled over my eyes. I had stopped thinking and the 
details of my distress had fused into a kind of blunt misery. 
This was all I could feel, now. 

We turned off the main road and drove slowly through 
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Fenley. The sun was trying to come out again and the land¬ 
lord of the Plough was wiping the rainwater off the benches. 
My mother was anxiously scanning the road from an upstairs 
window as we arrived at Steeplehurst, and she ran downstairs 
so as to be able to sweep me against her aproned bosom and 
search my eyes for the signs of hurt. 

'Lunch, darling? I've kept some.’ 

I didn’t know if I were hungry or not. I ate some ham and 
pushed the potato salad to the side of my plate. Nobody said a 
word; they were waiting for me to open the subject. But I 
wasn’t ready. It was my unhappiness, not theirs. 

The roses looked very beautiful, very ordinary, very sane, 
in their blue china vase on my dressing table. I used to 
borrow that vase for mixing water for my paints. I drank 
some paintwater once. It was disgusting. 

At five o’clock my mother brought me a cup of tea and sat 
on the end of my bed. She had been crying and now sniffed 
surreptitiously, her head turned away. 

‘You've been crying. Mum.' My voice held no expression. 

‘I can’t bear to see you so unhappy I ’ The words rushed out 
and were followed by a large sniff. 

I sat up and hugged her to me. Was it really my grief, to be 
shared by no one? Had I comer in sorrow? At last the tears 
came and we clung and cried, moaning and swaying, until we 
were both out of breath. I don’t believe either of us drew any 
strength from the other, but it was better than the desolation 
of weeping alone. Then my mother managed a wet smile. ‘I'll 
get some more tea. This lot’s quite cold now.’ 

After she had left the room I fumbled for a tissue and blew 
my nose hard and long. It was an incongruous, ludicrous 
sound which in other circumstances might have brought a 
laugh. But it brought more tears, hysterical tears which filled 
my senses, blotting out their cause. Was this the point of cry¬ 
ing? That it blurred the very source of one’s unhappiness? 

My weeping done, I lay as a stone, hardly thinking and 
numb to all emotion. I remembered hearing Mr. Garner on 
the telephone to a friend once. ‘Darling, I was drainedl* 
That’s how I was. Drained. Sensation had leaked away and 
now I was left to flop like an understuffed rag doll. 

Grandpa came at six to hold my hand and call me Janey. 
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Aunt Patsy had sent some sweet peas and the telephone had 
been going all afternoon. Even sadness has its compensa¬ 
tions—I was never the centre of such attention while John 
was alive. It was a pity I wasn’t enjoying it. As a matter of 
hict, I was bored. I had thought all the things there were to 
think and had started at the beginning again. So when 
Grandpa made a tentative suggestion that I should come 
downstairs for a while, I recognised the need to emerge from 
this whirligig of thought. 

I could have been an invalid, the way I was settled into a 
chair. ’I don’t think sherry would hurt her, do you, George?’ 
as if I weren’t there. 

‘Had a busy day, Mum?’ I asked brightly, to be met by a 
startled look, as though I had sworn in church. 

‘Your mother’s been ringing up all her friends,’ put in my 
father. ‘Though what it’s all got to do with them I’m blowed 
if I know.’ 

‘It’s better now than later,’ said Mum. ‘People get oflEended 
if you don’t tell them things.’ 

‘Have you told Rob?’ 

‘Yes dear. I rang him this morning. He said to tell you he’s 
very sorry and he wants to talk to you when you’re feeling 
better.’ 

I remembered my last conversation with Rob and longed 
to spill the beans, to transfer the burden of Tina’s abortion 
on to my parents’ shoulders. But Rob would never have for¬ 
given me. I wondered what he wanted to talk to me about 
now. I thought it had all been said. 

I had two helpings of apple pie at supper, which I believed 
worried my mother more than if I had eaten nothing. I 
went to bed at nine o’clock and pictured her saying, as soon as 
I had gone, ‘Why is she being so normal} It’s not natural/ 
and clearing the dishes with a fixed frown. 

As I lay in bed and listened to the soft creak of the poplars 
by my window, I felt like a small child again. I was reborn to 
the scratchy fragrance of fresh sheets, the sound of footsteps 
on the landing outside and muffled voices from the sitting 
room below. It was a time of cleansing. The old world, the 
old loves, were dead. Tomorrow would be new, and white 
and as blank as a clean slate. ‘She went forward,’ they said. 
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*with a smile on her lips and a shattered heart in her weary 
breast.' 

A shattered heart. When the last tooth had been cleaned, 
the last gush of water had scampered its merry way round the 
S-bend, the last bedroom door was clicked shut, the bogeys 
came. The voice that murmured, 'I love you, Janey,’ the 
hands that stroked and comforted and brought tingling hre. I 
stirred in my small bed, moving sideways to make room for 
him. ‘Darling,’ I murmured, and felt his breath on my cheek. 
His arm slid like a whisper around my shoulder and I moved 
closer. 

‘... I would love away your weariness and feel your warm 
hands melt the tensions of the day...' Now, I thought, now I 
will hold you to me and we will be as one, rising and falling 
on the wild, swaying slopes of our desire. My legs moved con¬ 
vulsively beneath the sheets, searching for his, while my arms 
sought his broad back, my fingers itched for his spine. But my 
arms were empty and my feet found only coldness at the sides 
of the bed. It was too late. Too late. ‘I need you, Jane,' he had 
said. ‘If you love me, why hold back?’ 

Why indeed? Why did I want him now when he was lying 
stiff and frozen in a military coffin? I did well enough without 
when he was warm and yielding and giving. ‘When we are 
married,’ I had said in patronising tones. Now we never 
would be married and never would know the comfort of each 
other’s bodies. The one thing I could have given him I had 
denied him. The one thing that would have made his 
happiness complete and erased his doubts and I had failed 
him. And for what reason? Not for his own good, surely? Not 
even for the sake of our joint happiness. No, for my own, 
selfish peace of mind, my greed that cared for nothing but my 
own wellbeing. 

I brought my hands back to my own body and touched my 
skin with fierce fingers. It was soft, so amazingly soft. But 
these breasts were not for me. They were not made round 
and plump for my hands, so why did I keep them to myself? 
Why did I play the sacrosanct virgin with a body formed for 
the pleasure of others? To have opened my heart and body to 
John would have been right. A true expression of my love for 
him. 1 could not have loved him as he loved me. He cared for 



me enough to love me in spite o£ my selfishness. 1 did not 
yield to him. Therefore I did not love him. 

‘But I didl' I cried to my pillow. 'Oh, I did! * 

‘Then,’ came the answer from my head, ‘you didn’t love 
enough.’ 

I would have given anything, everything, then, to have 
him back, to ask him to foigive, to show him that it was not 
too late, that 1 could love completely and selflessly. But in the 
realisation that I had lost my chance for good, I turned in on 
myself and tended the seed of guilt 1 had planted in my 
heart. 



PART TWO 





I REMAINED at Stccplchurst for a week, helping my mother 
and generally pottering about. When visitors came I escaped 
to my room, trying to hide from their sympathetic duckings. 
Everyone w'as very gentle with me and pretended to ignore 
my sullen silences, but I knew when my back was turned they 
relaxed their kind smiles and discussed my symptoms like a 
nurses’ convention. I think they were all relieved when I 
decided to return to London. 

‘Nothing like work for taking one’s mind off things,’ said 
my father. 

I wanted a few days in which to be alone, to adjust myself 
to my new life. Dorothy had another ten days of Italian sun¬ 
shine ahead, so the flat was empty when I arrived back. 

It was right that I should have to face the facts, right that I 
had to pick up my tom nightdress from the floor and pack my 
wedding dress away in a suitcase. I took my nail scissors and 
cut out the ‘U.S. Soldier Guns Down Compatriots’ paragraph 
from the newspaper and put it away among my National 
Health cards and ‘O’-level certificates. Then I had my first 
full night’s sleep since John died. 

The next day I went back to work. Mr. Garner had hired a 
temporary secretary in my absence and the office wore a faint 
smell of 'Nuit de Paris’. There was a splash of nail polish on 
the space bar of my typewriter. It had eaten into the plastic 
and remained a stubborn reminder of my lonely absence. 

Mr. Gamer was all smiles and butterfingers. ‘Dear Jane, I 
will make the coffee today. That is, if there is any. We seem 
to have run out of most things. And the BBC want a copy neg 
of Sid Field and I can’t think where the original is. Do you 
taiH sugar? I hardly managed without you, you know that? I 
was like Elsie Waters without her Doris. Do you mind it 
black? We don’t seem to have any Marvel.’ 
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I sat there comfortably, his words gushing over me. I was 
needed again. Here, at least, I could pick up the threads. 
Although Mr. Garner was vaguely sympathetic about John, I 
knew he was pleased to think he would not have to search for 
another secretary. Within half an hour things were back to 
normal. Sid Field had been located under ‘S' and Mr. Garner 
was happily ensconced in the lavatory with Kine Weekly. My 
new life was looking surprisingly like the old one. 

I had written to John's parents—a short note of the ‘what can 
I say?' variety—and received a very kind letter in return. 
They, too, were experiencing a feeling of blank incompre¬ 
hension, a horror at the pointlessness of his death. His body, 
wrapped in polythene and labelled like a supermarket 
chicken, had been flown back and buried at Wilton and they 
had thoughtfully placed on the grave a small bunch of red 
roses, labelled simply ‘Jane'. I was glad of that and more 
grateful to them than I could say for not going overboard 
with tear-jerking sentiments. I wanted to confess to them that 
I hadn’t loved him as I should have, that I was a traitor in the 
camp with my crocodile tears. But I knew they would prefer 
to think otherwise. 

The crocodile tears still flowed freely enough, and seemed 
at the time quite genuine, but the voice of my conscience 
would later repeat and repeat: ‘If you had truly loved him, 
why are you still a virgin?' I had no answer to this and felt 
I had let John down more violently even than the lesbian 
Sally. 

Rob came to see me very soon after one of these crying 
jags. 

‘Your eyes are red,’ he said unnecessarily. ‘Poor old thing. 
Tina and I were very upset when we heard.’ 

‘How is Tina?’ I asked nervously, afraid that the operation 
might already have been performed. 

‘Being sick. Every damn morning,’ he grumbled. ‘That’s 
why I wanted to talk to you.' 

‘But it’s all been said. Surely you realise that? I won’t be a 
party to murder.’ 

‘Murder?’ Rob looked genuinely surprised. ‘Who said any¬ 
thing about murder? It’s only a matter of opinion, after all. I 
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say there's no being, no soul and all that, until the baby's 
bom. Tina agrees with me.’ 

'She would.’ 

'What’s that supposed to mean?’ 

'Tina is so god-damned potty about you she’d say anything, 
do anything.’ I thought wryly of the contrast between Tina's 
love and my own and had the bitter feeling that hers was the 
more worthy. 

‘So what if she does love me? Is that so terrible?’ 

His self-satisfied smirk stirred me to anger. ‘Yes it damn 
well isl You don’t love her. You won’t marry her. All you 
can think of is murdering her child so you can carry on screw¬ 
ing the hell out of her every night! ’ 

‘Jane I ’ He was shocked, but I was even more so. I didn’t 
know where my fury was coming from, but it was raging like 
a blast furnace. 

‘Yes Rob. Effing the hell out of her! ’ Even in moments like 
this, my upbringing held sway, distorting ‘rude words’ to a 
false gentility. ‘You take and you take and you say, “So what 
if she does love me?’’ You get her pregnant and then per¬ 
suade her to deny her own ihstincts.’ (I was a fine one to talk 
about denying instincts.) ‘And all for fear of losing you. Oh 
God, some loss! You, you’re—oh Rob, must you? Can’t you 
see the hurt you’re doing? Couldn’t you marry her instead? 
Couldn’t you?’ I was suddenly tired of the whole thing, so 
very tired. I was falling into the black cocoon, the dark 
cushion of comfort where nothing can wound: the far place 
of detachment to which we retreat from emotional excess. 

Rob spoke softly. ‘Jane,’ he said. ‘Remember when we were 
kids? You were always the careful one, but you never held it 
against me when I loused things up for you. You were always 
the kind one, the one who never told tales. Remember when 
I used to spend my pocket money all at once and you would 
open your piggy bank to buy me an ice cream? Jane, lend me 
a hundred pounds.' He smiled, a crooked, gentle, appealing 
smile. ‘After all, you won’t be needing it now ...' I wanted to 
go to sleep. 1 had struggled for days and now 1 could fight no 
more. I wanted to lie down on the kitchen floor and close my 
eyes for ever. 



Tina was very pale afterwards. I bumped into her comiii|f out 
of Peter Jones and her skin looked transparent in the day< 
light. She didn't say anything about the baby, but I knew it 
was all over. I went back to the flat, where Dorothy's suitcases 
and duty-free cigarettes littered the hall, and poured myself a 
lai^e sherry. I was an accessory before the fact. The fact was 
murder, 1 was Lady Macbeth, and the stain of blood was 
indelible. 
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Dorothy was the colour of an autumn leaf. 

‘It was the most fantastic, terrific holiday I’ve ever had. Do 
you know, the sun shone and shone and the sea was navy 
blue. Imagine that. Navy blue.' 

‘Gorgeous. Was it warm?’ 

* Boiling. Like a bath. And Manfred said I was a water 
sprite. Oh Jane, I felt so thin\* 

‘But you look it. You must have lost at least a stone.’ 

‘No such luck. It’s the tan. It has a slimming effect. Any¬ 
way, how are you? Any news from John? I suppose I’ll have 
to start looking for a new fiat-mate soon.’ 

‘John’s dead.’ 

It was Dorothy who made me go to the party. I hadn’t wanted 
to go at all, but she decided I needed ‘taking out of myself’. 
‘After all,’ she said, ‘it’s been six weeks, and if you don’t start 
being sociable again now, you might hibernate for ever. It’s 
not as though we’re going on a man hunt—we can leave early 
if you like.' 

Dorothy had had a letter from Manfred that morning. He 
was coming over to see her later in the year and she was all 
smiles and inward glowings. 

I wore an old cotton dress to the party as I didn’t feel like 
dolling myself up. After all, as Dorothy had said, we weren’t 
going on a man hunt. 

‘God save us, Julie, where’d you dredge up this wine? T 
know, don’t tell me, you got it with your Green Shield 
stamps.’ 

‘So he sent me to this bloke in Wardour Street. Ten 
pounds. Would you believe it? I said, “You can get that for 
five in Netting Hill,” and you know what he said? He said^— 
oh, sorry, female company. Hello Jane. You did say Jane? 
Find the bathroom O.K.? Julie once kept a frog in the basin. 
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Smells like it died in there. Want a drink?* 

'Thanks.' 

‘Greg, get Jane a glass of wine, there's a sport. And one for 
me while you're at it. Ta. So, how come I’ve never seen you 
here before?’ 

'I came with a friend. Dorothy—over there in the grey 
dress.’ 

‘Oh, the Barrage Balloon.’ 

‘She’s nice.’ 

‘I’m sure. Have a peanut. Here, have a handful.’ 

‘Thanks.’ 

‘Jane. Jane what?’ 

‘Carpenter.’ 

‘Carpenter. That’s funny, I’m Mason. Let’s go build a 
house.’ 

‘ 'Lo Tony, how’s the car?' 

‘Pietro, hello. lane, Pietro. Pietro, lane.’ 

‘Hello.’ 

‘ 'Alio.' 

‘Car’s fine. Had the gearbox modified by this weirdo in 
Clapham. Goes like a dose of magnesia. Ah, Greg. Thanks 
mate. Cheers. Cheers Jane.’ 

‘Cheers.’ 

‘I don’t know where Julie gets this stuff. It’s like sump oil.’ 

‘Would you excuse me? I have to go and talk to Dorothy 
about something.’ 

‘Sure. But come back, O.K.?’ 

It was stuffy in the tight-packed little room and the pattern 
on the Casa Pupo rug, hanging on the wall like a tapestry, 
moved in circles before my eyes. 

Dorothy was going great guns with a small Pakistani, so I 
wandered over to the window. The smeared panes half ob¬ 
scured the grimy buildings opposite and turned the cars 
below to a sliding, lurching river of sludge. All outside noise 
was deadened by the strident chatter within and I tried to 
open a window at the bottom. The sash was broken and the 
window fell back with a bang. 

‘Broken?’ It was Pietro. 

‘Yes. The sash cord.’ 

‘Hot, isn’t it?’ 
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‘Very/ 

‘Shall we go outside for a bit? Just for a walk?’ 

His eyes were frank, friendly. He had golden skin and 
even teeth. Dorothy was sitting on the floor with the Paki¬ 
stani, reading his palm. The room was turning. 

‘Yes, all right. Where to?’ 

‘Just round the block if you like. So we can cool down.’ 

We stood on the steps of the house and drank deep of the 
murky Bayswater air. Pietro was laughing. 

‘The English are so crazy, you know. They squash them¬ 
selves into airless rooms with bottles of cheap wine and think 
they are having a marvellous time.’ 

‘Are you Italian?’ 

'Si si. But of course. From Turin. I work now at the Royal 
Garden Hotel, but next year I go back to Italy to my uncle’s 
restaurant in Naples. You have been to Italy?’ 

‘No. No, I haven’t.’ 

‘A pity. Everyone should go to Italy. You would not be so 

pale. A little Italian sun and-’ He kissed his Angers to the 

air. ‘Come, let’s walk around beautiful Bayswater.’ 

He adjusted his stride to mine as we walked, occasionally 
giving small hops and turning almost to face me with his 
white, elAn grin. 

‘I think you are afraid of me. I think you are wondering, 
“Who is this strange foreigner who walks with me around the 
streets? I fear he is not to be trusted.” Yes?’ 

‘No. No, not at all. 1 was thinking what a lovely warm 
evening it was and how nice it is to be out of that horrid little 
room.’ 

‘Horrid? What is that?' 

‘Horrible. Terrible. Nasty.' 

‘Ah yes, horrid. And so you think I am hoiTid, too? Is that 
why you do not smile at me?' 

‘Of course not. I don't think you're at all horrible.’ Smile, 
smile. 

‘That’s better. You see, you and I could start enjoying our¬ 
selves. We could go and walk in Hyde Park or see a movie, or 
drink coffee on a pavement, perhaps. You would like to do 
one of these things?' 

Pietro was quite handsome, in a typically Latin way, with a 
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straight-cut nose and an impish tilt to his dark eyes. He was a 
little shorter than 1 was and his hair flopped on to his fore¬ 
head as he walked. 

‘So?* 

‘1 would like a cup of coffee.’ 

'Splendid. Magnifico. I will show you the place.’ 

It was a new caf^, its orange awning jutting brightly from a 
row of shuttered shops. It was called ‘II Ponto Bello’ and we 
sat on wrought-iron chairs and drank bitter coffee from Pyrex 
cups. Pietro had six sisters and a brother in the motor car 
trade. He wanted his own hotel one day. ‘By the sea, with 
many rich Americans putting their green dollars in my 
pockets. Another Espresso?’ 

I nodded. ‘Yes, please.' 

'Waiter 1 Due Espresso, per favore.’ 

The waiter said something in Italian. 

‘Ah.’ Pietro turned to me. ‘Sorry. They are closing.’ 

He paid the bill and we got up to go, Pietro slipping his 
hand into mine as unselfconsciously as if I had been ex¬ 
pecting it. We walked up the Bayswater Road and stopped on 
the corner. 

Pietro smiled inquiringly. ‘You would still like some more 
coffee?' 

‘It is a bit late. Perhaps...’ 

‘No, no.’ He put a finger to his lips. ‘It is too early for say¬ 
ing goodnight. 1 will make you some coffee. I will make you 
some coffee and we will listen to some music and you will tell 
me about when you were a little girl. I should like to hear 
you tell me that.’ 

Tm sure you wouldn't really.’ Nobody had ever shown 
much interest in my childhood before. 

‘I think you had pigs’ tails and rabbits’ teeth.’ 

‘Wrong. 1 had a big bunch of hair tied back with an elastic 
band. And no buck teeth.' 

‘You see? I have a lot to learn.’ He pulled gently at my 
arm. ‘Come on.’ 

‘I don’t think I should. There’s Dorothy—my friend who 
was at the party...’ 

Pietro laughed. ‘Has she to be collected like a sheep with a 
shepherd?’ 
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‘No, but.. .* 

‘I know. You think you are not safe with me. Do not worry. 
I promise you I will be the perfect gentleman.' 

He said it ‘gentle man’ and took my answering smile as a 
sign of agreement. We walked down Bayswater Road and 
turned off at Leinster Terrace, then into Leinster Gardens. A 
few yards along, Pietro stopped by a row of black railings and 
indicated a weatherworn door at the foot of some area steps. 

‘It is not smart, I’m afraid, but it is clean.’ 

The tiny fiat—^just a bedsitting room with a bath in the 
kitchen and a lavatory in a cupboard—smelled very damp, 
but Pietro was right, it was spotlessly clean. I wondered if he 
cleaned it himself and, reading my thoughts, he said, ‘I make 
a good housewife, don’t you think?’ 

‘Very good.' I thought of the dust behind my wardrobe. 
‘Yes. Very good indeed.’ 

‘You sit somewhere you like and I will make you some 
coffee. There is the record player. Why not put on a little 
music?’ 

I searched through the pile of records. They were mostly 
big band jazz, pop classics and Italian folk songs. I didn’t 
want anything too romantic, just in case, so I chose some 
Dvorak dances and hoped for the best. There were several 
unframed pictures of hot landscapes drawing-pinned to the 
walls and the lamps were shaded with plastic frills. A small 
bookcase by the window held three paperbacks and a tidy 
assortment of shoes. Chintz curtains in one corner hid, pre¬ 
sumably, the rest of his clothes, as there seemed to be no chest 
of drawers. 

I sat in an armchair of faded green moquette and watched 
Pietro carry in a tin tray with two steaming Cornish Ware 
mugs. He put the tray on the Boor and sat down at my feet, 
then passed me up a mug. 

‘It is white. I did not think to ask. Do you mind?’ 

‘No, that’s fine.' 

‘Good.’ He blew on the top of his coffee and looked hard at 
me, his gaze travelling the length of my body. 

‘You have pretty shoes. They are Italian?' 

‘I don’t know. They might be.’ I didn’t want to take them 
off and see, as I hadn’t changed my tights before going to the 
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party and I was afraid my feet might smell. Odd that 1 should 
mind. Odd that I should care what Pietro thought of me. 

‘So. When you were a bambino you had a bunch of hair 
and little teeth. How did you look? Like this?’ He knelt and 
pulled my hair back from my face. ‘Hm. But I like you better 
as you are now.’ He sat down again, to my relief. 1 had felt his 
breath on the side of my face and it was coming in warm, 
garlicky gusts. 

‘And did you go to the seaside with a bucket and spade?’ 

‘Yes, sometimes.’ I didn’t feel we were getting anywhere 
much in this conversation. ‘What about you? Tell me about 
yourself.' 

‘Me? I have already told you. I am twenty-six^ I come from 
Turin, I work as a waiter in London, I have been to a rather 
dreary party and I am sitting in my room with a beautiful 
girl.’ 

‘Oh,’ I said. 

‘A beautiful girl,’ he repeated, resting a forefinger on my 
knee. His eyes were alight with amusement. 'A very beautiful 
girl’ 

I liked flattery as much as anyone, but that sort of over¬ 
exaggeration left me cold. In my self-deprecatingly English 
way 1 was about to point out the shortcomings of my appear¬ 
ance, when Pietro bent quickly and kissed my shin. Then he 
took my hand and kissed that, too. ‘You see, the perfect 
gentleman.’ 

This time he ran the words together. I wondered if I 
should leave now, before things became difficult, but I re¬ 
alised with a certain amount of surprise that 1 was enjoying 
myself. I seemed to be strongly attracted to Pietro. I was wait¬ 
ing, in fact, for him to kiss me properly. 

Having admired my ankles, my neck, my shoulders and my 
nose, and having planted a featherweight kiss on each, Pietro 
did kiss me properly. I cannot analyse nor describe in detail 
his kiss. I can only remember the weight of his body on my 
chest and the spreading warmth that blotted out the little 
room as I relaxed in his embrace. It was as though he were 
consuming me. Had he then lifted his head and looked into 
my eyes the spell might have been broken, but his mouth 
stayed clamped to mine as he eased me out of the chair and 
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placed me beside him on the floor. With one hand he 
removed my shoes and I didn’t care about sweaty feet any 
more. 

He was stroking me all over, like a groom gentling a horse, 
every now and then saying ‘ohhh, ohhh’ as he discovered a 
new part of me. When 1 was down to bra and pants I 
wondered whether I ought to tell him I was a virgin. Would 
he know if I didn’t? I had heard that some men are so scrupu¬ 
lous they won’t take on the responsibility of being the flrst, so 
I gave what I hoped felt like an experienced wriggle and 
allowed myself to be lifted on to the bed. 

The light was still on when Pietro slid expert Angers round 
my back to unhitch my bra. ‘It’s so bright in here,’ I said with 
an exaggerated squint. He slid from the bed and flicked the 
switch, then, in the darkness, 1 heard him taking off his 
clothes. 1 lay there, semi-naked, feeling cold and ridiculous, 
like a Ash stranded on pebbles. As my eyes adjusted to the 
gloom I could make out the angle of his square shoulders 
against the wall, then I lost him again as he bent to remove 
his trousers. He murmured sexily ‘Oh-ho-ho’, whether in 
anticipation of the event or in pride at his masculinity I 
couldn’t tell, but he was all at once beside me, his supple 
Angers suddenly thumbs in his rush to undress me. 

This is it, I thought with a surge of excitement. I’m Anally 
going to do it. Pietro had read his Latin Lovers’ Textbook: 
‘Ensure complete arousal...’ He was working his way very 
slowly towards my navel. What if I got pregnant? But it was 
too late for chickening out. His Angers were stroking, prob¬ 
ing, rubbing. I twitched involuntarily, as if touched by an 
electric current, and then he was on top of me, pressing on 
my thighs, licking my ear. 

one/ he. miutcreih. then iie. 
spoke no more. Some minutes later there was a vio lent pain. 
, Something was wrong. Oh God, maybe I was deformed. I 
pushed hard against him. It had to be all right, it had to. or 1 
would be a failure . 

Pietro grunted and the pain swam round my head like a 
.shoal of stinging lellyAsh. * Sacramento!' growled my thwarte d 
lover and pulled back from me. ‘You did not say you were a 
virgin.’ 
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Tlease.* 1 whispered, panic-filled, *Don*t stop trying. Ill 
make mvself relax, really I will/ 

He sighed and I felt so inadequate. My first time and I was 
^worse than no good, I was incapable. 1 could feel a sag of 
resignation in Pietro’s body as he took position for another 
assault on the barricade. But this time it was differ ent. 
Instead of pushing, he coaxed, wheedled, bribed the gua r&, 
^and suddenly he was in me. I almost cried with relief. T hen 
.he started to move and I bit my lip, clu tching his olive* 
^skinn^ back as the tempo increased. I was on fire. Any 
moment now we would both be swallowed up in a roar o f red 
1 heat I couldn^t bear it. It had to end. 1 mo ved to his rhythm. 
. Now, 1 thought, now. But the agony went on. Soon the p ain 
wasn’t pain any more; I was in a place where hot and cold, 
* ^rough and smooth, were things unheard of. Showers o f sparks 
. and snowflakes fell with each frantic thrust, but I feit only 
^tingles of delight. Then he was no longer in control and a 
. fierce battle in his wiry body exploded in wild jbut diminish¬ 
ing bursts of gunfire till he lay exhausted and his sweat m ade 
rivers on my brow. He was leaving me, sliding away wh ile. I 
still lingere d in mj{ ot her world, pulling me back to the damp 
. sheets of ea rth. 

‘Was it good for you?' he asked and I nodded dumbly. He 
stroked my arm and I jerked away, touchy with frustration. 
But with the feeling of anti-climax came the joyful .realisa¬ 
tion that this was only the beginning. There would be other 
times, and the stars I had glimpsed above the floating plane 
were but a step away. 

Pietro fell asleep with his lips to my ear, his breath like the 
sea-sounds in a speckled shell. I could no longer smell the 
garlic and watched in the half-light the rise and fall of his 
hard chest and thought, ‘It’s done.* That was all I could think 
now. No self-recriminations, no ponderings on the pros and 
cons, no fear of the consequences. A little while later I woke 
him and we sat up, side by side on the bed, like strangers at a 
tea party, only there was blood on the sheets. 

He walked me home in dawn silence, down Kensington 
Church Street, along past Derry and Toms and down the 
Earl’s Court Road. He kissed my hand in Manifold Gardens. 
‘Always,* he said, ‘the perfect gentleman.’ Then he laughed 
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softly in my face and walked briskly away. 1 knew then that I 
would not see him again, I would not want to see him, and I 
went heavily to bed, where John stood over me, his eyes sad 
and accusing. I did not sleep at all that night. 

Why had I done what I had? And why with an Italian waiter 
in Notting Hill? I didn’t even know his surname—surely the 
ultimate in debauchery. It was not something I had planned, 
nor even given much thought to at the time. 1 had simply 
done it. For months I had held back when instinct and logic 
had decreed over and over again that the time was ripe. Was I 
now fearful that, like an overripe pear, I would fall to the 
ground and wither before I could be picked and eaten? 
Would it happen again, or had my guilt been wiped out by a 
brief fumble in a dark bedsitter? 

For the next two weeks I waited anxiously for the date 
when my period was due. ‘The Curse,’ Dorothy called it, and 
talked loudly about it in buses and shops. ‘Oh Lord,’ she 
would groan, pressing the small of her back, ‘1 think I’m get¬ 
ting the Curse.’ I was three days late this month and, 
although that was nothing out of the ordinary, I was restless 
with anxiety, with visions of cots suid prams. When at last it. 
arrived I was jubilant with relief, but had to admit to the 
tiniest pang of regret. My body, which had so needed the feel 
of a man, now wanted the feel of a baby. John and I had 
visualised the beautiful children we would have, had given 
them names. One day, I thought, I will have a son. Perhaps I 
will call him John. 

Christopher Littlemore rang up one evening when I was in 
the bath. Cold trickles of water ran down my legs as I listened 
to the awkward condolences. ‘Jolly rotten for you. Poor old 
thing. Happened to a cousin of mine, actually. Her hanc^ got 
gored by a bull. I say, how about a bit of cheering up? 
Drinkies and dins and that sort of thing? Tomorrow at 
seven? Super. Great. I’ll pick you up.* 

I had said yes, but I had no idea why. I had not the least 
appetite for a night on the town with Christopher Little- 
more. Still, it was something to do. Something other than sit¬ 
ting around writing letters in my head to John about a life 
we might have known. 
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Christopher had a green Lotus Elan which he handled in 
driving gloves as if this made it go hister. He used my knee as 
a hand rest when he was not changing gear—an action he 
performed, with much revving of the engine, as often as 
possible. He parked rather badly outside a small French 
restaurant in Fulham and went through an extraordinary 
pantomime of locking the steering wheel, the glove compart¬ 
ment, the hood and the door and setting the burglar alarm. 
‘There,’ he said, ‘if anyone touches it, the whole of Fulham 
will know.’ Three people did touch it, bumper parking, once 
during the pit^ campagne, once between the steak au poivre 
and the orange sorbet, and once as Christopher was checking 
the bill (with murmurs of ‘nine carry two’ and ‘three carry 
one'). Each time he ran to the pavement, frowned with upper- 
class disdain at the miscreant and fiddled with the alarm like a 
man with uranium in his moneybox. And each time, he said 
on his return, ‘Better to be safe than sorry.’ 

Christopher, in his role of cheerer-up, complete with fre¬ 
quent hand-holdings and back-slappings, insisted that the 
night was youthful enough for a touch of clubbery, as he 
called it. He was a member of several smart night clubs of the 
discotheque variety and recommended The Garrison. ‘Nice 
and roomy and they’re holding half a bottle of whisky I 
didn’t finish last week.’ 

It was dark and red inside, like a giant womb, and a few 
couples jigged languidly on the polished floor. 

‘Christopher old chap. Nice to see you. Who’s your en¬ 
chanting friend?’ 

Standing before us was a tall, slim man with horn-rimmed 
glasses and fluflEy hair. Christopher introduced us and I found 
out they had been at school and university together. His 
name was Humphrey Fleming. 

‘Judy’s in the loo, powdering her nose,’ said Humphrey in 
a voice that implied Judy had been in there all evening. 
‘Come and join us at our table. Unless you’d rather be alone, 
of course.’ 

‘No, not at all. We’d love to,’ I answered quickly in case 
Christopher was having thoughts of intimacy. ‘Lead on.’ 

Humphrey smiled warmly, almost conspiratorially, at me 



and took us to a small, ill-lit table on the edge of the dance 
floor. He had a shrugging kind of walk and gave an impress¬ 
ion of shagginess that had nothing to do with the length of his 
hair. He was probably, I thought, an academic. 

As a red-jacketed waiter brought Christopher’s bottle of 
whisky to the tabic, Humphrey lit a French cigarette, and 
blew smoke at the provocative bottom of a passing dancer. 
‘Do you like Mahler?’ he asked. 

We were well into Christopher’s whisky before Judy arrived 
at the table. She appeared to be a deaf mute, for she scarcely 
acknowledged our presence and sat beside Humphrey like a 
newcomer in a psychiatrist’s waiting room. She must have 
known her feet like the backs of her hands from the time she 
spent gazing at them. 

After a while, Humphrey squared his bony shoulders and 
turned to her. ‘Wake up, Judy. Time to dance.’ 

‘No thanks.’ We could scarcely hear the sparrow-like voice, 
directed at the floor. 

Humphrey lifted an eyebrow and transferred the invita¬ 
tion to me. I smiled gaily at Christopher and followed 
Humphrey on to the dance floor, where we twitched around a 
little, Humphrey all legs and shoelaces, before coming to¬ 
gether in a lazy clasp. Humphrey’s body still jerked with the 
music and the pressure of his right hand was pulling my skirt 
up at the back. I tried to talk to him, but the reverberating 
rhythm pumping out of the loudspeakers drowned his replies. 
Once or twice I looked over to the table where Christopher 
and Judy were sitting. She was still in a private world of 
misery and rebellion. I wondered what had happened be¬ 
tween her and Humphrey but didn’t like to ask. Christopher 
was trying to look as though he was having the time of his 
life, smiling his vacant smile at the world in general, tapping 
his foot to the music and handling his glass with the airy 
panache of a conjuror. 

The girl in the lighted booth at the end of the room 
changed the record and the slow warmth of a sleepy ballad 
descended like a tent over the dancers. Humphrey stopped 
jerking and rocked me to and fro in his arms, his head pressed 
tight against mine. The side of his glasses bit into my scalp 
and his suit gave off whiffs of old aftershave. So lost was I in 



contemplation of a small brown feather which poked out un* 
demeath his collar and shuddered when I blew on it, that it 
was some time before I realised he was trying to say some¬ 
thing to me. 

. in the book?' 

‘What?’ 

‘I said, "Are you in the book?” ’ 

In my vanity, and my disgust at the vegetable Judy, I had 
half expected this. 

‘Under Saunders, Dorothy Saunders. She’s my flat-mate. 
Manifold Place.' 

The record had ended and fresh strains of a frenetic beat 
were working hard to bring the dancers to life again. Most, 
however, drifted arm-in-arm back to their seats, as did 
Humphrey and I. ‘Ring you,’ he mouthed. 

Judy, from beneath lowered eyelids, saw us coming and 
lifted her death-mask face. ‘I want to go,* she said firmly. Her 
mouth then wriggled as if she could not trust it to speak 
further. 

Humphrey was apologetic. ‘Sorry folks, Judy’s tired. I’ll 
take her home.’ Judy looked daggers at him and stalked away, 
ignoring Christopher and managing somehow to kick my foot 
in passing. Humphrey took his leave of us with a facetious 
bow and followed her out. 

1 danced with Christopher for a while and was resigned to 
the clamping of his hot ^nds on my waist, my shoulders, my 
neck, and anyWKere else he could find to put them without 
being thrown out of the place. 

'It's late,' I said eventually. 

‘Mm-mm-mm.’ He was chewing my ear. 

‘Late. Time to go.’ 

‘Mm-mm-mm.’ 

‘Christopher. IVs one o*clock' 

‘Is it? Oh.’ 

I pulled away from him. ‘Come on. Let’s go.' 

‘Where to?’ 

‘Home, of course. I’d like to go home.’ 

He was still dancing on the spot, his arms swaying ape-like 
to the beat. ‘Come back to my flat. Stay the night.’ 

‘No.’ 
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*Oh, come on/ He took my arm in a sticky grasp. 

*Nol' 1 pulled away. Tor heaven’s sake stop dancing, will 
you? I’ve got to get to work in the morning.’ I didn’t care 
that I sounded irritable. 

‘Okay, okay.’ 

It was raining when we got outside and water had dripped 
through the canvas hood of Christopher's car on to the pas¬ 
senger seat. He wiped it away with what looked like part of 
an old vest and I sat damply silent round Hyde Park Comer 
and along Knightsbridge. 

‘Change your mind?’ 

‘Huh?’ 

‘Change your mind about coming back with me?’ 

‘No! I told you. Oh, for God’s sake, Christopher, you do go 
on!' 

‘Calm down, Jane, calm down. Anyone would think I was 
going to rape you.’ 

I thought of Pietro’s golden skin and mentally undressed 
Christopher to his flabby white chest and suet-pudding thighs. 

‘Thanks, but I’d rather go home. I’ve got a heavy day to¬ 
morrow.’ 

We kissed a brief goodnight in the car and Christopher 
asked if we could go out again the following week. I said I 
wasn’t sure, I would have to look in my diary. Could he ring 
me. 

The rain was coming in again; I could see it sparkling on 
my lap. I was too tired to think up excuses, but had no reason 
to suppose I would enjoy another evening with Christopher 
any more than I had enjoyed this one. When he rang up I 
would tell him I was in the throes of a sudden attack of very 
catching eczema. 

The next Friday I went home to Fenley for a quiet weekend, 
coming back to the flat on the Sunday night to find a message 
from Dorothy by the telephone. ‘Humphrey Fleming rang. 
Will try again one day next week.’ 

It was a chaotic day at Gamer’s on the Monday. One of the 
assistants in the library was o£E sick and I had to divide the 
day between typewriter and film racks. Three cans of old 
newsreels were needed urgently by a small television pro- 



duction company and I offered to deliver these to Greek 
Street myself. As I waited for the lights to change on Shaftes- 
bury Avenue, a man came to stand beside me. It was 
Humphrey. 

'Surprise surprise.’ 

‘Hello,’ I said. ‘What are you doing here?’ 

'I work just back there, in a film laboratory. What are you 
doing with those cans?’ 

‘Delivering them for Gamer’s. I work there.’ 

‘How about that. Both in the same business.’ 

‘Seems like it.’ 

So he wasn’t an academic then. What was he? A film pro¬ 
cessor? Surely not. Perhaps one of the managers. I would find 
out. The toes of Humphrey’s shoes were scuffed and I sud¬ 
denly felt like inviting him home for a good meal. But no, he 
might think me too forward. 

We were on the other side of the road now and I stopped. 
Tve got to turn off here.’ 

‘Ah well... did you know I rang you?’ 

‘Dorothy left a note, yes.’ 

‘How about coming out with me, then? Say Wednesday?’ 
He was giving me that conspiratorial look again, as if he were 
leading me into a treasure cave. 

'That would be fine. Thanks.’ 

‘Twenty-six Manifold Place, isn’t it? Seven-thirty O.K.?’ 

‘Lovely. See you then.’ 

As I walked on I felt the heavy mark of fate upon our 
meeting. I knew what would happen, as if 1 had read it in 
some book. Humphrey and I would go out together on 
Wednesday, and it would be the first of many dates. We 
would talk a lot and I, in my loneliness, would turn grate¬ 
fully to him for reassurance. We would laugh a lot, too, in the 
discoveries of absurdities, at the humour of catastrophes. 
Humphrey seemed to be that sort of person. He would be 
tactful with his love-making—expert with words, but slow 
and even a little awkward at first with action—and we would 
gradually reach the moment where a bed seemed the natural 
place to sit, to stretch out and to love. That was how it would 
be. 

That was how it was—at first. Humphrey became a regular 
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caller at the flat, a regular listener to the old smooching 
records (Is this really all you’ve got?’) and a regular flattener 
of the sofa cushions. ‘He almost lives here/ said Dorothy. 
She didn’t like Humphrey very much, thinking him insin¬ 
cere behind the glinting glasses. He made a great thing of 
chatting her up, including her in the party, but she felt he 
was secretly laughing at her. He was always quite straight with 
me, so I couldn’t agree with Dorothy and we came to the point 
of rarely discussing him. 

Far from being a film processor, Humphrey turned out to 
be a director of the laboratory company. He knew nothing 
about fllm-making, and had climbed the ladder by threatening 
to resign as bookings manager unless they promoted him to 
the single empty seat on the Board. One vacancy being a 
problem, and two threatening a double headache, the Board, 
in Humphrey’s words, ‘gritted their various false teeth and 
beckoned upwards.’ He was now on five thousand a year and 
believed in delegation to such an extent that his office work 
was down to thirty hours a week. Behind the talk, 1 guessed 
that Humphrey ran a pretty efficient business, since he rarely 
had any trouble with the oiganisation of his social life, and 
his powers of persuasion, when he bothered to use them, were 
second to none. 

Gently but surely, Humphrey helped me to find my feet 
again. 1 had finally brought myself to tell him about John 
and he was all kindness, listening in silence, then taking my 
hand and stroking it slowly and thoughtfully. It was soon 
after this that he suggested we might be more comfortable if 
we took our coffee into my bedroom. 

At first it was fun, sleeping with Humphrey. We took it 
very slowly and with much caressing, exploring and love-talk. 
I never made it to the top of the mountain, but lingered 
lamely on the slopes while Humphrey thrashed about, given 
up entirely to his own sensations. Perhaps in time I would 
climb to the summit with him, but meanwhile I enjoyed our 
love-making with a kind of amused detachment. When I lied 
to Humphrey that I was taking the pill, 1 knew that I was 
lying to myself, but 1 couldn’t close the door to the life that I 
had taken. Not when the way was open to make amends. 

Humphrey would turn away from me after our love- 
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making, his sparse hair like bits of cotton-wool on the pillow, 
his grey eyes, unprotected by their lenses, staring at the wall. 
When he slept, he was a self-contained person, cutting me out 
from his life and warmth. Then 1 would slide out of bed and 
pour a glass of milk, sitting in the kitchen with the perspira¬ 
tion drying on my body, trying to shake off the nameless 
hunger inside me. 

At six a.m. I would wake him with tea and idly watch him 
pull on yesterday's clothes with a steady precision unfitting to 
the hour and the fact that he would bath and change at his 
own flat later. I could never understand how someone could 
dress so carefully, yet achieve such an untidy appearance. 
When I went with him into the hall, hushing him past 
Dorothy’s door, he always said, ‘See you soon, baby,' and 
kissed me neatly and purely. After several weeks of this, we 
were surely in a rut. 

One day Mr. Gamer commented on the grey patches be¬ 
neath my eyes. 

‘If you appeared on the set like that, the director would go 
berserk. Maymie Scott did once, and the whole studio went 
mad trying to re-jig the schedules so she could catch up on 
her sleep. She was playing a sixteen-year-old, you see. She was 
forty at the time, if I remember right.' 

‘I'm sorry Mr. Garner. I’ll try to get to bed earlier.' Alone, 
I decided, and cancelled my date with Humphrey that night. 

The following evening he came round as usual and we 
watched a play on the television. At ten-thirty, he suggested 
bed and I thought at once how middle-aged he was for thirty. 
Perhaps it would be Ovaltine tomorrow. The preliminaries 
to our love-making had grown sketchier over the weeks, 
through laziness more than impatience. I suddenly realised 1 
didn't care any more, and I don’t think Humphrey did 
either. 

It had become routine that we should eat out twice a week, 
go to the cinema once, go to a nightclub now and then, visit a 
theatre when the mood took us. Even the five thousand a year 
was finding it hard to cope as we swept our boredom under a 
carpet of activity. We didn’t have much to talk about 
nowadays. We had covered his unhappy childhood, my 
family, my fiat-mate, his fiat-mate (a distant cousin called 
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Ferdie), our jobs, our small repertoire of good jokes and our 
large repertoire of feeble ones. In short, I was bored with 
Humphrey, and I’m sure he was with me. We had taken each 
other for granted for so long that we had ceased to matter to 
each other. 

Things came to a bit of a head one Sunday night when we 
got back to my flat after an indifferent dinner at a Chinese 
restaurant. 

'Shall I take the coffee into your bedroom?' asked 
Humphrey conhdently. 

‘No, I don’t think so. Let’s have it in the sitting room.’ I 
wished he wouldn't smirk so irritatingly. 

‘What’s the matter? Wrong time of the month? You know I 
don’t mind that.’ 

Why did men so often think that one’s rejection had 
nothing to do with themselves? 

‘No. I'm just not feeling like it.’ 

‘I see. Well shall I come round tomorrow?’ His expression 
was more of annoyance than hurt. 

‘If you like.’ I wanted to add, ‘It’s all the same to me,’ and 
finish the whole thing off, but I couldn’t bear the thought of 
the upheaval of unpleasantness that might follow. 

He did come round the next night and I decided I would 
make a special effort to be nice. It didn’t take much effort to 
be nice in the cinema, I merely left my hand where it was 
when he covered it with his own. It was a sad, romantic film, 
where the handsome hero died tragically in a blazing car as 
the closing credits swept above the heads of the rising, shuffl¬ 
ing audience. 1 wanted to be quiet afterwards and dwell on 
the sadness for a while, but Humphrey laughed and spoilt 
it. 

‘Did you notice how they speeded up the car chase?* 

‘Don’t. It was awful,’ I said, sniffing back my tears. 

*Oh Lord, got the weeps?’ he asked maddeningly. 

‘Shut upl ’ I kicked him on the ankle. I actually kicked him 
in the cinema and a girl in a purple coat saw and pointed me 
out to her boyfriend. ‘Did you see? She kicked himl ’ 

Humphrey was livid. ‘For Christ’s sake, Jane, Wllpt's got 
into you? Come on.’ He took me roughly by the and led 
me to the car, where we sat in uncompanionable fflence, and 



he clouded the windscreen with Sobranie fumes. 

‘So what’s the matter?’ he said finally. 

I was staring out of the window. ‘I don’t know.* 

‘Look at me.’ I did. His mouth was set in a hard line, his 
glasses reflecting the light of an orange street lamp. ‘What’s 
the matter?' 

‘I told you. I don’t know.’ This was true, I didn’t know. I 
had meant to be so nice to him and here 1 was being irritated 
beyond measure by the way he pufiEed jerkily at his cigarette, 
the touch of his hand on my atm. 

‘Don’t,’ 1 said, feeling slightly sick, and he took his hand 
away. 

‘Oh God. Let’s go and have a drink. I need one.’ 

He scowled bitterly and started the engine, grating the 
gears in his anxiety to be off. 

We went to the Garrison and 1 spent some time in the 
ladies’ room cleaning up my tear-stained face with free 
Kleenex and peering at my haggard self in the mirror. I 
wondered if the attendant felt sorry for me, but she didn't 
even look up from her paperback romance. She had seen it 
all before. 

When I returned to the table, there were two other people 
sitting there. Humphrey introduced them as Richard and 
Lavinia. 1 sat down and gulped, feeling the tears flooding 
behind my eyes. 

Somebody spoke. ‘Want to dance?’ Humphrey stood over 
me, almost defiantly. 

‘No thanks.’ I couldn’t trust myself to look up at him. He 
went off to dance with Lavinia while Richard made an un¬ 
successful attempt at conversation. 

‘Have you seen the play at the Garrick? No? It's jolly good, 
got some awfully bright reviews. Do you know David 
Masters? Oh, pity.’ 

When Humphrey came back 1 said, 'Let’s go,’ and I re¬ 
membered Judy and the kick she had given me as she passed. 
Humphrey seemed to bring out the beast in his girl Mends. 
However, we left without incident and drove back to Earl’s 
Court. 

Humphrey dropped me outside my flat. 

‘I’ll ring you,’ he said. But, of course, he never did. 
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When you have had company and afiFection, the semblance of 
security, for any length of time, and when all that is suddenly 
gone, you are more alone than if you had never experienced 
such luxuries. ^ it was after 1 had broken up with 
Humphrey. My evenings were doubly empty, my bed bleakly 
spacious, despite the many times I had yearned for privacy 
and peace. 1 did not want Humphrey back again, but I 
wanted somebody. Thinking about it, I knew it was still John 
I wanted. And I knew that, even if it were possible to have 
him, I deserved him now even less than before. Bad enough 
to have injured him by denying what was easy enough to 
give, but insulting in the extreme to have given without hesi¬ 
tation to those who barely grazed the surface of my emotions. 

I wondered if he could see me now, and if he condemned, or 
wept as I did at the hopelessness that seemed to hallmark my 
every mood. 

It was Christmas again and I received a card from John's 
parents that was all satin and glitter. I still felt an impostor in 
their memories and didn’t send one back. I guessed they 
would be alone this Christmas, remembering the days of his 
first train set, his first bicycle. Perhaps their friends would 
visit them and carefully avoid any mention of their dead son. 
There was nothing I could do. I had done enough. 

At Fenley it was only Mum and Dad, me and Grandpa that 
year. Rob and Tina were spending Christmas with some 
friends in a hippy commune in Basingstoke. Mum thought 
all hippies were vegetarians and cheerfully wondered if they 
would be having nut cutlets and cranberry sauce. Dad haC 
long since given up expecting his son to be 'normal* and 
merely said the whole a&ir was no more nor less than he 
would have expeaed of a ne’er-do-well. Christmas, after all, 
was only for children. He did not, however, make any deduc- 



tiom from his standing order at Geoffrey Farquharson's off- 
licence. 

It was a boring Christmas. I was too wrapped up in myself 
to enjoy the unwrapping of presents and I could feel my list¬ 
lessness dragging the others down. Once or twice my &ther 
tried his hamfisted hand at perking me up, but his cries of 
'Cheer up, Miss Miserysocks I ’ or even the old ‘Min, Min, 
Mooching Min* were met by pursed lips from my mother. He 
was gentle, though, surprisingly aware that I was still easily 
upset, and his thoughtless humour probably stemmed more 
from embarrassment than a desire to hurt. 

Over the holiday I had a ‘heart-to-heart’ with my mother. 
She had heard about Humphrey and knew that I still pined 
for John, but she didn’t, of course, know the reasons for my 
total lack of self-confidence. 1 couldn’t talk to her about sex, 
even in a spiritual way. It would not have been fair, when she 
thought of me as the chaste one, the good daughter who 
proved she had not failed as a parent. 

I sought more than comfort from her. I sought the impetus 
to pull myself up from the wallow of my past. I found com¬ 
fort. I found sympathy in such quantity that the weight of it 
pushed me further down. There was no help, no enthusiasm, 
no exhortation to effort. 1 should have known that one who 
had only a fingertip grasp on stability would lack the surplus 
energy needed to inspire life in others. So I thanked Mum for 
her sympathy and she went happily away to peel the sprouts, 
feeling fulfilled in her motherho^. 

On Boxing Day, the talk returned to Rob and Tina. 

'Are they getting married?' Grandpa asked anxiously, not 
sure whether he was expected to be traditional or permissive. 

'Jane might know,’ said my mother. ‘Do you, dear?’ 

What was I to say? Could I tell them that Rob was too 
selfish to live in any state other than sin? Could I tell my 
parents they had a dead grandchild? 

'You never know, with Rob,’ I lied. 

'If you ask me, which as usual you haven’t,* said my father, 
‘they’re so high on pot they don’t know what day of the week 
it is, let alone whether they’re prepared to act like decent 
human beings.’ 

‘Pot?’ said my mother. *Oh surely not. Not Rob.’ 
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* What's pot?’ said Grandpa, but nobody bothered to 
answer. 

My father assumed a worldly air. ‘You don’t think they’d be 
staying with all these hippies unless there was plenty of the 
stu£E around. I expect they have to smoke it to take their 
minds oflE the smell. They defecate in the comers/ he added 
knowingly. 

‘Oh really, George,’ said my mother. 

‘It’s all in the papers, Sadie, you’ve only to read them. If 
you’d put your nose into anything other than those trashy 
magazines you’d find there’s more to life than Prince 
Edward’s birthday.’ 

Mum sighed and picked up her knitting. Grandpa sighed 
and tottered off upstairs. I went to finish my ironing, glad to 
be catching the London train the next day. All in all, it had 
been a very boring Christmas. 

What next? Back to the grind? Years of typewriter pounding 
stretched before me, an endless river of letters and invoices, 
the tedious routine of office life. This was not life, it was 
merely existence. But I lacked the energy to change, I still 
needed the security and regularity I associated with Gamers. 
I was afraid to launch myself into the blue, and anyway, I 
couldn’t think up a good enough excuse for leaving—one 
that wouldn’t hurt Mr. Garner’s feelings. Better to be where 
1 was needed than to create a situation where we could both 
come adrift. 

What else, then? Change my flat? It would be ridiculous to 
go to the trouble and expense of moving, when I had a per¬ 
fectly comfortable place to live and a civilised, companion¬ 
able fiat-mate. Dorothy had been to stay in Munich for 
Christmas with Manfr^ and his family. In the depths, of a 
Stille Nacht he had declared his love. Soon, perhaps, they 
would be engaged and Dorothy’s life would be an echo of 
mine a year before—letters, dreams and waiting. It was all so 
depressing. 

One thing was left. My social life. What social life? I could 
hardly alter what did not exist. Where were all the men who 
had once, 1 told myself, come crowding to my door? Life kept 
to a definite pattern: there was nobody, then there was 
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everybody, then there was nobody again. This was a nobody 
phase. It might go on for ever if 1 didn’t do something about 
it. But what could I do? I couldn't invite myself to parties, 
pick up men off the street, start conversations on the Tube. I 
had lost touch with so many of my girlfriends during the time 
I had known John that 1 could no longer call on them for 
help. Dorothy had no new possibles tucked up her sleeve and 
I had too often been disparaging about her platonic men 
friends to be able to face them in my new humility. There 
was only one person left whom I could turn to. The last 
person I would want to turn to. Rob. 

He had sent me a card at Christmas, telling me his address 
in Basingstoke, so 1 wrote to him and asked myself to stay for 
a weekend in January. I wrote the letter on New Year’s Eve, 
sitting alone in the Bat watching Andy Stewart on the tele¬ 
vision. I didn’t tell Rob that I was lonely, merely that I 
thought it would be nice to see him. As 1 folded the letter, a 
close-up of Big Ben came on to the screen and the chimes of 
midnight clanged and lingered on the unnatural silence. 
Then there were shouts and kisses and, as the drunken voices 
merged triumphantly into ‘Auld Lang Syne’, I turned away 
and wept for the old year and its misery, the new year and its 
hopelessness. 

The Friday night Basingstoke train was packed with com¬ 
muters and weekenders. 1 sat on my suitcase in the corridor 
and thought with excitement and trepidation of the weekend 
ahead. Rob’s reply to my letter had been a postcard ‘yes’ and 
had not told me what to expect. The only clue to his present 
way of life was a letter he had sent to my mother, saying that 
he had joined up with others who were ‘fed up with the 
pressures put upon them to conform to a sick society’ and that 
they were going to run a community dedicated to the peace 
and spiritual awareness of its members. Having once seen a 
TV documentary on Greenwich Village, ray parents had 
automatically dubbed this a hippy commune. But I was still 
uncertain of what 1 might find. 

I took a taxi from the station to 14, Willow Grove, a long 
road of Victorian houses near the centre of the town. Willow 
Grove had that depressing air of decayed elegance; folkweave 
curtains hid the faceless b«lsitters which had once been 
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middle-class drawing rooms, home-made hi-fi drowned the 
tinkling echoes of long-dead tea trolleys. Number fourteen 
had a broken milk bottle at the top of its crumbling grey 
steps and a child was laughing in the basement. When 1 rang 
the bell a lean, shadowy face appeared and disappeared by 
the front-room curtain and after a while quiet fingers drew 
back the bolt. 

I’m Jane, Rob’s sister. Is he here?’ 

The face before me neither spoke nor wavered in its blank 
expression. 

‘Rob Carpenter? Is he here?’ 

The door was pulled back and 1 stepped inside the dark 
hall, smelling at once the strange mixture of life and decay. 
Food, spices, dirt, urine, smoke, sex and sweat beckoned with 
repellent fingers and I half-turned to leave. 

The face was now staring at me. I call it the face for it was 
neither man nor woman, neither dead nor alive. Its mouth 
drooped and its eyes were vacant beneath a long fringe of 
string-like hair. 

Bare feet padded up from the basement and Rob appeared 
at the end of the hall. 

‘Who is it? Jane! Good God, I forgot you were coming.’ 

He wore a long cotton robe and no trousers. The face 
shuffled away and Rob came towards me, bringing with him 
a concentrate of the all-pervading smell. This was the man I 
was turning to in my last hope. 

‘Great to see you. God, I’d forgotten how, well, neat you 
were.’ He w'aved his hands around the hall. ‘All this must 
shock you a bit. That,’ he pointed to the departing face, ‘was 
friend Abdul. I expect he’s gone away.’ 

‘Gone away?* 

‘On a trip.’ 

‘Oh, I see.’ I began to think my parents had underesti¬ 
mated the horrors of hippy living. ‘Is Tina here?’ I asked. 

‘Downstairs, feeding the kids. Not ours,’ he said hurriedly. 
‘But of course you know that.' His eyes shifted away for a 
moment. ‘It’ll be a bit of a rough weekend for you here, but 
you don’t have to stay if you’d rather not. I mean, you did 
invite yourself. Oh, and by the way, you’d better not tell 
Mum and Dad about this place. For all their ghastly preju- 
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dices I don't want to break with them entirely. You can see 
that, can’t you?* 

Was he hoping to keep the peace with them in case, preju¬ 
dices and all, they might come in useful one day? I couldn't 
imagine why Rob should have let me come to this house, 
knowing that I would be shocked by it. 

Guessing my thoughts, he said, ‘You’re different. You un¬ 
derstand that we can't all live the same. It’s good for you to 
taste the freedom we have here. No ties, no rows. Nobody has 
any money and we share what we can pick up. It’s like living 
on a balloon with the air let out—a kind of fiat calm. It may 
be corny to say so, but we’re happy.* 

Loud sobbing came from an upstairs room to prove him 
wrong. 

‘That's Francine,’ he explained. ‘She does that.’ 

I tried to look understanding. 

‘Leave your case here and come downstairs. I expect you’re 
hungry.’ 

The floor of the basement was thick with old newspapers 
and the walls dripped with grey dampness. A light showed 
under the kitchen door and I heard the same child as before 
laughing wildly. 

Rob opened the door and I stared down at the upturned 
faces. Upturned, because their owners were all sitting on the 
floor. There must have been ten people in the room, not in¬ 
cluding the three children. The laughing had stopped and a 
small girl by the door put her hand into mine. 

‘Kiss,’ she said winningly. 

‘This is my sister, Jane,’ Rob told the crowd. Then he 
pointed to the child. ‘That’s Sapphire. She wants you to kiss 
her.’ 

I bent down and picked up the child, kissed her sticky 
cheek and put her down again. She ran over to one of the 
men and buried her face in his lap. 

A girl by the window stood up. ‘Hi Jane,’ she said affec¬ 
tionately. 

I hardly recognised Tina. She was thinner than ever and 
her eyes moved brightly in a mask-like face. Her unhealthy 
pallor made me want to cry out in distress, but I held my 
peace. It was none of my business. I went over to her and she 
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held my hand in a bony clasp that told me she lived this way 
for Rob. I squeezed back to show that I knew. 

^ 'Jane hasn't eaten,’ said Rob. 'Anyone got any solids?’ 

One of the hippies passed him a saucepan of dried-up stew 
from the top of the lopsided stove. 

'Thanks, man,’ said Rob and doled some out on to a 
cracked plate. 'It’s not what you’re used to, Jane, but it'll 
keep you going. We can eat out tomorrow if you’ve brought 
any money.’ 

'Sit down, Rob’s sister,’ growled a long-haired, shift-wear¬ 
ing person next to me. It was probably a man, but it could 
have been a bearded woman- 

Til take your coat,’ said Tina, adding, ‘You can sit on a 
chair if you’d rather. We’ve got one somewhere.’ 

‘No thanks, the floor’s fine.’ If I was going to stay, it was 
better to fit in with the others as well as I could. I didn’t want 
Rob to suffer taun^ pemicke^ sister. Somebody 

passed me a gfa^ of red wine. It was cloudy and bitter, but I 
swigged manfully, aware that they were all looking at me. I 
wanted to say ‘It’s rude to stare’, but I suspected that in their 
book it wasn’t. 

'It’s not often we have a real live bourgeois to stay,’ said 
one of them. I pretended to laugh, but there were cries of 
'Cut it out’ and ‘Bourgeois yourself’, so I need not have 
bothered. During the general backchat that followed, shades 
of fourth-form camaraderie, I busied myself with the stew. 
There was only one piece of meat in it and I saved this to the 
last, by which time it was cold and slimy. 

‘O.K.?’ said the man-woman next to me, smiling a yellow 
smile. “ 

‘O.K.’ 

One of the others stood up. 'Time for the night story.’ 

The three children, who had been sitting peacefully on the 
floor, picking at the edges of the rugs, jumped to their feet. 
‘Pilgrim and the Earthmenl’ they shouted. ‘Pilgrim, Hilary, 
Pilgrim 1 ’ 

Hilary, a tall, red-haired girl in threadbare jeans and a tie- 
dyed tee-shirt, sat on a table amidst the remnants of their 
supper and held out her arms. ‘Pilgrim and the Earthmen,’ 
she announced. 



The children sat at her feet, Sapphire hugging to her 
mouth a tom and dirty tea towel. 

"Pilgrim had been on the earth for a week when he came 
acrbss a large field, covered with little yellow flowers. They 
had no flowers on Planet Nine and to him the buttercups 
were like jewels. Now, thought Pilgrim, I will be able to 
show these earth people their riches. Here is truth itself. 
Through the beauty of nature I will make myself heard. So 
he picked a handful of the buttercups and began to walk 
along the road to the town. 

*ln a little while he met a young man on a motorbike. 
“See,” said Pilgrim, “here is beauty, fragrance and tmth.” 

‘“I have beauty already in my mistress. I taste her frag¬ 
rance every night. That is truth,” said the young man. And 
he revved up his bike and roared off to where smoke poured 
from factory chimneys to pollute the minds of the workers. 

‘Pilgrim walked on until he came to a big house. There 
was a large, shiny car parked outside and a fat man was 
getting out of it. 

‘ “See,” said Pilgrim, “here is gold and truth.” 

‘The fet man laughed. “I keep my gold in vaults, not in the 
fields. My balance sheet tells me 1 am a millionaire. That is 
truth,” he said and walked up to the house where the maid 
who opened the door fed his vanity with a servile greeting. 

‘Pilgrim sighed and moved on. Eventually he came to a 
hospital, where a surgeon in a white coat was crossing the car 
park. 

' “See,” said Pilgrim, “here is life and truth.” 

‘ “It may be life,” said the surgeon, “but see how it already 
wilts and fades. I have power over life. I can sustain it or 
shatter it. Life is nothing without power. That is truth.” And 
he rubbed his hands together and looked proudly at them, 
blind to the blood of corruption. 

‘Pilgrim walked sadly away. He had shown truth to the 
people and they had closed their eyes to it. Each had seen truth 
' as something personal to himself. They were saying not “This 
is truth” but “This is something I believe to be true”. 
Pilgrim looked down at the buttercups and saw that they 
were dying. “Here is truth,” he said.' 

Hilary held her arms out at the end of the story and I 
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looked at the children, expecting to see boredom or sleep on 
their faces. But they gazed at her as though she were a 
goddess. 

‘Are buttercups really truth, Hilary?’ asked one of them. 

‘Buttercups and trees and love and kindness ... many, 
many things are truth.’ 

‘And did anyone listen to Pilgrim?’ 

‘Yes, eventually. But they had to look at the truth for a 
long, long time before they could see it properly.’ 

‘Bedtime is truth,’ said Tina. ‘Come on.’ 

There were no cries of ‘Not yet’, or 'It’s too early’. All 
three children rose to their feet and solemnly w^ent round the 
room, kissing everyone goodnight. Even me. I was strangely 
touched and, for just a moment, thought I saw with Pilgrim 
the field of buttercups. Then the children followed Tina and 
Hilary out of the room. 

One of the men picked up a guitar and strummed quietly 
while a greasy-looking girl sang off-key about freedom-fight¬ 
ing in Alabama. Rob rolled a cigarette and spent a long time 
trying to light it. Then Tina returned and sat hip-to-hip with 
him, the two of them swaying gently, taking it in turns to 
draw deeply on the strange-smelling cigarette. I was sure they 
were smoking pot. How did they get the money to pay for 
it? 

‘Where do you find money to live on?’ I whispered to Rob. 

He continued to sway. ‘We take it in turns to work. It was 
Steve’s turn this week.’ He pointed to the man with the 
guitar. ‘He’s been delivering groceries. Sasha writes poetry 
for magazines, but it doesn’t bring in much. Bill’s on social 
security. He’s an actor.’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘I’m working the week after next.’ 

‘What at?’ 

‘God knows. There’ll be something. Here, you want to try 
a joint?’ He offered me the grey, squashed tube. 

‘No thanks.’ I wanted to fit in. but not that much. 

‘It’s all right, we won’t be raided or anything. Hilary’s 
father is the bluebottle king round here. This is her house, or 
rather her aunt’s. She’s abroad.’ 

‘Don’t Hilary’s parents mind?’ 
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‘They don’t know. We’re always "out” if they come round. 
Once in a while Hilary dresses straight and goes to see them. 
They’re happy enough.’ 

Something occurred to me. 'I thought all hippies talked 
about bread and fuzz and pads and all that. You all seem to 
be bi-lingual.’ 

The n^n-woman on my right overheard. ‘That’s only for 
the pseuds, man, the fringe-types. We speak how we feel. 
That’s what it’s about, see?’ 

‘Oh.’ 

The girl with the greasy hair began to dance, her arms 
making wave-like motions and her dirty feet oddly beautiful 
in their flexibility. After several minutes of this, Steve began 
to strum faster and the girl’s movements grew more frenzied. 
She thrust her pelvis jerkily in Steve’s direction and made 
caressing movements with her hands down the sides of her 
body. It was like watching a private strip show. Then Steve 
slowly stood up, still playing, and strolled towards the door. 
As the girl danced after her Pied Piper, I noticed that I was 
the only one watching them. Rob and Tina were kissing 
slowly, almost ceremoniously, and Hilary was making coffee. 
The other five were huddled in a group, talking lazily, pass¬ 
ing round a cigarette and dropping ash on the floor. Nobody 
had made any move to wash up the supper things. 

‘Can I help?' I asked Hilary. 

‘It’s Mike’s turn. He'll clear up later, I expect.’ 

It seemed peculiar to me that, for all their talk of freedom 
and sharing, they still did everything by turns. I wondered 
what would happen if one of them fell down on the job, 
whether the others would be annoyed. Hilary spilt some 
coffee on her tee-shirt and rubbed it in, where it made an 
interesting pattern with the tie-dye. I felt absurdly straitlaced 
in my sweater and skirt and wanted to change into my old 
jeans. I also wanted to find the lavatory. Not liking to inter¬ 
rupt Tina’s love-making, I asked Hilary. 

‘Up on the first floor. Second on the left. Bathroom’s next 
to it. I don’t know where you’ll be sleeping. None of us have 
our own rooms, we just sleep where we want to . I slept in a 
jyai drobe last night because I wanted to feel closed-in. Some¬ 
times llleepontKFstauiT ~ 
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Ah well. So long as they difa *t expect me to bed down in 
the lavatory. ^ 

' I fountfthe lavatory in the state I had anticipated—smelly, 
dirty and paperless. In the bathroom next door there was no 
soap and the ring in the bath was topped with a layer of dust. 
On a shelf above the basin was a hypodermic syringe and a 
broken phial. I felt suddenly frightened for Rob, though I 
was reluctant to believe he might ever be foolish enough to 
try hard drugs. 

I changed into my jeans and carefully crumpled my 
immaculate shirt, hoping this way to blend with the others. It 
must have worked, for when I returned to the kitchen no one 
looked up. I helped myself to a mug of coffee and sat down 
next to the man Hilary had called Mike. He had flowing 
golden hair, newly-washed and silky-looking, and he wore a 
red cotton sari held together under one arm with a nappy 
pin. He laughed abruptly, for no apparent reason, a nd put 
his ‘arm round my shoulder. ‘Love,’ he said, his features 
softening to benevolence. 

‘What?’ 

‘Love. Love, man. You too?' 

I was a bit confused. ‘Oh yes. Me too ... of course,’ I added. 

‘Good, man.’ 

No wonder I could hardly tell the men from the women. 
They didn’t seem to know which was which themselves. Mike 
rubbed my shoulder methodically and 1 looked into his eyes. 
They were very bloodshot. 

Rob stood in front of me, his hand on the back of Tina’s 
neck. ‘O.K. Mike?’ he said, ‘We’re off upstairs. See that Jane’s 
all right, will you?’ He smiled at me. 

‘Man,’ nodded Mike. 

The two of them drifted off and I looked around the room 
in panic. Here was I, that pillar of wholesome suburban re¬ 
spectability, alone with six hippies in a filthy basement, my 
arm round a man with bloodshot eyes. I don’t know how my 
arm got there—it must have had something to do with the 
atmosphere. 

Mike kissed my cheek gently and whispered ‘Smoke?’ in 
my ear. 

‘I don’t think so,’ I whispered back. 
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‘Come on, man, you'll like it.’ 

‘No, really,’ I hesitated. 

‘Sasha, over here,’ called Mike. ‘This lovely person doesn’t 
understand about hash—thinks it’s wicked. Do your freedom 
thing.’ 

Sasha, an ugly girl with Afro hair and National Health 
glasses, squatted beside me and began to explain. 

‘To be free is to set aside material things—to strip away 
your facade, if you like. Right? Until you have done this, you 
can only see yourself through the eyes of your society—a de¬ 
generate, corrupt, decaying society—a scene where the gods 
are money and power and lust. O.K.? When you have un¬ 
burdened yourself of middle-class materialism, you can begin 
to know yourself.’ Sasha’s eyes were fireworks, spinning like 
Catherine wheels. ‘It’s not easy for someone like you. You 
have lived too many years in the cage to break loose just like 
that. Now. This is where hash comes in. When you smoke 
hash you like enter into your ideal world, where love is not 
greed, sex is not lust. It is fine, great, to have an ideal, but 
experiencing it is—^well, a sort of heaven, if you like. 
Through heightened perception you come to find your own 
personal paradise. You see?’ 

Was this the way? Could this be an answer? I had tried to 
find happiness on my own and had failed pathetically. Had I 
been true to myself I would not have been a traitor to John, I 
would not have caused the death of Tina’s baby. Of course, 
I had no intention of living in the squalor these people had 
created around them, nor of turning ray back on the society 
that nurtured me. I had often wondered what it might be 
like to smoke marijuana—I knew it was not habit-forming 
and that the prospects of my becoming a junkie were remote 
enough to be discounted. But it was the ‘know yourself’ part 
that appealed to me most. If only I could understand myself 
better, I might at last succeed in being true to myself. Surely 
this truth, and the acceptance of it, was the only way to peace 
of mind. 

‘Smoke?’ asked Mike again. 

I didn’t speak as he took a half-smoked cigarette from Sasha 
and placed it between my unresisting lips. Sasha smiled to 
herself and crawled away. I was not a smoker and I coughed 
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hard against the foreign sensation. There was a pungent 
smell like burning pine needles. 

‘Inhale, man,’ said Mike, rubbing my shoulder again. In a 
comer of the rocmi a girl sat with her legs outstretched like a 
doll, softly wailing a folk song. Three of the others were lying 
full length on the floor, their bodies overlapping at various 
places. I dragged deep on the cigarette and it promptly went 
out. Mike held a match to it and this time when I inhaled, 
instead of the expected coughing, I found myself enjoying the 
experience. It was like drinking a brandy on a cold day. 
There was a luxurious feeling of relaxation and calmness 
spreading through me. I smiled at Mike. 

‘Great, man, great,’ he murmured, taking the cigarette 
from me. He inhaled some smoke then told me to open my 
mouth. As he blew his own smoke in to mingle with mine, he 
closed his eyes. ‘Love,* he said. 

‘Oh the sea and the waves,’ sang the girl in the corner. 

‘It’s a matter of essentials,’ said Sasha. 

‘Love,’ said Mike, then he kissed me. He kissed me long 
and hard, but with a laziness that told of a total disregard for 
time. There was today, and there was tomorrow, and there 
was the next day. I smoked some more. 1 still didn’t know 
myself, but the curtains of self-deception seemed itching to 
part. 

Mike and I smoked in harmony, drag, pass, blow, drag, 
pass, blow. He eased my shoulders to the ground and lay half 
on top of me, letting the smoke drift into my eyes. He began 
to unbutton my shirt. 

‘No,’ I said feebly, trying to sit up. 

‘Relax, man, relax. Love, remember?’ 

‘Love,’ I echoed half-heartedly. Where was the will to 
struggle? 

But it was all coming clearer to me now. There wras no will 
to struggle because the need was gone. Sex was good, sex was 
beautiful. Mike was a good and beautiful being in a world of 
sunlight. No longer was there hunger and poverty, falseness, 
sorrow. I wanted to laugh out loud, and I did. I was so happy 
that I sat up and shouted with laughter. ‘It’s good I ’ I said to 
Mike, and he looked like a golden angel. Then I calmed down 
and lay quietly on my back. The cigarette burned my fingers. 
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but I didn't cry out, I let it fall to the floor. Then Mike took 
a small tin from the mantelpiece and crumbled a clay-like 
substance into some tobacco. He licked the edge of a cigarette 
paper and rolled the cigarette. He rolled it and rolled it and 
it seemed to take an hour. 1 was blinking a lot, and each blink 
was a lifetime, but when I opened my eyes he was still rolling, 
tolling that cigarette. 

As we lay side by side, smoking in turns, I saw Hilary, her 
tee-shirt up round her neck, moving on the other side of the 
kitchen. She wore no bra and her breasts were free and 
natural to look at. It was at once the most commonplace sight 
and a revelationary vision. 

‘And the waves and the sea,’ sang the girl in the comer. 

My shirt was open now and Mike was placing my hands on 
his sari. 

‘Take it off,' he murmured, I reached for the safety pin. 
then dropped my hands abruptly. A cold light was cleaving 
through the clouds of lazy bliss like a warning sword, laying 
bare my inhibitions. 

‘I can't,’ I whispered, hearing my voice like a damaged 
record back through the years, through teenage fumblings, 
through John’s caresses. I can’t. I can’t, I can’t. 

‘You’re a virgin?’ asked Mike. ‘You don’t mean it, baby— 
nobody’s a virgin.’ 

‘No, but-’ I couldn’t understand myself. ‘It’s the 

others,’ I said in his ear, ‘they make me nervous.’ This was 
tme, yet I had a violent longing to throw convention aside, to 
fling myself into the garden of liberty. I was like one who 
lingers at the gate of a nudist camp, longing to join in but 
afraid to show myself. 

Mike passed me the cigarette. ‘Drag deep, man,’ he said. 
‘We're your friends. It’s nothing to worry about.’ 

I smoked furiously and felt myself gradually relaxing 
again, but it wasn’t enough. 

Mike took the cigarette stub from me and ground it into 
the floor. Then he turned on his side to face me and began to 
scratch lightly at the lobe of my right ear. ‘Beautiful, baby,’ 
lie breatKed, but 1 b^ame tense a^in and twisted my head 
away. 

'You want another joint?’ 



1 nodded, my lingers clutching the smoke-laden air in their 
search for an answer. 

But the tin on the mantelpiece was empty now. 

'No more till tomorrow, till Cara gets here.’ 

'What's that?’ called Sasha. 

‘Finito. Up the chimney.’ 

‘Sod.’ 

‘Sorry, man,’ Mike said. ‘That’s it.’ 

I felt like a lover stranded in mid-orgasm. 1 turned to 
Mike. ‘Help me,’ 1 said. ‘Help me to relax ... not to mind. 
Give me something else...’ 

‘No, baby, not for you.’ He stroked my temples. 

‘Please, Mike, I do so want to...’ 

He beckoned Sasha over and whispered something to her. 
I heard her say, ‘Just half, then,’ and someone was handing 
me a broken capsule, its tiny grains rolling out on to my 
palm. 1 wanted to cry, but Mike was guiding my hand to my 
mouth and I felt the grains sticking to my tongue. 

‘Swallow, baby.’ 

I was crying, but there were no tears. Then the clouds 
merged over my head and it seemed that I was sinking into a 
tired sleep. How long I lay in my stupor I cannot say, but 
faces came to smile at me and kiss me better, and when Mike 
said, ‘Love, man,’ I opened my eyes and found I was smiling 
too. Then I raised my hands in gladness to the safety pin and, 
as the sari fell from Mike’s body, 1 saw in the light &om the 
single bare bulb his well-muscled, almost hairless chest. 1 
wanted to lose myself in that chest, to blot out sensation 
against the slightly sweating skin. 

Soon my bra was off and we kissed again. There was yester¬ 
day, and today, and tomorrow. Mike blew a long breath of 
cold air that snaked over my breasts and navel. We were 
hidden from the world in a mystical cloud. We placed search¬ 
ing hands on each other’s bodies and I had a sense of drifting 
up into him. I could no longer feel the floor beneath me nor 
hear the sad song about the waves. It was peaceful here. 
There was time for everything and everything was possible. 

My hands went to my waist and I undid the zip of my 
jeans. As 1 shifted slowly out of them, Mike stroked me. Over 
and over again he strok^ me, and all the while he lay so close 



that 1 could feel the blood throbbing within him. 

The rest was light and shade, climbing and felling. I re¬ 
member thinking 1 was lying on a beach—could hear the 
water lapping—then 1 was a leaf caught in a hurricane, tossed 
this way and that and not caring where 1 might land. There 
was a lull when everything went numb, and then there was 
another nearness, a beard tickling my skin and a strong hand 
at my back. A voice said ‘Good, baby, good,* then Sasha’s face 
came near and seemed beautiful as she caressed my hair. 
Someone was crying in the distance and then there were four 
bodies all together. We were saplings in a storm and we 
touched and fell apart. We were seaweed swept to the shore 
and sucked back over the sand. We were thistledown in a 
breeze. We were weightless and floating. We were free and 
fulfilled and happy. We loved each other as we loved life 
itself. 

When I woke up, I was alone in the kitchen, lying by the wall 
on an old, stained mattress. My shirt was undone and my 
jeans were at half-mast, cold and stiffly crumpled. There was 
a soreness about my eyes and throat, but this was small dis¬ 
comfort compared to the icy temperature of the room that 
made me shudder in the darkness. I found my coat behind 
the door and put it on, hugging its fur collar to my frozen 
cheek. There was an acrid smell in the stale atmosphere and 1 
opened the kitchen door. The basement was black and sour 
and the house was silent. Turning back to the stove, I filled 
the battered, smeary kettle and made some coffee, then sank 
back on to the mattress and looked at my watch. It was nearly 
eight o’clock. From the street outside came the dyspeptic 
sounds of a car reluctant to start, and the occasional hurrying 
footfall of a Saturday worker. 

What was I to do? What had happened last night? I re¬ 
membered the feel of warm, naked bodies and the excitement 
in my own. I cuddled myself and smiled with the memory of 
loving and giving. I had been free. For one glorious night I 
had thrown aside the conventions of my upbringing and been 
as 1 was bom to be. I grew cold again and shivered. Thin 
light penetrated the newspaper curtain taped to the window 
and strange shadows reached across the floor to where I sat. I 
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would have to leave this place, and soon. What had taken 
place last night could not be repeated. I was not one of them, 
1 was a girl with a job and a family and I couldn’t have both 
worlds at once. If 1 loosed the ties of convention and threw in 
my lot with the hippies I would soon become immune to the 
squalid way of life. It was one world or another, there could 
be no half measures. There was the drug*induced world of 
wonder and light, with my head in the skies and my feet on a 
pile of old newspapers, or there was the real, solid life of work 
and reward, dullness and security. With the hippies there 
could be no security for me. I had been too long in the world 
to rely on friendship alone for my needs. Th eir love was too 
casual, too ephe meral. A marriage of minSi or body was too 
quick to achieve, too fragile to last. I had to leave now before 
I was sucked into the whirlpool of open arms. 

1 crept upstairs to the bathroom to brush the nicotine from 
my mouth and collect my suitcase. Steve and his girlfriend lay 
on the landing like a bundle of dirty laundry. They didn’t 
move as I slipped past them, but they snored gently in 
unison, as if sharing a dream. 

In my handbag w'as a pencil, and I wrote a note to Rob on 
an old paper bag I found in the kitchen. ’It was fun,' I said, 
‘but I didn’t want to outstay my welcome. I'll write. Thanks 
and love.’ 

I stuck the note in the spout of the kettle—the only place I 
could think of where a scrap of paper would be consp icuous. 
Then I picked up my case and left by the front door, turning 
back at the gate to look up at the house. The face was still 
there at the window, as if its owner had taken it off and stuck 
it on the glass. 

It was a long walk to the station and I had to sit on the 
platform for half an hour before the London train came in. A 
very old man swept around my feet with a balding broom 
and spat loudly into corners, all the while carrying on an 
argument with himself. When the train eventually drew in I 
settled myself thankfully into the nearest compartment and 
closed my eyes. When I opened them I found myself looking 
at two middle-aged women in hats and upswept glasses. 

’They ought to have the right shade in D. H. Evans,’ said 
one. 


F 
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*rm going there for my new pantie girdle/ said the other. 

Oy 1 I wanted to shout. There’s a house full of junkies in 
Willow Grove. They pee in the washbasins! 

‘Do you think it’ll be difficult to get matching buttons?’ 

‘Oh no dear, have you thought of Selfridges’ haberdash¬ 
ery?' 

1 smoked hash! I took—^what was it, LSD? And we all 
threw our clothes off and sang weird songs. How about that? 

‘1 thought 1 might get those snap-on ones. 1 rather fancy 
self-coloured buttons.’ 

We had a gang-bang I They all did it to me and 1 did it to 
them. Stuff that in your pantie girdle! 

‘Very nice. My Carol did that with her two-piece.’ 

I closed my eyes again and slept fitfully to Waterloo, when 
one of the women woke me. 

‘We're here, dear. Don’t forget your suitcase.’ 

I took a taxi to Manifold Place and let myself in quietly. 
Dorothy always had a lie-in on Saturdays. Then I fell into 
bed in my bra and pants and saw myself on a large fiat plain, 
walking for ev er to wards a rising sun that, never rQ 5 e_ 
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During the next week I felt a lot brighter. I was a fulfilled 
woman who could look the world in the eye. In one night I 
had freed myself from inhibition and known sex as it was 
surely meant to be experienced—without ties of etiquette, 
behaviour or modesty. And yet it had not been a loveless ex¬ 
perience, gratifying only my body. There had been a com¬ 
munion of hearts and souls in that dingy basement, a 
generous giving of each to each, to all; we had joined in an 
orgy of spiritual uplift. My previous fumblings in the realms 
of sex had all been selfish ones: with John, I had tried to 
protect myself from the unknown; with Pietro, I had used his 
body almost as a handy tin-opener, giving nothing of myself 
in the process; with Humphrey, I had submitted myself in 
such a matter-of-fact, take-it-or-leave-it manner that it was 
hardly surprising that we left so easily what we had taken for 
granted. 

Now it was all different. I hoped that John, wherever he 
might be, was proud of me. 1 still had regrets about the past, 
but at least I had put things right now. I wore my new 
assurance like a mink coat and strode gladly into the world of 
self-confidence. 

Mr. Garner was away ill with his gastric ulcer that week 
and I took over as one born to the executive life. By the time 
he returned I had re-organised the booking system and 
drafted three promotion circulars. I was not going to sit 
behind a typewriter for ever, oh no. I was on the look-out 
for opportunity and ready to answer should it happen to 
knock. 

I bought some new curtain material for my bedroom—an 
abstract design in pink and orange—and told Dorothy it was 
high time we had a party. I had forgotten I had no men to 
invite. Somehow, it didn’t seem to matter. Dorothy, mooning 
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over long, spidery letters from the distant Manfred, raised her 
head to declare that it wasn’t spring yet, so why the fever? 
What was the point of behaving like a teenager in love when 
one's evenings were spent among rufflette tape and curtain 
hooks? Anyway, she had nothing to wear for a f^uty. 

I would have some people to dinner then, I said, and sat 
down to work out a menu. There would be lobster soup, 
tinned but jazzed up, to start with, then coq au vin, and 

chocolate mousse with ratafia biscuits. I would invite- 

Who would I invite? Pam and Simon Grover, if they remem¬ 
bered me. I had met them at the christening of my cousin 
Margaret’s baby. That had been over a year ago, but we had 
gone to a pub afterwards to wash down the marzipan and 
icing. I had sent them a Christmas card and made a slight 
reference to fruit cake and champagne in case they had for¬ 
gotten who I was. I could invite them and one other. It would 
have to be a man, of course, someone who could pour out 
drinks and keep the conversation going while I was in the 
kitchen. I thought for a wild moment I might invite 
Humphrey, just to see if he still cared, but I dreaded he 
might humiliate me by pleading another engagement. I 
could have asked Mr. Garner, if his conversation hadn’t been 
so limited. Unless Pam and Simon were great film fans, he 
would bore them oS their chairs inside ten minutes. 

At the back of my mind I had known all along that I would 
invite Stickypaw Littlemore. He was, by most standards, 
reasonably presentable and knew the dinner party ropes. And 
with two other people there he might even keep his hands to 
himself. 

On the following Wednesday, the day of the dinner party, 
I found a letter with a Sussex postmark waiting for me when 
I returned from work. The handwriting was unfamiliar and I 
turned to the signature. ‘Emerson Leegood*. Emerson Lee- 
good? Huh? ‘Dear Miss Carpenter ...’ He was apparently a 
friend of John’s. They had been in the Air Force together 
and this Leegood, now based in Sussex, wanted to see me to 
hand over one or two items found in John’s possession when 
be died—some letters I had written to John, the photograph 
me he carried in his wallet, the gold trinkets he had 
bought for me in Saigon. Reading this, I felt a sense of 
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nausea. 1 didn’t want all these souvenirs of the past, decaying 
just as surely as their dead owner. The letters were a sham: 
declarations of a hollow love that 1 would be ashamed to read 
again. The photograph was taken by John in the garden of 
his parents’ house on the day he had told me about his lesbian 
girlfriend. It somehow linked me with her—Sally and Jane, 
the two false lovers of a dead paragon. It rubbed in my 
selfishness and I needed no reminder of that. The trinkets he 
had bought were meant to be passed from his hands into 
mine, to be admired in a glow of mutual love, to be appreci¬ 
ated mouth to mouth, body to body. There was no point to 
them any more. 

This Leegood wanted to deliver his parcel to me when I 
came down to Steeplehurst, which was quite near where he 
was based at Thorney Island. That was all right. I was going 
home the next weekend and would ring him then. I couldn’t 
very well tell him I didn’t want his parcel, and it would in 
any case be unfair to expect him to dispose of the articles 
elsewhere. I could always put them away in a cupboard with¬ 
out looking at them. Perhaps a hundred years fron^, now 
someone would find the parcel and muse romantically on the 
love affair gone by, little realising the paper castle that it 
really was. 

I turned my feet towards the kitchen and my attention to 
the chocolate mousse. The past was dead and Jane Carpenter, 
hostess extraordinaire, darling of the dinner tables, was at the 
starting gate—in the outside lane, it was true, but with the 
bit well and truly between her teeth. 

My three guests arrived punctually at seven-thirty and 
settled into their sherries and Twiglets. Christopher wa$ 
wearing a purple smoking jacket which clashed with his com¬ 
plexion and said ‘actually’ eight times in the first three 
minutes. He seemed anxious to make a good impression on 
me and kept telling the others what a great girl I was. 'Actu¬ 
ally, she’s a super cook.’ I’d never made him more than a cup 
of instant coffee. 

I pottered about in the kitchen, warming soup bowls and 
tasting the chicken. The door to the sitting room was open 
and I heard Simon say to Christopher: ‘We hardly know her 
really. We met at a wedding in Kent last year.’ Heavens! 
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They hadn‘t remembered. Yet Pam had sounded so delighted 
on t^ telephone when I had asked them to dinner. ‘It will be 
lovely to see you again,’ she had said. If they liad had a shock 
when I opened the front door they had concealed it very well. 

‘Is she still working in that art gallery?’ Simon asked 
Christopher. 

‘Er, no. Which art gallery?’ Christopher sounded as if he 
suspected me of lying about my past. 

‘Perhaps I’ve got it wrong,’ said Simon and casually 
changed the subject. 

The food was a success, if the mousse turned out a little too 
wet, and I suggested they left the table and had coffee round 
the fire. I had forgotten about Christopher and the wander¬ 
ing hands and was annoyed to find, when I carried in the 
coffee tray, that he was on the sofa, obviously waiting for me 
to sit next to him. I squeezed myself into the far corner of the 
sofa and asked the Grovers if they’d seen Hair. They had. 
Wasn’t it good. Had I been to Oh! Calcutta!} Simon said it 
was known in New York as They Flopped on Broadway. Did 
he know New York well? I was waiting for Christopher's 
hand to slide along the top of the sofa towards me, but when I 
turned to him, his hands were both clasped firmly to his 
coffee cup. Only his left foot was twitching almost impercep¬ 
tibly in my direction. 

When Pam and Simon stood up to say goodbye, telling me 
I must have dinner with them some time, I hoped Christo¬ 
pher might leave too. But he helped me see them to the door 
as if he belonged by my side, and his arm snaked around my 
waist as we waved them off. 

‘My goodness! ’ I exclaimed, ‘Look how late it is.’ 

‘But it’s not even eleven yet,’ said Christopher. ‘The night 
is young,’ he squeezed my waist, ‘and you are beautiful.’ 

‘Not without my beauty sleep.’ 

‘Come on, a quick glass of wine—one for the Earl’s Court 
Road.’ 

I thought, one for the road, two for the sofa, three for the 
bed and four for the ... loafer? Gopher? Chauffeur? I swal¬ 
lowed a laugh. ‘All right, just one.’ 

We went back to the sitting room, where I picked up the 
coffee tray and took it out to the kitchen. I could hear 
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Christopher humming ‘Fools Rush In’ under his breath as he 
turned out all but one table lamp and arranged a pile of 
cushions in front of the electric fire. When I came back he 
was sunk into them like an eastern potentate, watching the 
orange bars of the fire glow through his glass of burgundy. He 
had the subtlety of an ox. 

‘This is the life,’ he said. ‘Care to join me?’ 

‘I don’t mind if I do.’ Let’s play the cliche game. 

‘A glass of wine and thou,’ drawled Christopher, stretching 
out his hand. 

‘Bottoms up! ’ I cried. 

‘Down the hatch,’ agreed Christopher. ‘That’ll warm the 
jolly old cockles.’ 

‘A swig a day keeps the doctor away.' That wasn’t very 
good. It was a rotten game, anyway, unless you both knew 
you were playing it. 

Christopher put an arm over my shoulder and we leant 
back against the sofa. As the soft lighting made interesting 
shadows on his round face, he didn’t seem so bad. 

‘How’ve you been lately? Have you got over what’s-’is- 
name?’ 

‘John. Yes, I think so. Very nearly.' That was the first time 
I had been able to say that. Two weeks before the answer 
^vould have been quite different, but John now seemed a very 
long way away. Almost as if I had dreamed him. I tried to 
remember his face, but I couldn’t, and I looked round to 
^vhere his photograph still stood on the table. There he was 
and the face was familiar after all. Fixed in its frozen smile it 
seemed to approve of Christopher and me among the 
cushions. I turned back. 

‘You’re more cheerful than the last time I saw you,* 
Christopher was saying. That had been the night when I had 
met Humphrey Fleming. ‘I'm glad you’re feeling better.’ He 
squeezed my shoulder and I thought again that perhaps he 
wasn’t so very terrible. 

‘More wine?’ He held the bottle over my glass. 

‘I'hanks.’ A few drops spilled on to my drawn-up knees. 

‘Gosh, sorry,’ said Christopher as I dabbed at the wine with 

my fingers. ‘Here, let me-’ He took a silk handkerchief 

from the breast pocket of his smoking jacket and began to 
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wipe, slowly and lovingly. When the marks had dried out he 
was still wiping, his hngers spread out over the edges of the 
handkerchief. 

‘You've got lovely legs,’ he said, leaning over me. 

‘Have 1?’ 1 sat back, watching the pantomime like a critic 
in the stalls. 

'Lovely thighs.' 

‘Oh yes?’ 

He looked up at me. ‘You’re a super girl.’ 

'Not really,’ I said, smiling like a super girl. 

‘Yes you are. Don't argue.' He kissed me briefly and sat 
back to embark on a top-to-toe admiration trip. ‘Soooper,’ he 
said. 

‘Don’t.’ 

‘Don’t what?* 

‘Just don’t. Let’s change the subject. How’s your car?' 

‘Soooper.’ 

‘Oh shut up.’ 

‘All right, then.’ He zoomed in for the kill, covering my 
face with moist kisses, running his hands clumsily down my 
body. 

‘Stopitl ’ I grumbled, trying to push him away. 

‘Oh come now, don’t try that with me,’ he mumbled be¬ 
tween kisses. ‘You’re not so virginal, my girl. It was all right 
with Humphrey,’ 

What did he know about that? Everything, most likely. I’d 
forgotten how men could kiss and tell. 

‘That was different,’ I said, still struggling. *We were in 
love.’ 

‘Hahl Love! No you weren’t. You found out you liked sex, 
that's all. Stop pretending, Jane.’ His tone changed to a 
pleading whisper. ‘Please Jane, won’t you stop pretend¬ 
ing ...?’ His movements became more gentle and seductive 
and I stopped wriggling. Pretending. Was I pretending? 
‘Know yourself’ and ‘To thine own self be true’. That meant 
no pretence, no shamming, ‘doing your own thing’. 1 
twitched deep down as Christopher ran a finger up the inside 
of my thigh and suddenly he was kissing me hungrily, forcing 
his tongue to the back of my mouth. I shut my eyes and let 
my nerve ends take over. After all, what was the point in re- 
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sisting now? It was &ir too much of an effort—easier to lie 
back and try to enjoy it. 

There was a lot of fumbling going on. Christopher reached 
one hand out towards his jacket where it lay on the so^ and 
withdrew from the inside pocket a very old, unwrapped con¬ 
traceptive. The fluff and dust that clung to it gave evidence 
of Christopher’s long-term optimism. I visualised him patting 
his pocket every time he went out for the evening, just to 
make sure his old, old friend was still there. As he turned his 
white, blotchy backside to me I felt at once sickened and 
pleased that I might be the cause of his going into the chemist 
the next day to ask proudly for a new packet. It was too late 
now to back out. 

The whole thing was over in a mercifully short time. I had 
neither enjoyed nor suffered, been neither passive nor active. 
It had simply happened, like a fall of rain, and I remember 
how the heat of the moment had been cool enough for me to 
consider the possibility of washing the chair covers. Chris¬ 
topher wouldn’t look at me afterwards and, mumbling some¬ 
thing about ‘cleaning up’, hurried out to the bathroom, hold¬ 
ing his trousers before him like an extra pair of legs. 

In a few minutes he returned and sto^ over me, trying to 
say the things he felt were expected of him. 

‘Well, Jane ... I mean, I never thought you would. 
Actually. But, well, thanks and all that. It was super, wasn’t 
it?’ 

‘Super,’ I echoed, thinking, sooooper. 

‘Do you want me to go now?’ he asked stupidly, his awk¬ 
ward feet shifting on the hearthrug. 

‘If you want to,’ I replied unhelpfully. 

He pulled me up and hugged me clumsily, then took my 
hand as we walked to the front door. 

‘It was terrific, Jane, honestly,’ he said, his eyes not quite 
meeting mine. ‘We must do it again soon.’ He talked as if we 
had just been to the theatre. ‘I’ll ring you.’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered. ‘Do.’ 

I had closed the door before he reached the stairs and stood 
for a while in thought. How could someone who wanted it so 
badly seem so ashamed afterwards? Perhaps he had expected 
me to be lost in transports of delight, shouting ‘More! 
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More!* as he withdrew. Perhaps the shock of my complais¬ 
ance had been a bit too much for him. Whatever the reason, I 
doubted that he would try again. The thought brought a 
smile to my lips before I at last had the grace to feel ashamed. 

The following morning I had a letter from John’s mother, 
explaining about Emerson Leegood and the mementoes. 1 
have also asked him to give you a little something that be¬ 
longed to John/ she wrote. ‘I know you would like to have it. 
We miss him so dreadfully, Jane, and I’m sure you feel the 
same. He was such a good person that one almost doubts for a 
while the existence of a just God. But we go on praying, 
nonetheless, in the hope that He can bring us comfort. If 
ever you would care to come over here again and stay with us, 
Fred and I would be so happy. You know, we think of you as 
our daughter—after all, you almost were.’ 

Guilt, guilt, guilt! Sure, I felt the same. Sure, I missed 
John. But equally sure, I had no right to a niche in their 
hearts—a niche supposedly earned by my devotion to their 
son. And if they could see me now, joy-riding the world with 
my untrustworthy heart well shielded from the passers-by, 
they might see also that John was well released from me and 
take comfort from that. 

But I was being ridiculously morbid, dramatising the 
whole thing. It was time to go to work. Sackcloth and ashes 
had their place, but it was not the Piccadilly Line on a 
Thursday morning. Hair shirts were out, glad rags in, and 
the day was shining with frost and winter sun. 

When I got to work I asked Mr. Garner for a rise and, sur¬ 
prisingly, he agreed to it. ‘You’re worth it to me,’ he said. ‘I 
was going to suggest it myself. You’ve changed, you know, 

since-I mean, you used to be so quiet and docile, but 

you’ve become a regular spitfire round the office these days.’ 
He chuckled rosily. ‘There’s not much left for me to do any 
more—I’ll have to retire.* 

‘Oh nonsense, Mr. Garner.’ Had I perhaps been overdoing 
the efficiency bit? 

‘You remind me of Doris Day in that picture where she 
overthrew a whole board of directors. All you need is a pill¬ 
box hat with a teensy-weensy veil.’ 
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1 had been overdoing it. 

‘1—I’ll make you a cup of coffee. Shall I nip out and get 
some biscuits, those custardy ones you like?’ 

Mr. Gamer relaxed and swivelled happily in his chair. It’s 
a long time since w'e had custardy biscuits,’ he said, as if re¬ 
membering some pre-war luxury. ‘You’re a good girl, Jane, 
l ake it out of petty cash.’ 

Crossing Shaftesbury Avenue 1 made a mental resolution 
to return to my old docility, at any rate during working 
hours. If I wanted to be super-efficient I could always tidy my 
desk drawers. 

The sun had retired for the day and a chill breeze bent the 
pedestrians forward at a uniform slant. A group of Hare\ 
Krishna worshippers were advancing towards me along the! 
pavement, chanting as fervently as any pop group, their! 
shaved heads blue with the cold. They know, I thought.! 
They’ve found their identities in cheap cotton saris and 
sandalled feet. Nobody who was unsure of his calling could 
face the mean winds of January clad only in orange cotton, 
even if he did cheat with a woolly vest underneath. When 
these dedicated people lay down on their boards at night, 
they could sleep the sleep of the righteous, calm in their 
knowledge that they had found the path. But how easy it was 
to have a set of rules to follow, to know what must be done. 
^Vhat if one had to depend on a second-class brain which was 
guided only by irresponsible emotion? 

I bought two packets of biscuits and hurried back to the 
office, flapping my arms like a potato-picker to keep out the 
cold.. There was a man standing uncertainly in the hall, 
the collar of his blue overcoat turned up to his ears. 

‘Er, pardon me,’ he inquired, ‘is this Garner's Film Hire?’ 

He was an American, very tall, and he didn’t look a bit like 
the usual typewriter mechanics or Movieola salesmen who 
sometimes called at our office. 

‘Can I help you?’ 

‘I’m looking for a Miss Carpenter. Perhaps you could tell 
me where I might find her?’ 

‘I'm her—she.’ Neither sounded right. 

The man inclined his head in a polite bow and held out his 
hand. ‘Emerson Leegood. I wrote to you.’ 
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*But..1 accepted his warm handshake, *1 didn’t expect to 
see you here. I thought.. 

‘Yes/ interrupted Emerson Leegood, ‘You see I happened 
to be coming up to London and I thought, well, i£ you’re not 
too busy perhaps 1 could take you to lunch.’ His eyes seemed 
wary, as if he anticipated a rebuff, and I realised 1 hadn’t 
been very welcoming so far. 

I gave him a broad smile and said it would be lovely. ‘But I 
don’t break till one,’ I added. 

‘That's O.K.,’ said Emerson Leegood. ‘I have some shop¬ 
ping to do. I'll be back at one. Meet you here?’ 

‘Fine,’ I said and again shook the proffered hand. The 
colour in his already pinkish face rose and faded, and he 
turned to go. His ears were red, too, perhaps from the cold, 
and vied alarmingly with his curly ginger hair. He looked 
vulnerable as he stepped out on to the pavement, as if the 
growl of the traffic might send him scurrying back in, but he 
hunched his high shoulders against the wind and turned to¬ 
wards Piccadilly Circus, his hair blown into a soft, wavy part¬ 
ing up the back of his head. 

I closed the door and clenched my hands at the thought of 
the lunch ahead. Would he talk about John? Had he brought 
The Parcel? In the airline bag he carried? Would I have to 
look sad and tearful now, just when I was determined to be 

gay? 

Mr. Gamer had three letters to dictate before lunch and I 
found afterwards that my shorthand made no more sense than 
a child’s scribbling. Defend? Defined? Definite? Toughened? 
Deafened? I re-wrote the letters as I typed them, guessing 
every other word, but Mr. Garner signed them with a 
flourishing ‘E. V. Garner’ and thanked me for correcting his 
grammar. At five to one I went down to the cloakroom to 
comb my hair and renew my lipstick. Not that it mattered for 
Emerson Leegood. Well, with a name like that ...And frizzy 
red hair. 

He was waiting for me by the street door and took my arm 
as we crossed the road. He was a good deal taller than 1 was 
and his gloved fingers were decisive in their touch. He didn’t 
let go when we reached the pavement, and when I sneaked a 
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look at his face 1 saw that he was staring down at me. As our 
eyes met, he laughed. 

*1 guess you don’t often have lunch with strange men.’ 

‘No. At least, you’re not a complete stranger. You did write 
first. And you were introduced in a way—I had a letter from 
John’s mother.’ I had said it. I had said John’s name and all 
at once I felt the shadow of our meeting’s purpose fall be¬ 
tween us. 

‘Where are we going,* I asked brightly, aware that he was 
still studying my face—no mean feat on a busy pavement. 

‘To a little French place in Dean Street. It’s called Les 
Deux Genoux. You know it?’ 

I had been there once with Humphrey. ‘No, I don’t think I 
do.’ 

‘Great. I'm sure you’ll like it. Say, how about that—you’re 
a Londoner and I’m taking you someplace you’ve never 
been.’ 

1 pretended to walk blindly past the restaurant but Emer¬ 
son Leegood pulled me gently back and ushered me inside. A 
white-coated waiter came to meet us. ‘Captain Leegood? 
Madam? The table in the corner?’ 

‘Do I call you Emerson?’ I asked as we studied the menu. 

‘My friends call me Lee,’ he explained. ‘The Emerson was 
a flight of fancy on the part of my mother—she did a litera¬ 
ture course while she waited for me to arrive.’ 

‘Right. Lee it is.’ That was much better. While Emerson 
was pompous, with perhaps a touch of Oscar Wilde flam¬ 
boyance, Lee was clean-cut, honourable and outstanding at 
games—a goody in a western. Lee pushed boldly through the 
swing doors of the saloon. *O.K. you guys/ he said, ‘there^s 
been some mighty funny goin*s on in this town, but I’m 
Sheriff now and I got myself a bit o* cleanin’ up to do. An’ I 
don’t want no bloodshed.’ *O.K. Lee, we know when we’re 
licked. C’mon boys, let’s ride outa here. This town ain’t big 
enough no more.’ 

‘The kidneys are good,’ he said. ‘I had them last time.’ 

‘Thanks, but I’d rather try the veal, if that’s all right.’ 

‘Sure, whatever you like.’ 

During lunch Lee told me about Thorney Island, the RAF 
station where he was to be based for the next two years on an 
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exchange posting. It was about twenty miles from Fenley and 
specialised in the training of transport pilots. Lee was a flying 
instructor and could tell some hair-raising stories. 

‘I’m never sure which are worse, the nervous students or 
the confident, rule-book types. There was one little guy who 
seemed to know his stuff all right, but something always went 
wrong. I was sitting in front of him, so I couldn’t really see 
how he managed it. Every time I gave him an order, the air¬ 
craft would give this terrific lurch. Then he carried out the 
manoeuvre perfectly. You know what? He was trying to 
salute 1’ 

As I laughed, Lee looked modestly dowm at his plate, as if 
accepting an ovation. Again, I felt his vulnerability, so 
strangely mixed with determination and stubbornness. Or 
perhaps it was only the blushing skin that made him seem 
shy, the jut of his jaw that offered strength. Now that I could 
think of him as Lee and not Emerson, I liked him more and 
felt unfair in my previous judgement. 

It wasn’t until we were drinking our coffee that Lee men¬ 
tioned John. He told me they had been at high school to¬ 
gether and had joined the Air Force in the same year. They 
had stayed friends despite the fact that their careers had 
pulled them apart—^John's to an office desk and Lee’s to a 
cockpit. 

While Lee was telling me this, he watched me closely, no 
doubt ready to break off at any sign of upset. But 1 reacted to 
his tale as if John had been a mere acquaintance—as if, on 
hearing of his death, I had said ‘What a shame,’ and thanked 
God it hadn’t been Tom, Dick or Harry. 

Lee arrived at the point in his story where his squadron 
had been sent to Vietnam. After several months spent air¬ 
lifting troops, supplies and corpses in and out of beleaguered 
firebases, he was eventually shot down in Vietcong territory, 
but avoided capture by hiding in the trees and living off 
berries, nuts and the occasional snail. These kept him going 
for two weeks until, from his tree-top hideout, he awoke to 
hear: ‘Goddammit Pete, that’s the third bastard spider gone 
down my neck in two hours I* It was an infantry unit, de¬ 
moralised and decimated, returning from a disastrous raid up 
river. 
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Lee could not drop from his tree into their midst, or he 
would almost certainly have been taken for a Vietcong sniper 
and shot. He perched like a sparrow until they were a few 
yards away, then began to sing ‘My Country ’Tis of Thee', in 
the deepest voice he could muster. The unit stopped to listen, 
while Lee sang; ‘I’m not a Vietnamese, hiding among the 
trees,’ (he exclaimed the rhyme just happened) ‘don’t shoot 
because I'm coming down, Le-et Freedom Ring!' 

He expected to be shaken by the hand, clapped on the back 
and generally f^ted, but the most enthusiastic welcome he re¬ 
ceived was from a battle-scarred corporal, who said, 'Hi. Nice 
to have you join us. We need someone to carry the radio.’ 

Lee’s rank was ignored by these bitter, disillusioned men, 
whose comradeship had drowned in blood and dysentery and 
whose gods were the men with marijuana in their mess tins. 

There were trucks waiting for them fifteen miles on to re¬ 
turn them to the comparative safety of Dong Ha. After 
screening and medical attention, Lee had been sent home— 
at the same time that John received his marching orders. 

Here, Lee stopped, unwilling to go further into the jungle 
of personal hurt. 

‘If you’d like to hear the rest, perhaps we could meet 
again,’ he suggested. ‘I expect it’s time you went back to the 
office.’ 

‘I suppose so.’ I felt like a balloon, inflated puff by puff 
until, at the key moment, I had been cruelly burst. The 
ordeal was still to come, perhaps at Steeplehurst, to which I 
found myself inviting Lee for dinner the following Saturday. 

‘Is he married?’ my mother asked, testing the baked potatoes 
with a skewer. 

‘I don’t know,’ The thought'had not occurred to me 
before, but now that it had been planted I wondered why it 
mattered that Lee should be single. 

‘Darling, you should have asked. Supposing his wife’s over 
here with him? It would be very rude not to invite her too.’ 

I felt panicky. ‘It’s too late to ring him. He’ll have left.’ 

At that moment, the doorbell rang and I heard my father 
clearing his throat as he went to answer it. There was the 
sound of deep, male greetings in the hall and I emerged ner- 
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vously &om the kitchen, wiping my hands on a tea towel. 

"Hi there, Jane. Good to see you. I was just saying to your 
father, I hope I'm not too early. I over-estimated my travel¬ 
ling time.’ 

I surprised myself by saying, 'A bit short on the e.t.a. huh?’ 

Lee looked quizzically at me, then realised I had picked up 
the expression, a pilot’s shorthand for ’estimated time of 
arrival’, from John. ‘Something like that,’ he said, so gravely 
that, in the silence that followed, I felt a light go out in me 
somewhere. 

My mother came hurrying in her best shoes and launched 
straight in with: ‘Are you married? Silly of Jane not to ask, 
but she didn’t think. I do hope you haven’t left your wife 
behind.’ 

Lee said, ‘No, Mrs. Carpenter, I’m a free man—so far.’ 

‘Not even engaged, then?’ asked my mother, ignoring my 
squirms in the background. 

‘No,’ replied Lee. ‘Not even engaged.’ And he laughed 
naturally, as if used to dealing with inquisitions on his 
bachelorhood. 

‘We can’t stand here all evening,’ said my father. ‘Come 
and have a drink.’ 

'Thank you, sir,’ answered Lee, and my father shot me a 
glance that said ‘Another of ’em.' 

A symphony of small talk flowed around the cocktail 
trolley and the dinner table, broken only by the appearance 
of Grandpa, who descended to the dining room in dressing 
gown and slippers like a sleepless child in need of comforting. 
Nowadays he quite often stayed upstairs in the evenings, pre¬ 
ferring a small supper and the radio to the prolonged effort of 
dinner and conversation. He had forgotten we had a guest 
and stood awkwardly by the door with no teeth and a hole in 
his right slipper. 

My mother jumped up from the table and began to lead 
him away, but Grandpa insisted on apologising to Lee for 
appearing downstairs in his dressing gown. 

‘I was going to bed, you see, but I couldn’t find my soda- 
mints. I’ve looked upstairs.’ 

Without his teeth, he didn’t sound or look like my beloved, 
cuddly grandfather—^more like one of those feeble artd in- 
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continent old men one finds wandering in hospital corridors. 
1 wished he would go away. 

Lee behaved with a courtesy that reminded me of John, 
insisting that he should help Grandpa to find the sodamints. 
They pottered off together towards the sitting room and my 
fiither put down his knife and fork for the first time. 

‘No need for it at all,’ he told me. ‘These Americans are 
such an interfering lot the way they impose their politeness 
on people.* 

'Don’t be unfair, George,’ said my mother, and I looked 
towards the door, hoping Lee couldn’t hear. I said nothing, as 
a defence of Lee would only prolong the exchange, but I was 
conscious of a desire to hit my father on the knuckles with the 
butter knife, as one might admonish a child for an obstrep¬ 
erous remark. I reflected, however, that Emerson Leego(^ 
meant nothing to me. We were to be ships that met, com¬ 
municated and passed into our own futures. I stifled any feel¬ 
ings of interest I felt towards him by reminding myself that I 
had betrayed his best friend. If I got to know him any better, 
I might have to reveal my true colours and possibly damage 
his trust in the way that I had done my best to damage John’s. 
Better that we should keep John between us than that we 
should become closer by sharing him. Anyway, there was no 
more than the slightest of indications that Lee might be 
attracted to me, and even that could be put down to the 
famous politeness. 

My parents were aware that Lee and I had something 
private to discuss, and left us alone over the dregs of our 
coffee. I heard them in the hall, arguing in loud whispers. 

‘That clock’s stopped, Sadie. It’s quarter to ten. You 
haven’t wound it.’ 

‘Yes I have. I wound it yesterday. There’s something wrong 
with it.’ 

‘No there isn’t. That clock never goes wrong. You must 
have done something to it.’ 

‘I only wound it.’ 

‘No you didn't.’ 

I smiled a rueful apology at Lee and quietly closed the sit¬ 
ting-room door. 

‘Nice people, your parents,’ said Lee, as though he hadn’t 
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heard them aiding. 1 was annoyed with him for making it 
obvious that he had. 

'Some of the time/ 1 said sourly and wished I hadn’t. I was 
not giving anything away to this man, and especially not the 
truth. 

Lee stood up and walked to the mantelpiece, where he had 
seen my old engagement photo with the newspaper cutting 
stuck morbidly into one corner of the frame. He ran his 
finger over the torn edge. 

'Is this how you heard about it'^||^m the paper?’ 

I was unable to look up. ‘A telegSrik'from his parents.’ 

‘It must have been very upsetting.’ 

‘What do you think?’ Why did I have to be so sour? But 
Lee took no notice. 

‘It's not very like him, is it? This picture.’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Would you rather not talk about him? I thought, being so 
far away from his family, you might want to—^well—he was a 
good friend to me, too.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

'I used to stay with him during vacation. My mother was ill 
a lot of the time and with my father working it was none too 
lively at home. 1 was an only child, you see, but the Pearsons 
made me one of the family. I even had my own bedroom— 
that one at the front, right over the porch.’ 

The room I had slept in. 

‘We used to talk a lot about what we would do when we 
left school, John and I. There was an old shack in the woods, 
full of smelly old mattresses and tin cans. We went there to 
smoke and make grand plans for how we would be rich and 
famous. John was going to be a United States senator.’ Lee 
gave a sad laugh. ‘A United States senator.’ 

‘And you?’ 

‘Ah, the dreams I had. I remember one year I was all set to 
become the world’s greatest inventor. I was going to design 
an amphibious bicycle. I didn’t know someone had already 
thought of it.’ 

‘What made you join the Air Force?’ 

‘There was a flying display near by. John’s father took us. 
.They had a recruiting post there and the sergeant kept tell- 
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ing us these wild jokes—all these funny stories about the men 
who were up there looping their loops. I suppose we pictured 
ourselves in uniform, zooming about the skies and diving into 
the admiring arms of the local girls. Cockpit heroes. Wings 
across the world. We were at an impressionable age.’ 

‘But John didn’t do much flying, did he?’ 

‘No. After basic training we split up. 1 was sent down 
South to fly reconnaisance aircraft. John ^vas given a desk 
job.' 

‘Do you know why?’ 

‘Oh, there was some incident, I believe. He would have 
told you if he had thought it important.' 

‘He never said anything...’ How little I had known about 
him. How little I can have understood. 

‘Something went wrong one day—something mechanical. 
It should never have happened. He tried to bale out, but his 
harness got caught up. He landed in a field. That’s all, really.’ 

‘Was he hurt?' 

‘No, but 1 think maybe he lost a chunk of self-confidence 
along the way. Having made a successful landing he could 
have taken his decision to eject as a sign of cowardice. He was 
very scrupulous about himself.’ Lee picked up the photo¬ 
graph and set it down again. ‘Funny how he never wanted to 
talk about it. He used to tell me everything.’ 

‘Did he tell you about Sally?’ 

Lee glanced sharply at me. ‘I’m sure you don’t want the 
details of that episode.’ He looked at his watch. ‘It’s getting 
late. I’ll fetch that package from the car. You must be won¬ 
dering what I'm at, rambling on and forgetting the main 
purpose of my visit.’ 

I began to make noises of denial, but he smiled briefly and 
went out to the hall. As I waited for him to return, I gazed 
into the Are, thinking about nothing, and was surprised to 
find that my nails were dug firmly into my palms. 

Lee came back with a box in his hands. It said ‘Mother 
Murphy’s Homemade Candies’, but I was sure Mother Mur¬ 
phy had nothing to do with the present contents. 

‘You know about this,’ said Lee, handing it to me. ‘I guess 
you’d rather open it when I’ve gone.’ 

I stared dumbly at the box, fingering the edges. I felt tha^ I 
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was holding a coffin -and that if 1 opened it 1 would see a tiny 
dead face distorted by a grimacing version of John’s smile. I 
wanted to scream and throw the l^x on the fire, but Lee was 
behind my chair, pressing a hand on to my shoulder. 

‘I’ll go now,’ he said softly. ‘Thanks for a great evening.’ 
And he placed a kiss on the top of my head so swift and light 
that I might have imagined it, had not the impression 
lingered long after he had closed the front door behind him. 

How many minutes I sat before the fire, I don’t know. 
Images came and went in the flames: John in uniform at 
Margaret’s wedding; John in his shirtsleeves making 
brownies in the kitchen at Manifold Place; John coming out 
of the pottery shop in Vermont, carrying a mug-shaped 
parcel; John in his green bathrobe, playing Santa Claus on 
Christmas Eve; John lying twisted in a pool of blood. 

My hands trembled and I dropped the box. There was no 
tiny corpse at all, no corrupt smell of death, just a sad heap of 
letters and photographs, dog-eared and faded, and a few small 
objects wrapped in tissue paper. I picked the items up, one by 
one, putting the letters carefully in a pile, knowing I would 
read my lying words not once, but again and again, even 
when I knew them by heart. I looked at the photograph he 
had taken of me, squinting in the evening sun, and wondered 
if he had ever hugged it to his breast as I had so desperately 
embraced his own portrait. There were two gold bracelets in 
the box, and a small enamelled brooch, shaped like a leaf. I 
would never wear them now, nor pass them on to my child¬ 
ren, but I whispered ‘Thank you, John,’ and tucked them 
carefully away in a comer of the box. 

There was one object that had rolled across the hearthrug 
and I knelt down to pick it up. It was his college ring, a blue 
stone set in white gold, mass-produced, but an object of pride 
and honour nonetheless. I had never seen him without it. He 
must have been wearing it when he died. 

I slipped the ring on to the middle finger of my right hand, 
where it nestled into the living flesh as if coming home. I 
remembered that awful lunch party in the Plough, when 
John had said that girls should only wear rings that had been 
given them by men. He had died to give me this one. 
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I HAD passed the poster in the Tube station during more rush 
hours than I could count. Now and then, when it had become 
unreadably grimy or defaced with graffiti, it had been re¬ 
placed by a new one. I had regarded it cynically, as one re¬ 
gards invitations to increase one’s popularity by attending 
lectures. It was an announcement to the lost, the insecure, the 
twilight inhabitants of onc-room ‘flatlets’. Now it announced 
to me: ‘Pregnancy Testing In Confidence. Send labelled 
sample and three pounds. Reply by return. Container sup¬ 
plied on request.’ 

Rather than write down the address in full view of my 
fellow-travellers and, in my discomfiture, bring flickers of 
curiosity to their dead, commuting eyes, 1 tried to memorise 
the address. Biogen Laboratories, 2 Brentwood Close, Harles- 
den. I turned quickly away so as not to be seen staring. 2 
Brentwood Close, Harlesden. 2 Brentwood Close, Harlesden. 
It sounded like a semi-detached. Perhaps they had converted 
the potting shed into a laboratory, with rows of old medicine 
bottles, stoppered and labelled, queuing for attention. 2 
Brentwood Place—no. Close—Harlesden. 

It was probably a false alarm. Plenty of people miss a 
month now and again. 1 hadn’t missed a period since 1 was 
fifteen ... but did that mean I couldn’t miss one now? I went 
into the chemists by the station and bought a bottle of cough 
mixture. ‘Which make did you want?’ ‘The cheapest.’ A 
woman in a felt hat looked sourly at me—nothing but the 
best for her coughs. 

If I was pregnant, I would have to do something about it. I 
didn’t know what. There was no point in worrying, in case 1 
wasn't. Though if I was, who was the father? Not Humphrey, 
that I knew for sure. Not Christopher, he had seen to that 
himself. He had been so eager to take the initiative that he 
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hadn’t even asked if 1 was on the pill. It had to be Mike, or 
Bill, or the man-woman—any of the Willow Grove hippies. A 
g^ng-bang baby. What would my family say? 

; I didn’t tell Dorothy, who was cock-a-hoop with wedding 
plans. Had I been so nauseating when 1 was engaged? At least 
1 hadn't whistled Mendelssohn’s Wedding March in my bath, 
like she did, or made great play of removing my engagement 
ring to do the washing up. ‘Only three months to go,’ she told 
me proudly over supper, ‘and I’ll be zooming up the aisle.’ The 
thought of the solid Dorothy zooming made me choke on my 
fried bread, but 1 stammered ‘Crumb in my throat’ and 
drank a glass of water. In three months’ time it would show, 
if it was there at all. I would have to let out my skirts or wear 
those obscene adjustable trousers under a dingy smock and a 
complacent, pregnant smile. 

‘Got a cough?’ asked Dorothy, seeing my medicine bottle. 

‘Yes.* I reminded myself to give the odd hack during the 
night. 

As soon as Dorothy had left the kitchen, I emptied the 
cough mixture down the sink and washed out the bottle. A 
strong smell of menthol hovered around the taps, so I wiped 
the wall behind them with San Izal to set up some competi¬ 
tion. 

Producing a specimen in a small-necked medicine bottle 
was no easy matter, but as no minimum amount was men¬ 
tioned in the advertisement, I trusted that my meagre effort 
would do. Then I had another problem—how to wrap it up. 
1 couldn’t post it in a pillar-box in case the bottle broke, and 
I had no corrugated paper in the Bat. 1 would have to take 
the bottle to work with me and wrap it up at the office. Then 
I could take my parcel to the post office at lunch time. 

The following morning I placed the bottle carefully at the 
bottom of my shoulder-bag, heavily disguised as a wad of 
Kleenex, and set off for the Tube. In the murky tunnel I 
passed the poster again and smiled grimly, a Brentwood 
Close, Harlcsden. 

The whine-hum-clatter-rattle came nearer and nearer until 
I could see the lights at the front of the train. There was a 
suig[e to the front of the platform, the seasoned travellers jost¬ 
ling for positions alongside the sliding doors. The guard gave 
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voice to his bored ‘Lay dem ohf fourst\ and 1 did, but one 
young man, his face hidden by a large carton, came hurtling 
out at such a speed he cannoned into me, knocking me side* 
ways into an indignant elderly woman. My bag slipped from 
my shoulder and crashed to the platform. 

As the crowd pushed past me on to the train I stared in 
dismay at the small pool that formed around the bag. ‘Here, 
I’ll help you,’ said a pin-striped gentleman as the train 
whirred away. He bent down, muttering about something 
being broken, then he sniffed incredulously and stared up at 
me before picking up the bag. ‘Careful, it’s, er, wet,’ he said, 
and I was too embarrassed to thank him. 

Another stream of sticky cough mixture went down the 
sink that night and another specimen—of a less grudging 
volume this time, owing to previous experience—was bottled, 
then labelled and dispatched to Harlesden. Having made the 
first step to determining my fate, I became convinced that it 
was a false alarm, that the test would prove negative. A 
curious despondency overtook me as I felt my body for small 
bulges and found nothing unfamiliar. Surely I did not want 
an illegitimate child? How could I care for it, be fair to it? 
What would we live on when I had to leave my job? How 
would he, she, manage without a father? Who would marry 
the unmarried mother of a gang-bang baby? No, I didn’t 
want a child. I would be glad when the report from the 
laboratory confirmed my missed period as, for want of a less 
suitable expression, a flash in the pan. 

It was a small, white, cheaply-printed form. It said ‘Posi¬ 
tive’. I looked at it for several numb seconds, poised between 
the front door and the kitchen. Then I went to sit at the 
kitchen table, trying to force myself to grasp the monumental 
implication of that word. ‘Positive’—yes, true, fact, surcness, 
without a doubt—‘Positive’. I was pregnant. Of course, they 
could be wrong, mistakes had been known to happen. They 
could have mixed up my bottle with some other girl’s. 
They could have been drunk when they made out the form. 
They could all be escaped lunatics in that potting shed. But I 
placed a hand on what I guessed was the appropriate place 
and a faint stirring said ‘Positive’. Doubtless it was wind, but 
I heard it as my baby’s first greeting. 
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Dorothy came into the kitchen in a brushed nylon night¬ 
dress and pink hairnet. Her face shone from last night’s 
cream and her eyes were clogged with sleep. 

'Hi,’ she mumbled and made automatic movements to¬ 
wards the kettle and coffee jar, bumping around the fridge 
and shuffling her slippers on the lino. 

I said, 'I’m pregnant.’ 

Dorothy poked at the damp sugar with a teaspoon. 

1 said again, ‘I’m pregnant.’ 

Dorothy turned slowly, the teaspoon held before her like a 
fairy wand. ‘Say that again.' 

I sighed. ‘I’m pregnant.’ 

‘Oh my God,’ said Dorothy, her face slowly waking up. ‘Oh 
my God.’ Then she came and put an arm around me and 
hugged my shoulders, saying nervously, ‘Don't worry. It’ll all 
work out. We’ll think of something. You mustn’t worry. Oh 
God, the kettle.’ She made her coffee, ‘Want some? It’ll do 
you good,’ and sat with me, cradling her cup and staring 
down at the old knife-cuts on the table-top. 

‘What will you do? Will you have it, or-?’ 

‘Or what?’ 

‘You know ... have an abortion.’ 

Tina had an abortion. I paid for it. Tina had a baby, a 
living human being inside her, and killed it. I supplied the 
knife. 

‘No. Not that. I want to keep it.’ 

‘Are you sure? It’ll be a terrible responsibility.' 

‘I’m sure.’ 

‘It’s your life, of course, your baby. But couldn’t you have 
it adopted? There are hundreds of people wanting to adopt 
babies. The adoption societies can’t get enough. Plenty of 
coloured babies, of course, but there’s a terrible shortage of 
white ones.’ Dorothy paused, uncertain. ‘Who did ... I mean, 
who—^who is the father?’ 

I had been wondering how to explain, but now the words 
came sudden and clear. ‘Everyone is the father. My baby has 
no race, colour or creed—except truth. He’s a child of free¬ 
dom, the product of sincerity.’ Dorothy’s eyes had come up to 
meet mine in horror and incredulity. ‘He’s a love child, 
Dorothy,’ 1 almost shouted at her, ‘and his father is mankind.’ 
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‘Jane, for God’s sake, what are you talking about?’ Dorothy 
stared at me. ‘You’re talking nonsense. Here, let me put you 
to bed. You ought to lie down.’ 

‘No, no, no,’ I argued, waving her away. ‘It’s all right, don’t 
you see? There’s a living person in me. I’ve made a life, 
created someone. It could be you, or me, or anyone.’ 1 stood 
up and began to pace the floor, making wild gestures with my 
arms. ‘This is no product of lust, or greed—it’s a child of 
acceptance, of trust, of honesty, of—of uncommitted love. 
Don’t you see? It’s without prejudice. It’s a truly free 
being! ’ 

Dorothy shook her head. ‘I don’t know what you’re talking 
about and you make me very worried. There you stand, going 
on about free love, and not a thought of what your mother 
will say, or what you’ll do for money. Anybody would think 
you were high, not pregnant. Can you imagine what this will 
do to your parents?’ 

‘Oh, to hell with them! ’ I shouted. ‘They’ve been living a 
lie for so long they’ve forgotten that truth even exists. If 1 
told them I’d made love with four men in a basement they’d 
say I was imagining things. Well you can’t imagine a swollen 
belly, so they'll just have to accept it.’ 

‘Hang on,’ said Dorothy. ‘What’s all this about four men in 
a basement?’ 

‘You know,’ I told her. ‘When I went to stay with Rob. 
When I met all those hippies.’ 

‘But you never said...’ 

‘No, of course I never said. Good God, I don't have to tell 
you everything, do I? What do you want to know? How big 
they were? What it felt like? How many times we did it? 
Who put whose hands where? Go on—ask! ’ 

Dorothy blushed and stood up. ‘I’m going to work. I’ll see 
you tonight.’ 

I knew I had hurt her deeply, but could not bring myself 
to follow her into her bedroom and apologise. I saw her 
briefly fifteen minutes later as she crossed the hall to the door, 
buttoning her coat, and hated the coolness with which 1 re¬ 
garded her haunted face. 

When I had finished my breakfast I rang Mr. Gamer and 
asked for a day off ‘for {personal reasons’. He sounded curious. 
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but thankfully asked no questions. The day was mine—the 
day was ours. 

There was a doctor in Kensington I had been to once 
before with a poisoned finger and I hoped he still had my 
card. The white-coated receptionist in her glass booth 
thumbed through a card index and held it up proudly: ‘Miss 
Carpenter, Twenty-six Manifold Place.' 

‘That's right,' I said. ‘Will I have long to wait?' The 
parallel lines of chairs behind me creaked with interest and 
an old man shifted some phlegm. 

‘What is it you want to see Doctor about?’ asked the recep¬ 
tionist, leaning her elbows conversationally on the counter. 

‘It's, er, private,' I muttered, and the chairs creaked self- 
righteously. 

‘I see,’ said the receptionist, affronted. ‘Take a seat, then, 
and Doctor will see you after Miss Inglethorpe.’ 

I hid behind the Christmas edition of Woman and pre¬ 
tended no one was looking at me. The Queen wore her 
official smile under the Windsor Castle holly and I wondered 
what her children gave her in the way of presents. Did they 
spend pounds on emerald bracelets or did they crochet the 
needlecases on page 23 ? It would be nice to know. 

‘Miss Carpenter, you can see Doctor now.’ 

Evelyn Home was telling J.M. of Glasgow about a club for 
unmarried mothers, but 1 closed the magazine and followed 
the white coat to the surgery. 

The doctor was scribbling notes on the last patient’s folder 
and waved me to a chair. I sat nervously, my eyes picking out 
the mysterious instruments that turned this room from a one¬ 
time cosy parlour into an intimidating surgery. A stethoscope 
hung from a hook above a trolley laden with forceps, kidney 
bowls, bandages and gloves like dead skin. The high leather 
couch, half-hidden by a screen, was covered with a rubber 
sheet, and the equipment for measuring blood-pressure stood 
on a small table, its twin glass tubes speckled with age. The 
gas fire spat sparks into a brown-tiled grate. 

‘What can I do for you, Miss Carpenter?’ said the doctor, 
switching on a look of brisk attention. He was young and 
fresh-faced, but his thin hair was grey around the ears and he 
had dark rings beneath his eyes. 
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I drew from my handbag the laboratory report and held it 
out to him. ‘I’m pregnant.’ 

‘I see.’ He returned the piece of paper. ‘You’re not mar¬ 
ried, I take it.’ 

‘No. No, I’m not.’ 

‘I see. How far gone are you, do you know?’ 

‘About six weeks.’ 

The doctor picked up his pen. ‘When was your last 
period?' 

I thought rapidly. Christmas? No, after that. New Year. 
Yes, when I had cried during Auld Lang Syne. I must have 
started the day after. That was why I had been upset. ‘Jan¬ 
uary the first.’ 

The doctor dictated to himself: ‘January the first ... 
December, November, October ... plus seven ... that makes 
the happy event sometime around, er, October the eighth.' 
He looked up. ‘I take it you want to have this baby?’ The 
ferocity of his expression made me thankful I had not come 
in search of abortion. 

I nodded. 

‘Have you told the father?’ 

‘No.’ I looked down at my knees, hoping he would not 
pursue this line. 

‘You should, I think. You’ll probably need his financial 
support while you’re pregnant, if nothing else. What will you 
do when the child is born? Have you decided whether or not 
you’ll keep it? I can give you a list of adoption societies, if 
you like. You know. Miss Carpenter, pregnancy is not a 
punishment for immorality. It’s not a question of having to 
take your medicine.’ He gave a sickly smile. 

I had the feeling he would prefer me to have the baby 
adopted, but I shook my head firmly and told him I would 
manage somehow. ‘What do I do now?' I asked, feeling that 
the die was cast. I had committed myself to unmarried 
motherhood. Then a new thought occurred to me. 'I suppose 
the test was reliable?' 

The doctor scratched his nose. ‘They usually are. But if 
you want a second opinion you must take a sample of urine 
along to the F.P.A. I’ll give you the address.’ 

‘Thank you.’ 
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'Make sure your specimen is taken first thing in the morn¬ 
ing. They’ll let you have an answer quite quickly.' 

First thing in the morning? But my efEorts with the cough 
mixture bottle had been late at night. ‘I suppose/ 1 said, see¬ 
ing my baby vanish like a lost dream, ‘you couldn’t.. / 

‘Couldn’t what? Examine you now?’ He looked at his 
watch. ’All right then. Hop up on the couch. Just remove 
your sweater and bra, will you?’ 

He drew the screen round me and I found my hands were 
trembling in my haste not to keep him waiting. He heard the 
creak of the couch as I lay down and came round the screen, 
flexing his square, white fingers. The examination was very 
quick. He merely prodded my breasts a bit and asked ques¬ 
tions. 

A few moments later he was washing his hands at the sink 
and saying, ‘Yes. There’s not much doubt about that.’ 

I smiled with relief. My acceptance of the situation had not 
been wasted after all. When I returned to sit in the chair, I 
found the doctor sealing a letter into a white envelope. 

‘Take this to the ante natal clinic at St. Michael's. I think 
it’s ope\i on Monday mornings, ten till one—or it might be 
one-thirty. My receptionist can tell you.' He stood up and 
handed me the letter. ‘They’ll look after you.' 

Before I was out of the door he had sat down again and was 
writing notes on my card—notes which would surely give 
great satisfaction to the inquisitive receptionist. 

I stopped on the way out to ask her the times of the ante¬ 
natal clinic. I had to bend forward over the counter to avoid 
being heard by the other patients. 

The receptionist, in retaliation for her earlier snub, said 
loudly, ‘The ante-natal clinic. Miss Carpenter? Monday 
mornings, ten till one.' 

‘Thank you,' I whispered humbly, while a bell rang and 
she called over my shoulder, ‘Doctor will see you now, Mr. 
Johnson.’ 

On my way home I bought a large bunch of anemones for 
Dorothy. It was easier than saying ‘sorry’, especially when 
words were an inadequate compensation for injury. In the 
Earl’s Court Road I stopped, for the first time in my life, out¬ 
side a shop which displayed knitting patterns in the window. 
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There were matinee jackets and shawls, bootees and tiny 
mittens. I hadn’t knitted since I was seven and had produced 
an uneven strip of pink scarf for my teddy bear. Perhaps 1 
could try again. It would be close to winter when my baby 
was bom. I drew my coat around me to cuddle him warm. 
’Hello, little one,’ I said quietly. ‘How goes it in there?’ 

1 had known that Dorothy would forgive me, like she always 
did. She was one of those people who never let the sun go 
down on their anger. She said it was as much for her own sake 
as for other people’s, because feeling bitter only made her 
miserable. 1 heai^ her key in the lock and put down the book 
I had been reading in front of the fire. She came straight into 
the sitting room, dropping handbag, gloves, scarf and carrier 
bag where she stood. 

‘Dorothy,’ I started, ‘I’m terribly ...’ 

‘Hush,’ she said, smiling. ‘Forget it. Are you making tea?’ 

i^ter, when she saw the flowers I had placed on her dress¬ 
ing table, Dorothy told me she had meant to buy me some 
snowdrops, but the man outside the station had left his 
barrow unattended and she had been too cold to wait for him 
to return. When I said she shouldn’t even have thought of 
such an idea, she replied that it was to have been her insur¬ 
ance. 'If you hadn’t wanted to make it up, then I would have 
had a peace-offering ready.’ 

‘Do you really think,’ I asked her, ‘that I am such a cow 
that I might not have regretted those silly things I said?’ 

‘No, but you are pregnant,' she said seriously. ‘It does 
funny things to people, you know. A matter of hormones.’ 

‘Doctor Saunders diagnoses! ’ I declared and, as we both 
laughed, I vowed I wouldn’t grumble even if she wore her wed¬ 
ding veil at breakfast. 

I decided not to break the news to my parents until I could 
go down and tell them in person. They would think it 
cowardly of me to hide behind a pen or a telephone receiver 
and I wanted them to know that their feelings were im¬ 
portant to me, even though those feelings were likely to be 
horror, shame and disgust. 

The next weekend I remained at the flat, as they had my 



mother’s aunt staying at Steeplehurst and I couldn’t very well 
cause my rumpus in front of her. But I rang up and told my 
mother I would be there the following Friday in time for 
supper. She told me how the Christmas roses in the front 
garden were just beginning to flower. ‘They’re late this year. 
I expect it’s the frost. Have you got enough blankets on your 
bed?’ 

At ten o’clock on the Monday I stood beneath the peeling 
hand that pointed round the side of the hospital. ‘Ante-natal 
clinic. Third door on left.’ I felt in my pocket for the doctor’s 
letter and made my way past the dustbins to a row of out¬ 
buildings with cheap-looking metal windows and bright 
orange curtains. Inside the third door was a sign saying 
‘Enquiries’ and another pointing finger that directed me to a 
small glass booth labelled ‘Inquiries’. There was nobody 
there and I waited anxiously, tapping the edge of the letter 
with my thumbnail. Two women walked past me, stomachs 
like spinnakers, one wheeling a pushchair and talking loudly 
with the voice of experience. ‘So I said, “I don’t need an in¬ 
jection, Doctor, thank you very much,” and he said, ‘‘You’re a 
brave woman, Mrs. Parks. It’s not everyone who can bear 
down the way you do.” “Well,” I said, “when there’s a job of 
work to be done...” ’ 

A voice said ‘Yes?’ and I stopped pondering on the prob¬ 
lems of childbirth and turned to see a small, comfy-looking 
woman seated in the booth. I had not heard her arrive and 
perhaps she had been there all the time, hiding under her 
desk. She took the letter from me and filled in a card with 
slow, round handwriting. ‘It’s “Miss”,’ I told her, ‘not 
‘Mrs.”' and expected pursed lips, but she merely said, ‘Oh, 
that’s all right, dear, you’ll be known here as “Mrs.” It saves 
embarrassment, you see.’ 

‘I’m not embarrassed,’ I said, knowing all along that I was, 
and resenting the thought. 

‘No, dear, but it’s what we always do. Would you like one 
of these?’ She held out a small box full of old wedding rings, 
as if offering after-dinner mints. ‘We've got most sizes, I 
think. Some girls-’ 

‘No, really. I don’t mind.’ 

‘All right, dear. It's up to you. Just take a seat in the wait- 
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ing room over there and someone will see to you in a minute/ 

I found myself in a small room, well heated by radiators 
and adorned with National Health posters explaining mater< 
nity allowances and milk vouchers. Seated against the walls 
were several women, all but one of them rounded with preg¬ 
nancy. 1 sat down next to the slim one, a grey, greasy-hair^ 
girl who was staring apathetically at the floor. The others 
were sitting back on their tubular chairs, their smug stomachs 
worn like good conduct medals and their low-heeled shoes 
planted squarely on the brown linoleum. One or two of them 
were knitting, pulling the wool foot by foot from the comu- 
copic fastnesses of their shopping bags. Mrs. Parks was there 
with her pushchair, which was empty. Perhaps she took it 
everywhere as a natural extension of herself. She was reading 
My Weekly and clucking gently over the pages. All of a 
sudden, she let out a resounding belch. ‘Pardon,’ she told the 
waiting room, ‘I’ve got a lot of wind with this one.’ Some of 
the other mothers smiled sympathetically and Mrs. Parks 
turned to her neighbour to discuss her intestinal difficulties. 
‘It’s the constipation. Or when it’s not that it’s up and down 
all night. My husband says it’ll be another boy.’ 

Now and then a nurse would appear at the door and call 
one of the women away. Sometimes they came back after a 
few minutes and resumed their knitting. Corsetless, suspend¬ 
erless, their stockings drooped in floppy brown rolls over their 
ii\rhite ankles. 

The nurse was small and friendly, with spiky fair hair and 
legs like black puddings. When she called me, I followed her 
squeaky lace-ups into a tiny room, where she weighed me and 
gave me a blo^ test. I shut my eyes as the blood was drawn 
from the crook of my elbow and asked the nurse what I had 
to do next. 

‘Just a urine test. Down the corridor. I'll give you a bottle. 
Then you’ll see the obstetrician—Mr. Hewlett, it is today. 
Hold this pad on your arm, would you?’ 

It was more like a vase than a bottle—a great improvement 
on the cough mixture method. After handing over my 
sample, I sat for another half hour in the waiting room, flick¬ 
ing my way through Country Life. I chose a grand manor 
house from the advertisement pages and planned to make a 
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tennis court out of the vegetable garden, which was over¬ 
looked by two of the 6 bdrms and one of the 5 bthrms. I could 
pay for it by letting the gdnrs ctgc. 

The nurse that took me to the obstetrician wore a stiflE 
white overall embellished with neat rows of pen-clips and 
safety pins. Her hair was square-cut, like her voice, and she 
announced me in tones of military precision. 

‘It's Mrs. Carpenter.’ 

Mr. Hewlett was quite old—a desiccated, bespectacled man 
in a grey suit, with a bald head beginning to wrinkle. He 
took a folder from the nurse and placed it before him on the 
desk, then looked up and smiling encouragingly. 'Do sit down, 
Mrs. Carpenter.' 

The nurse took a pace back and stood against the walljike a 
butler at a smart dinner party. 

‘This is your first, is it not?’ Mr. Howlett was scanning the 
doctor’s letter. ‘And I understand you’re not married.’ 

The nurse pressed herself into the wall, as if to avoid con¬ 
tamination. 

‘Well, well, we’d better have a look at you. Nurse?’ 

I was led to a cubicle and told to undress. ‘You can keep 
your bra on.’ Whatever for, since everything else was coming 
off? • 

‘On the couch, please.’ Once more, the waterproof sheet 
and the floral screen. Once more, the prodding fingers, only 
this time they held shiny instruments, smooth and cold inside 
me. ‘Merely a swab,’ said the obstetrician. ‘Ever had gonor¬ 
rhea?’ 

I shook my head, unable to speak. It was undignified, lying 
there with my knees drawn up, being inspected by a strange 
man. 1 wanted to divorce myself from the whole business, to 
be simply a body with no name and no personality. But Mr. 
Howlett was used to people’s discomfiture. ‘It’s a bit icy 
today,’ he was saying. ‘I hear the trains are running late.’ Had 
he said that to the last patient? Would he say it to the next? 

‘Yes,’ I mumbled, feeling it would be impolite to remain 
silent, yet wishing I could hide my head in a paper bag. 

*I wouldn’t be surprised if there wasn’t a bit of snow on the 
way.’ What had the weather to do with the state of my 
womb? 
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He ran his hands down my legs. ‘Cough, please.’ That was 
to test for varicose veins. Tine, fine. Right you are, Mrs. 
Carpenter. Get dressed and we’ll take your blood pressure.’ 

The rubber tube around my arm made my veins stand out 
and throb claustrophobically. The nurse made efficient notes 
and took her time over releasing me, purposely, to prolong 
my sufiEering. 

Then once again I sat before the desk and once again the 
obstetrician scanned the doctor’s letter. 

Finally, he looked up. ‘You’re quite sure you want to keep 
it? You really can look after it?’ 

‘Yes,’ I said firmly, thinking, ‘And just you try to stop me.’ 

‘If you want any help or advice, the Medical Social Worker 
in the main building will do all she can. Don’t hesitate to ask, 
will you?’ There was a softness in his voice that made me 
believe he genuinely cared, even though, in this part of Lon¬ 
don, his surgery was probably knee deep in unmarried 
mothers. ‘Now, how have you been feeling?’ 

‘All right. I’m fine.’ 

‘No morning sickness?’ 

‘No. Nothing like that.’ 

‘Good. Not everyone gets it, of course. But if you do feel a 
bit queasy in the mornings, keep a packet of biscuits by your 
bed and eat one as soon as you wake up. That often seems to 
work. I’m told.’ I felt sorry for this man whose advice had 
always to be secondhand, who could never experience child¬ 
birth himself. 

‘We’ll start you off on two iron pills a day,’ he said, making 
marks on his prescription pad. ‘The next time you come and 
see me I’ll know the results of your blood test and we can 
increase the dose if necessary. All right?’ 

That was my signal to leave. I thanked him and went out 
into the corridor. ‘You make your next appointment at the 
desk by the door,’ said the military nurse. ‘See you next 
month.’ To my great surprise, she smiled kindly, showing im¬ 
maculate teeth, and I speculated that the barrackside manner 
was put on for the benefit of Mr. Howlett. 

The woman in the glass booth greeted me like an old 
friend. ‘There you are, dear. Everything all right? That's 
good.’ Then she handed me a bundle of leaflets. ‘Cheap milk, 
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pregnancy diet, free dental care, relaxation classes—^it’s all 
there. Let us know if you’ve got any problems. Here’s your 
appointment card for next time, and don’t forget to bring a 
urine sample. Some of them do, you know,’ she added darkly. 

As I left the hospital, it was an efEort to stop myself walking 
with spread-out feet and a hollowed back. Time enough for 
that when the whole world had to know; when my parents 
knew, the next weekend, when Mr. Gamer, who could not be 
fobbed off with ‘personal reasons’ for absence any longer, had 
to be told. ‘Hello Mum, Dad, Grandpa, Rob, Mr. Garner, 
Aunt Patsy,’ I practised. ‘I'm going to have a baby.’ 

‘Hello Mum. I’m going to get the later train next time. The 
six o’clock was packed. I had to stand all the way.’ My mother 
smelled of sliver polish and onions. ‘Is Dad home?’ 

‘In the sitting room, reading the paper.’ 

‘And Grandpa?’ 

‘Upstairs, dear. He says he’ll be down for supper. Isn’t that 
nice?' 

And so the stage was set, the stage whereon the greatest 
drama of my life was about to be enacted. I had been rehears¬ 
ing the script all week, but, with only moments now to 
curtain up, I realised that my carefully-worked-out lines were 
written for another player, another audience. ‘Mum, Dad,’ I 
had prepared to say, ‘I’m going to have a baby. No, no, (wav¬ 
ing aside their protestations) it isn’t like you think. 1 want 
this baby. It was conceived in love and it must be welcomed 
into the world. No, Dad, I am not irresponsible. Quite the 
reverse. In fact, we are all responsible. This baby of mine...’ 

‘Mum, can you come into the sitting room?’ 

‘In a moment, dear. I’ve just got to turn the potatoes.' 

‘Dad, have you finished your paper?' 

‘Amazing how this fellow at St. Andrews scored off the 
pro’s. There must have been a few red faces around, eh?’ 

‘Dad, I want to talk to you.’ 

‘Can’t it wait till supper?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Oh well.’ He folded the paper carefully and laid it on the 
side table next to his gin and tonic. ‘What is it, then? Spit it 
out.’ 
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‘We’ve got to wait for Mum.’ 

‘Oh.’ He heaved himself out of the chair and went to the 
door. ‘Come on Sadie, Jane’s got something to say.’ 

‘Coming dear, I can't leave the oven door open or the 
dinner will spoil.’ 

‘Well hurry up then.’ 

My mother came into the room with a greasy tea towel and 
a look of bright inquiry. ‘Have you seen my sherry anywhere? 
Ah, thank you darling. Now then,’ she settled herself on the 
sofa, ‘what is it you want to talk about?’ 

My father slowly, deliberately, lit his pipe and leant back 
in his chair as I walked over to the mantelpiece. Act One 
positions had been established. The curtain rose. 

‘Do get on with it, then.’ 

‘Yes Dad.’ They were sitting on either side of me and 
I couldn’t see both their faces at once. I turned to my 
mother. 

‘Mum?’ I shrugged my shoulders helplessly. ‘Oh Mum, I’m 
... I’m pregnant.’ Then I collapsed at her feet and hugged 
her knees, shaking with the release of pent-up sobs, while 
they looked at each other over ray head, closer in their word¬ 
less glances than they had been since the day I was born. 

‘What I don’t understand,’ said my father, when we had 
taken up Act Two positions around the dinner table, ‘is why 
you won’t have it adopted?’ 

‘She doesn’t want to, do you dear?' said my mother. 

‘I know she doesn’t want to, Sadie, but it’s not what she 
wants that matters. There are others to be considered.' He 
meant himself—the grandfather of a bastard whether he 
liked it or not. 

‘I don’t think you should question Janey,’ said my grand¬ 
father, squeezing my knee l^low the table. *l’m sure she 
knows what’s best.' He had trembled when told the news, as 
though struck with a palsy, and had taken my hands to steady 
himself. In the strength of their grasp I had known that he 
was on my side, but I was ashamed beyond measure for the 
blow I had dealt him. ‘Evei^one makes mistakes,’ he con¬ 
tinued. Tm sure Jane didn’t-' 

‘You should have taken more care, dear,' interrupted my 
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mother, understanding him to be talking about contracep¬ 
tion. 

'To think that a daughter of mine.. .* My father was on the 
moral tack. 

I would have liked to tell them the truth: that love and 
awareness came to me when I had lost hope in the world; that 
I had gone gladly to the arms of those who were happy to 
help me; that, to me, the child in my womb was my atone¬ 
ment—the re-incarnation of Rob's murdered baby. But I 
could confess none of this, for the anxiety in their faces 
showed they had been hurt enough. 

I looked up at my father, cutting into the cheese with 
vicious stabs. ‘You’ll get used to it. Dad. We all will. We have 
to.' Then I wiped the crumbs from my mouth and rose from 
the table. The faces lifted for my goodnight kiss were, in 
turn, stony, sad and bewildered. As I reached the door I 
stopped and looked at them, sitting in pathetic muteness, 
lonely and confused. 

Tm sorry,’ I said, and closed the door. 

The next morning 1 overheard my parents discussing me. 1 
was on my way to the bathroom and could not resist stopping 
outside the open door of their bedroom to listen. 

‘It would never have happened if John hadn't died, 
Geoi^e. I don’t think you realise how upset she was.' 

‘Of course I do. It's just a pity she couldn't find another 
way to console herself. But it’s the situation that matters now, 
not the circumstances, and I'm certainly not going to let her 
think she has my blessing—either for what’s happened or 
what’s going to happen.’ 

'She’s your daughter, George. Don’t you love her?’ 

‘Of course I love her. That's why I cannot let my feelings 
show. She must have somebody to uphold right and wrong, 
especially as her mother doesn’t seem all that concerned.’ 

‘Don’t be unfair^J^hat’s done is done, and you can’t undo 
it. Couldn’t you be nice to her—tell her you’ll stand by her?’ 

‘Look here, old girl. If she won’t do us the courtesy of tell¬ 
ing us who the father is, she deserves nothing in the way <rf 
favours. It’s bad enough that she won’t marry the chap. I 
could forgive her then. But it’s all take and no give at the 
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moment and until she can show me the affection and trust 
that is due to me as her father, she’ll get no comfort from me.’ 

‘You’re much too hard on her.’ 

‘If you weren't so soft, I dare say this wouldn't have 
happened.’ 

I burst into the room and they looked up, shocked. 

‘And what do you think you’re doing?’ 

‘I couldn’t help it. I heard what you said.’ 

‘Oh darling, you shouldn’t have been listening. We should 
have shut the door.’ My mother was in her petticoat, standing 
by the window. 

My father pulled on his jacket. ‘If I can’t say what I like in 
the privacy of my own bedroom. I’d like to know where I 
can.’ 

‘Look Mum, Dad. I can't tell you who the father is. It isn’t 
anyone you know, so it wouldn’t make any difference to you. 
But I don’t want him to know about the baby. Couldn’t you 
accept it like that? I’d love to tell you, you know I would, 
but—I can’t.’ 

‘It’s all right, darling, we understand.’ 

‘We understand, all right. You can’t tell us who he is 
because you don’t know yourself. Who was it? Someone you 
met at a party? Did you know anything about him? Would 
you recognise him again—or were the lights out at the time?’ 

George I ’ 

‘Don't worry. Mum, he’s upset. I don't blame him. He 
knows I’m not like that.' 

‘Huh! Do I? Do I?’ 

‘I’ll go. Mum. There’s a bus at eleven. Kiss Grandpa good¬ 
bye for me, will you? I’ll ring during the week.’ 

‘Darling...’ 

How I hated to leave her, defenceless in the front line of a 
war I had created and couldn’t stay to fight. But my presence 
only served as fuel for the battle. I wished my mother might 
turn against me rather than anger my father in this way. I 
could not bear to be the cause of so savage a rift between 
them. Now that I had my baby I had something to fight for 
and was prepared to take on all-comers—even my mother. I 
suppose in a way I wanted a battle. In defending my baby I 
would be proving to myself the value of his existence. 



My mother came into my room as I was packing. ‘I haven't 
told you—Lee rang after you had gone to bed. I asked him to 
ring again.' 

'Oh.' 

‘I thought he was such a nice man. I had rather hoped you 
and he might-But it’s difiEerent now, I suppose.' 

‘Yes, it is.’ Lee was the last person I had been thinking of 
during the last couple of weeks. 

‘What shall I say if he rings again?’ 

‘Tell him I’ve gone to Timbuctoo. No,’ seeing her fore¬ 
head wrinkle with the extra worry, ‘tell him my London 
number. I had better disillusion him myself.’ 

‘IIow about dinner on Wednesday? I’m coming up to Lon¬ 
don that day. You’ll have to put up with my uniform, I'm 
afraid.’ 

‘Lee-' 

‘I suppose I could bring something to change into, but 
there doesn’t seem much point.' 

'Lee, there's something I ought to tell you.’ 

‘Can’t you manage Wednesday?’ 

‘It’s not that. The fact is, I’m going to have a baby.’ 

‘Oh...’ 

‘Lee?’ 

‘Oh dear. Lordy lordy. Poor old Jane. That is, I take it 
sympathy is in order...?’ 

‘Not exactly.’ 

‘Are you about to get married then?’ 

‘No, I’m not.’ 

‘In that case—look, shut me up if I’m talking out of turn— 
are you planning to get rid of it?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Do you want to talk about it?’ 

‘Not particularly.’ 

‘Oh.’ 

‘Look Lee, I don’t want to be rude, but I’m sure it would 
be much better if you forgot about me now. Things are 
different, aren’t they.' 

‘I don't know. Are they?’ 

‘Oh be sensible 1 In a couple of months I'll have a tummy 



like a shelf. Next October I’ll have a child to look after.’ 

‘So?’ 

‘So it’s much better if we say goodbye now—before it 
becomes embarrassing. We’ve only met twice, for heaven’s 
sake, and your only interest in me is that you knew John.' 

‘Stop fishing.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘If it was only because of John, I wouldn’t be ringing you 
now. And I’m ringing you now because I want to see you 
again. So how about Wednesday?’ 

‘No, Lee. I think we ought to call it a day.’ 

Lee laughed. ‘Yes. Wednesday.’ 

‘Oh, don’t be silly.' 

‘What’s the matter with you, Jane? Are you going to drop 
all your friends simply because you’re pregnant? Don’t you 
think you're going to need them any more? If that’s the case, 
you’re quite a fool. All this go-it-alone stuff went out with 
your Captain Oates. Other people have become unmarried 
mothers without the touch-me-not routine. What’s so special 
about you?’ 

‘Have you finished?’ 

‘Not quite. How about Wednesday? I’ll be round at seven.’ 

‘I’ll be out.’ 

‘Then I’ll come anyway, in case you change your mind. 
That, of course, is up to you. What is not your prerogative is 
to make decisions for other people. O.K.?’ 

I sighed. ‘Goodbye, Lee.' 

‘I said, “O.K.? ”’ 

‘I said, “Goodbye, Lee.’’ ’ 

Of course, Lee was absolutely right about me being a fool. 
For me, having the baby was not enough in itself. The birth 
had to win against all odds. I had to be Oliver Twist's mother 
struggling through the snow to the workhouse, Gladys 
Aylward leading her flock over the mountain, dripping 
Ingrid Bergman tears of exhausted joy at the end of the 
journey. Nothing less would appease my demons. Nothing 
less would make me remember John with an open heart, nor 
contemplate my dead nephew or niece with a clear con¬ 
science. My baby would be bom of blood, sweat and battles, 
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and his birth would be the rebirth of his mother’s sincerity. 
Or so I thought at the time. As Lee said, I was quite a fool. 

Dorothy came into the hall. 'Who was that on the phone? 
Frankenstein’s monster?’ 

‘No,’ I said, wishing I had not banged the receiver down so 
hard. ‘I don’t know what’s the matter with me, Dorothy. I’m 
being so beastly to people.’ 

‘You’re worried, that’s all. It’s the baby. You’re bound to 
be upset.’ 

‘But how can I be upset when it’s what I want?’ 

‘Perhaps you don’t really want it, not in your heart of 
hearts.’ 

I folded my arms protectively. ‘Yes I do. Yes. I do.’ 

Dorothy gave me a patronising look. ‘You’re not still on 
that freedom kick, surely?' 

‘Oh, you can laugh if you want. You don’t understand. 
Nobody does.’ 

‘O.K., O.K. Keep your knickers on. I won’t say another 
word. But if I were you I’d go and have my hair done. That’s 
my recipe for the dumps. Make you feel a lot better. I would.’ 

She went on to tell me about her heated rollers, but I 
wasn’t really listening. I was thinking how lovely it would be 
when my baby was born and lay in my arms. Nobody would 
dare suggest that he should be got rid of then. He’d show 
them. He’d have podgy little hands that clasped their fingers 
and they’d say, ‘Look, he likes me,’ or ‘See, he recognises me,’ 
when his tiny eyes tried to focus on their large, gullible 
heads. And nobody would cluck and say, ‘There goes that 
shameless girl with her dirty little bastard.’ They’d smirk and 
coo and remark, ‘What a beautiful child. So well cared for. 
Isn’t Jane amazing the way she manages without a husband?’ 
Even Dad would be drawn into the act, if only to avoid total 
ostracism by the neighbours. 

Mr. Garner heard about the baby on the Monday following 
my disastrous visit to Steeplehurst. It happened when he 
began to talk about his plans for the following winter. 

‘I was thinking we might expand a little. Rentatype on the 
top floor are closing down, did you know? If we could take 
over that front office ... Well, they do say you must spend 
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money to make money, don’t they? Then you could be my 
assistant and we’d get someone in to do the typing and we 
might double the size of our catalogue—and you could write 
little blurbs about the films and we might have a photograph 
or two ... They’ve got a proper place up there for making 
tea. We could rent that, too, if you think it's a good idea.’ 

'Mr. Garner...’ 

‘You see. I’ve been working it out. I’ve had this business 
twelve years, ever since Goodbye Stranger fell foul of the 
critics—most unjust when you think how poor Andalusia 
struggled with the most appalling migraine through five 
months of shooting—and our turnover has hardly varied in 
all that time, except when we put the hiring charges up. The 
ends meet, but only just. Now, expansion, that’s the answer. 
Yes, expansion. What do you say?’ 

Of course, I had to tell him. When I had finished, he prised 
himself out of his chair and came to put his arm round me, 
only the arm hovered indecisively, not quite touching, while 
he made inarticulate sounds over my head. 

‘It’s quite all right,’ I a.ssured him. Tm perfectly happy 
about it—except for having to leave here, of course.' 

He asked, ‘How long have you got?' as if I were dying. 

‘Seven months before the baby’s born. 1 shall have to go at 
the end of August, probably. Or before that, if my shape 
becomes an embarrassment to you.’ 

The arm dropped to his side and flopped helplessly. 

‘No. Not at all. I mean, you stay here as long as you like. 
And come back. Yes. Come back after it’s born. I’ll keep your 
job open for you.’ 

‘It’s sweet of you, Mr. Gamer. I appreciate it. But I won’t 
be able to work full time when the baby's born. I was think¬ 
ing of doing some freelance typing at home.’ 

Mr. Garner went back to his desk, fingering the side of his 
nose. ‘Think about it. Maybe you'll change your mind. I 
don’t think ... perhaps I won’t rent that other oflice after all. 
I won’t find anyone else like you...’ 

I tried to smile encouragement across the room. ‘You will. 
Of course you will. I’ll find someone for you. I wouldn’t leave 
you in the lurch. Remember when I was going before, when I 
was oflF to America, when I was going to marry John?' Why 
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did I have to bring John into it, when all that lay so £ar 
behind me? Would his hand be always there, reaching into 
the future to pluck the fruit of happiness before it could 
ripen? ‘I wasn't going to abandon you then, and I won't now. 
I'll find someone, you’ll see.’ 

‘Maybe,’ said Mr. Garner, making a bloodhound face. 
‘Maybe you will. Maybe you won't.' 

I said no more. He would recover in time, especially if I 
remembered the biscuits at tea time. I reached silently for my 
coat and stole out to lunch. 

When I returned, the office was empty and there was a 
small paper bag on my desk. It had no name on it, but I 
assum^ it was for me. Inside was a plastic rattle inscribed 
‘Baby Dear’. I shook it, wonderingly, and it gave a merry 
tinkle. Mr. Garner immediately popped his head round the 
door, as if in answer to its summons. 

The eagerness on his face made it obvious that the rattle 
was from him. ‘Do you like it, Jane?' 

‘It’s perfect. I love it. Oh, how sweet of you.’ I could have 
hugged him on the spot. My baby’s first present and it came 
from someone who could hardly be looking forward to its 
arrival. 

‘I’m glad you like it. I popped over to Regent Street.’ 

‘It’s lovely and ... Mr, Garner, will you be a godfather?' 

1 said it on an impulse and immediately began to doubt the 
wisdom of the idea, but his delight was apparent. 

‘Godfather? Oh, how splendid 1 I’ve never been a god¬ 
father. I should be very pleased. It would be someone to take 
to the pantomime at Christmas. My mother won’t come with 
me any more. She doesn't like all the pop songs. Oh, I am 
pleased. Thank you, Jane.’ 

At about five o’clock he stopped doing sums on his blotting 
pad and looked up at me. 

‘I think you ought to go home. You mustn’t get overtired.’ 

‘But I’m not tired. You mustn’t treat me like china. I’m 
terribly healthy really.’ 

‘If I say you’re to go, you’re to go.’ He thumped his desk 
with mock stubbornness. 

I sighed and stood up. If it made him happy I would do as 
he said. It was unlikely his protective instinct would last out 
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until June, so we should soon be back to normal. 

As I opened the office door, he chuckled. ‘You know,’ he 
said, ‘a godfather has his duties.’ 1 had the macabre feeling 
that he thought of himself as the actual father. 

‘But the child isn’t even bom yet.’ 

‘Even so,' he nodded knowingly, ‘even so.’ 
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(■ 5 ) 


‘Jane, how can you possibly resist him?’ asked Dorothy, two 
days later, standing in the kitchen and filling her handbag 
with absorbent paper towelling. She was on her way to the 
Odeon to see Gone With the Wind for the fourth time. ‘I 
think he sounds dishy.’ 

1 sniffed. ‘He isn’t dishy at all. He’s got nasty red hair and 
freckles and his ears are sort of see-through pink. Also, he’s 
very bossy.’ 

‘I don’t call it bossy to want to see you. He’s just persistent.’ 

‘Interfering.’ 

‘Oh, rubbish. You do spout a lot of rot these days. Where’s 
the harm in talking to the poor man? Heaven knows you 
don’t have much social life.' 

‘Who says I want any? You can’t be pregnant and social.’ 

‘Why ever not? It doesn’t even show yet.’ 

‘Well it does to me.’ 

‘What are you going to do if he turns up tonight?’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know. Pretend I’m not here, I ex{>ect.’ 

‘It’s your life, I suppose. Personally, I never turn down a 
free meal.’ Dorothy looked at her watch. ‘The programme 
starts at seven-fifteen. I must go or I’ll miss the commercials. 
It's nearly seven.’ 

‘Is your watch right?’ I asked quickly. I had thought it was 
much earlier. 

‘I think so. Yes. Listen. I can hear the Archers* music. 
Blast, 1 must have left my radio on. Would you turn it off for 
me? By-ee.’ 

If Lee was coming, he would be here any minute. What 
was 1 going to do? Keep quiet and wait for his footsteps to die 
away? Rub a hole in the misty glass of the kitchen window 
and wiatch him walk off down the street—alone? I was 
tempted to let him in, at least to apologise for my offhand 
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manner on the telephone, but I knew that if I spoke to Lee 
he would try to help me. And I didn’t want help. I wasn’t 
going to use John’s friend to ease my path. When John was 
alive I had taken and given nothing in return. There could 
be no more taking until I had something to give. I would not 
see Lee again. 

But my resolution came too late. I heard Dorothy open the 
door. I heard Lee say ‘Hi I ’ I heard the radio going *Dum-di- 
dum-di-dum'di-dum, dum-di-diddle*di-dum ... and now, the 
seven o’clock news. Police are still searching for six-year- 
old Malcolm Anderson who vanished from a Leeds play¬ 
ground ...’ Then Dorothy’s feet clattered in a brisk, guilty 
escape down the stairs and Lee’s firm tread approached the 
kitchen. Dorothy must have told him I was in. 

I held tight to the edge of the sink, unable to move a 
muscle. ‘Three people were reported killed and eleven in¬ 
jured when troops opened fire on the hotel where...’ The 
feet stopped and a small bunch of yellow freesias came wav¬ 
ing round the door, jiggling up and down like a mad yellow 
face. All my bottled-up emotion, triggered by that absurd 
gesture, surged to the fore. I could have burst into tears, but 
the mechanism that can produce a sob or a laugh wavered 
indecisively for a second. And that second was enough for the 
hilarity to snatch ascendance over the despair. I began to 
giggle. 

Immediately, Lee’s face appeared behind the flowers and 
he stood in the doorway, grinning at me sheepishly. I pointed 
a shaking finger at the freesias and choked, ‘Silly. They—they 
looked so silly \* 

He came towards me and put his arms over my shoulders, 
letting the flowers drop to the draining board. ‘I'm glad you 
were in,' he murmured as he kissed me gently on the fore¬ 
head. 

I became serious. ‘I very nearly wasn’t. If Dorothy 
hadn’t-’ 

‘I know,’ he said and kissed me again, this time on the lips. 

Despite my remarks to Dorothy and my resolution of 
independence, I drew enormous comfort from that kiss. Here 
was someone, I felt, who cared without judging. He was offer¬ 
ing friendship to me and with his hands firmly pressed to my 
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shoulder blades, my theories of righteousness became the 
idealistic nonsense of a teenage rebel. 1 could sense the happi¬ 
ness in him as I responded to the embrace, and when we 
broke apart for a moment it was to look upon each other with 
wonder and speculation. 

We had dinner that night in the little restaurant in Dean 
Street where Lee had taken me on our first lunch date. We 
didn’t talk about my baby. Lee asked me if I wanted to, but I 
was reluctant to spoil the atmosphere. 'I’d like to forget about 
it, just for this evening,' I told him, and he nodded, smiling 
in a way that promised not only sympathy, but under¬ 
standing, So we talked about the food and how bad Lee was at 
cooking. ‘My hamburgers are more like peanut brittle.’ We 
told each other stupid jokes. 'Did you hear about the cross¬ 
eyed teacher who couldn’t control his pupils?’ We compared 
our childhood days. 'I had a dog called Gary. He used to sleep 
on the end of my bed.’ '1 kept a hamster in a meat safe, but it 
got out.’ ‘Gary went everywhere with me.’ ‘I took my hamster 
to school and we all wrote him up in our nature books.’ ‘Do 
you still have it? Your nature book?' ‘No. Miss Barraclough 
threw them all away on the last day of term.’ 

By the end of the meal we were old friends, as easy in each 
other’s company as Darby and Joan. Yet there was a drift of 
excitement in our mutual discovery that floated very close to 
the surface. Lee left me at my door. I asked him in, but he 
said I should be getting plenty of sleep. I wondered for a 
moment if he didn’t really want to prolong the evening, but 
was reassured by his goodnight kiss, which recaptured the 
mood of our earlier meeting in the kitchen. It was with a 
light step that I went indoors. 

Dorothy was back and stirring Ovaltine in a saucepan. 

‘ ’Elio, ’ello,’ she said archly. ‘So much for the great hate cam¬ 
paign.’ 

‘Oh, belt up,’ I replied good-humouredly, retiring to my 
room to gloat on the evening. When reality hit me, it was like 
an avalanche of hailstones. ‘You idiot,’ I told myself. ‘You 
can’t go around falling for people like this. You’re expecting 
a baby.’ 

‘But,’ I answered myself, 'he's quite aware of the fact. You 
can’t make his decisions for him—he said so.’ 
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‘Ah, but if. he knew the circumstances? Would he clutch 
you quite so tightly if he knew you'd been rolling about on 
the floor with a bevy of unwashed beatniks?’ 

‘Then I’ll have to tell him.’ 

‘And risk ruining everything? No.’ 

‘What then?’ 

I was still asking this question two hours later when my 
exhausted body dragged my mind into restless sleep. 

Lee rang me at work the next day and said he would be in 
London again at the weekend. He could borrow a friend’s car 
and we could drive into the country somewhere. Would I like 
that? 

He arrived at half-past ten on the Saturday and seemed 
quite different in the morning light. Here again was the 
brisk, purposeful Lee who had chided me on the telephone. 
His kiss of greeting was almost perfunctory, and he behaved 
with a casual familiarity towards me, as if we had known each 
other for years. It was strange to see him in his weekend pull¬ 
over and slacks. He looked a lot younger and more vulnerable 
—an appearance in peculiar contrast to his assured manner. 

‘Ready to go?’ he asked, and shepherded me through the 
door, down to the waiting car. It was a shining Mercury con¬ 
vertible with left-hand drive, and someone had decorated the 
bonnet with lazy-daisy decals. ‘That’s Royston,' explained 
Lee. ‘He can never let well alone.’ 

When we got into the car, I could see what Lee meant. 
The seats were covered in mock snakeskin and the dashboard 
was alive with reading lights, compasses, rev counters and 
stick-on funnies. ‘I’m the only person who’ll borrow it,’ said 
Lee. 

We drove out along the A. 30 , passing too close to Basing¬ 
stoke for my peace of mind, and branched off at the 303 , 
heading for Salisbury Plain. Lee was in a cheerful mood and 
his vague, happy humming soon turned to a deep baritone 
rendering of Negro spirituals. Before long, I was joining in, 
quietly at first, uncertain of my vocal merits, but eventually 
throwing reserve to the four winds. We were swinging low 
our sweet chariot for the third time when Lee spotted an 
attractive pub by the roadside and pulled into the car park. 

We drank cider with our ploughman’s lunch and laughed 
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over the mis-spelt menu. A shaft of sunlight split the clouds 
and fell across our smiling faces. It was as if we had ordered it 
along with the cheese and pickle. 

In the afternoon we trekked up to Stonehenge. Neither of 
us had been there before and we gazed, fascinated, at the 
giant stones looming above us, ancient but ageless. We pulled 
our sweaters over our heads, like hoods, and droned in what 
we imagined were Druid voices. Two other visitors turned 
away, touching their heads as if we were crazy, but one man 
stayed on and droned with us, sharing for a moment our 
frivolity, before he became embarrassed with himself and 
shuffled awkwardly back to the car park. 

Then we drove up the road to a point where we could look 
back upon the mighty monument. It seemed small now. A 
child's toy broken and scattered on the grass. Lee switched 
oflE the engine and stared into the distance. He seemed to be 
doing some hard thinking, and when he eventually turned to 
me his eyes were troubled. 

‘Jane. Who is the father of your baby?’ 

The tone of his voice was soft and kind, but our carefree 
mood disintegrated as if it had never been. I fiddled with the 
buckle of my handbag, playing for time, while Lee seemed 
never to take his eyes from me. 

‘Must we talk about that now?' I asked. ‘Couldn't we 
pretend, just for today, that I'm no different from any other 
girl?’ 

Lee put his big freckled hand over mine, stilling any move¬ 
ment. ‘You can’t do that. It’s all wrong, don’t you see? It 
would be like saying you’re not you, giving yourself another 
identity. Like someone saying they're not short-sighted when 
they are, like saying you can swim when you’d drown in a foot 
of water.’ He paused and gripped my hand, drawing it towards 
him. ‘Like saying you're frigid when you’re so full of warmth 
that the snow turns and runs from you. It’s something that’s 
part of you. You can’t turn your back on it and deny its exis¬ 
tence.' 

1 looked up at him now and he shifted his eyes to gaze past 
me at those derelict stones, the broken dream of a long-gone 
people, where the sun-god still rose blazingly over the heel- 
stone to survey its offerings of beer cans. ‘What’s the use in 
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pretending?’ he said sadly and I had a distasteful vision of 
Christopher Littlemore’s fat lips framing that same question. 
1 flicked the vision aside. 

‘I don’t want to deny it,’ I said, louder than was necessary. 
‘I want this baby. I just don’t want people pitying me.' 

Lee spoke again, more to the grey-green plains than to me. 
‘I won’t pity you. I will comfort you, if you like, if you need 
comfort. I’ll support you with all my strength and I’ll do my 
darnedest to understand. But I won’t pity you.' 

Had I not been pregnant his words would have made my 
heart swell with joy, but the icy grip of my circumstances 
forced me to regard them as forbidden pleasures, to be heard 
only at a distance. 

‘You mustn’t help me, Lee,’ I said with determination. *1 
have to go through with this alone.' Although I knew I must 
sound like an old movie, I could not even smile at myself. 

‘You’ll need help, you know.’ Lee looked straight at me. ‘It 
may turn out to be more difficult than you think. What do 
your parents say? Have you told them?’ 

‘They know, yes, but I don’t want to involve them. It only 
causes trouble between them.' 

‘And your flat-mate?’ 

‘She thinks I should have an abortion, or have the baby 
adopted.’ I tightened my hold on his hand, pleading for 
support. ‘You don’t think I should have an abortion, do you?’ 

Lee responded by putting an arm round my shoulder. ‘My 
sister Nancy had an abortion three years ago.’ He stopped, his 
eyes narrowing at the memory. ‘She said it was like commit¬ 
ting suicide, only you have to go on living afterwards.’ 

We were both silent for a while. I thought wistfully of 
Tina and her unborn child—the niece or nephew I lost 
through my own stupidity. After a time, Lee asked me if I 
planned to have my baby adopted. 

‘No,’ I answered. ‘He’s mine and he’ll stay mine.’ 

‘Are you sure you’ll be able to manage—will it be the best 
thing for the child?’ 

I was angry for a moment. ‘Do you think I can’t look after 
it? Do you think 1 wouldn’t go barefoot in rags rather than 
let him go without?’ 

Lee patted my shoulder. *I don’t think that at all. I’m sure 
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you’ll be a terrific mother. 1 mean that.’ He was humouring 
me, blast him. ’But will the lather help? At least financially?’ 

1 didn't answer, feeling he had got me into a corner with 
his questions. 

‘What’s the matter?’ he asked. ‘I won’t talk to anyone else 
about it, if that’s troubling you.’ 

I still kept silent; not because I didn’t want to tell him, but 
because I didn’t know how. What could I say that wouldn’t 
make me out to be a promiscuous layabout—a scrubber, as 
Rob would have it. 

‘O.K., I can wait,’ said Lee. ‘Give me a kiss and then we’ll 
find some tea.’ 

Things hadn’t changed, after all. The heavy blanket lifted 
from my senses and I turned to him, accepting his forbidden 
comfort like a weight-watcher eating chocolate—‘just this 
once*. I didn’t stop to think that my body would store up his 
kisses like calories, that every embrace or treasured word 
would become as much a part of me as the foetus in my 
womb. 

The following Monday was clinic day. 1 walked briskly past 
the pointing hand with all the bravado of an old stager. 
‘Good morning,’ I said brightly to the woman in the glass 
cage and when she said, ‘Mrs. Carpenter, isn’t it?’ I felt quite 
proud and hoped the other women had heard. 

The waiting room held the same assortment as before, with 
the ^ exception of the grey-faced girl who, according to the 
ebullient and know-all Mrs. Parks, had ‘lost it on the stairs’. 
She told us this with some relish and satisfaction, as if the girl, 
by her lack of exuberance, had forfeited her right to mother¬ 
hood. 1 felt almost a personal sorrow and, to the background 
of clacking toi^es and clicking needles, pictured her sitting 
up in bed being fed hot Bovril by a clerk-like husband in a 
sleeveless pullover. ‘Never mind, Edie dear, we'll have another. 
There now, you mustn’t cry.’ 

I was led with squeaky, gleaming efficiency to the side room 
for the monthly weigh-in, handed over my specimen, and 
finally came to stand before Mr. Howlett like a cadet who has 
completed his course and waits for congratulation and pro¬ 
motion. The interview was belittlingly short. ‘Sick in the 
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mornings?* ‘No.’ ‘Any discomfort? Blood? Discharge?’ 'No.* 
‘Indigestion? Flatulence?’ ‘No.’ ‘Breasts tender?* ‘Just a 
little.’ ‘Swelling of the ankles?’ ‘No.’ ‘Splendid. Keep on with 
the tablets, will you? Two a day.* 

Two a day for six and a half months. That was six times 
thirty-one, a hundred 2 md eighty-six, minus three for April, 
June and September, a hundred and eighty-three, plus nine 
days in October, a hundred and ninety-two, multiplied by 
two: three hundred and eighty-four. Nearly four hundred 
iron tablets to consume—I’d be a walking Forth Bridge by 
October 1 

I saw Lee several times over the next few weeks. Usually we 
went out for the evening, sometimes to the cinema or the 
theatre. Lee loved good music, too, and we became regulars at 
the Festival Hall, where we became drunk on Brahms and 
Mozart and would totter out across the river, swaying to re¬ 
membered crescendoes. Then we would kiss unashamedly by 
the plane trees of the Embankment and go hand in hand to 
small pubs and Cornish pasties. He only ever kissed me, 
nothing else, and 1 was grateful to him for that. I knew that if 
he wanted to take our friendship further I would have to 
back down. My dream of motherhood was made for two—^me 
and the baby. No father-figures allowed. 

Once, Lee came to London in the middle of the week and 
we had supper together in my flat. I went to town on the 
meal, having spent a guilty slice of my pay cheque on the best 
fillet steak 1 could find. Lee sat in the kitchen and watched 
while 1 tried to impress him with my culinary skills. As I 
broke eggs for the sauce Mousseline, I flourished the shells 
like a television chef, and I was careful not to taste things 
with ahready-licked spoons. My efforts to impress were in¬ 
stinctive. If I had thought more about it, I would probably 
have doled out fishcakes with my fingers. 

‘My,’ Lee said, after one mouthful, ‘you didn't tell me you 
could cook like this.’ 

I shrugged modestly and raised my glass to him. ‘1 do like a 
man who appreciates his food.’ 

‘It’s the cook I appreciate,’ he corrected, chewing happily. 
‘Will you marry me?’ 



*Sure/ I replied easily, before I realised that he might 
mean it. Then 1 said, 'Don't joke, Lee.’ 

He put down his knife and fork. I’m not joking, as a 
matter of fact. I’m quite serious. You needn’t answer me now, 
if you don’t want to. I just thought I’d let you know how I 
feel.' And he began again to cut cheerfully into his steak. 

He had taken me aback and I couldn’t speak for a moment. 
How could a man sit there so casually and propose to me be¬ 
tween mouthfuls? It didn’t make sense. And he didn’t seem 
to care whether I said yes or no. 

‘Don’t let your food get cold,’ he admonished. 

‘But, but...’ I stammered, ‘you can’t ask a girl to marry 
you just because you like the way she cooks I * 

‘Why not?’ 

‘Well ... you just can't.' It was all wrong. Who was this 
flippant man sitting next to me? He certainly wasn't the 
tender, thoughtful Lee I knew. What was he up to? ‘Come off 
it, Lee,’ I said. ‘This joke’s in rather bad taste.’ 

He held up one hand. ‘No. Not another word. The offer's 
there and we needn't mention it again unless you want to. Is 
there any more of this fantastic sauce?’ 

Normal conversation was impossible for me now. My 
thoughts were in a turmoil and every time Lee asked me a 
question, I said ‘What?’ and answered monosyllabically. 

Afterw'ards, sitting by the fire, he held me tight and 
whispered, ‘Love you,’ just once. I could not respond, being 
terrified of involvement with this stranger. If I had had to 
imagine Lee proposing to me, I would have pictured a sunset 
evening or a country afternoon, with Lee holding my hand 
and murmuring devotion—pleading, even. He would have 
talked of lifelong happiness and grey hair, a cottage for two, 
mutual comfort, shared confidences. He wouldn’t have talked 
about sex. He never did. 

But this new Lee did. As we sat there, silently entwined 
like a Rodin sculpture, he said in a matter-of-fact way: 

‘Do you wonder why I’ve never tried to do more than kiss 
you? Right, I’ll tell you. I want at this very moment, and not 
for the first time, to make love to you till your mind and body 
turn inside out. But I can wait for it. 1 won’t wait for ever, 
I’m not a saint, but I can wait until you’re ready.’ 
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How arrogant, 1 thought, but Lee continued: *I know how 
it is with you. You loved once before, but he died. He’s been 
dead since July. It’s now March. Not long, you might 
think, to cling to a memory. Well, it isn’t—but it’s too long 
to cling to a corpse. And then again, you're pregnant. Per¬ 
haps you think it might hurt the baby. Well, O.K. Your life is 
complicated enough as it is without Emerson Leegood mak¬ 
ing it worse. You want to be the most independent un¬ 
married mother known to man and this is more important to 
you than seeing love when it’s offered or giving love in re¬ 
turn. The fact that your baby won’t thank you for its father¬ 
less state is beside the way. That’s the story, right? Well, O.K., 
I can wait. I’d rather wait, anyway, till you’re in the right 
mind to enjoy it.’ 

Throughout this diatribe my temper had been rising until 
I could scarcely hold it down. I pulled away from Lee and 
turned to face him, hushed with anger. ‘How long have you 
known me? Two months? Two months! And you know it 
all, don’t you! My God, you are arrogant 1 What makes you 
think I’ll ever want to sleep with you, let alone marry you? 
Right now it’s the last thing I’d think of doing.’ Then I just 
sat there, shaking silently. 

‘Oh dear,’ said Lee. ‘You don’t like hearing the truth, do 
you?' 

I didn’t answer. 

‘Where’s the meaning of friendship if one can’t speak one’s 
mind occasionally? You and I could go handy-handy, skip¬ 
ping over the hills all day, falling more in love at every step, 
but we wouldn’t begin to know each other. This is for real, 
Jane. Do you think I’d talk like this if I didn’t care}' He 
reached for my hand. ‘Do you think I’d talk like this if I 
wasn’t so crazily in love with you that I want to be part of 
all your thoughts and you to be part of mine?’ 

I was now even more confused. ‘I don’t know,’ I kept say¬ 
ing, ‘I don’t know.’ 

For several hours that night I lay wide awake, trying to sort 
out my emotions. Did I love Lee? Once I did, when we had 
sat in that absurd daisy-patterned car on Salisbury Plain. But 
now? Lee was right to jog me into reality, but he had done it 
so savagely. Was it to force me into his own way of thinking? 
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And was his way any better than mine? His casual dinner- 
table proposal, 'Will you marry me pass the sauce'—^was this 
intended to shock me into serious thought? Or was it all some 
fiendish game by which he hoped to lure me into bed? Men 
had been known to go that far—I remembered Guy Halliday 
and the television script. Could this be what Lee was up to? 
But no, it wasn't possible. And anyway, he hadn’t even tried 
asking me. Why not? As I thought about Lee’s tall body and 
the fiercely gentle feel of his hands on my back, I knew what 
my answer would have been. 

That weekend, the whole matter was pushed out of my mind 
by a blow so stunning that I could scarcely think of it without 
wishing for a wave of oblivion to engulf me. 

My mother had rung me several times to ask me to go 
down to Steeplehurst and make peace with my father. It 
seemed he was now prepared to discuss the matter quietly 
and without fuss. I thought it was worth a try. 

Rob was at Steeplehurst for the weekend. It was his first 
visit for months and he was on his own. Tina had gone to stay 
with her own parents in Sheffield and was not due to return 
to Basingstoke until midweek. I had not seen Rob since the 
night of my enlightenment, when my baby had been con¬ 
ceived on the basement floor, so it was with some awkward¬ 
ness that I met him on the station platform. 

‘Watcher,’ he said. 

‘ ’Lo Rob. Come to fetch me? Thought it would be Dad.’ 

'He’s at the pub.’ 

‘Oh. How’s everything?’ 

‘So-so. Fine really. Er ... you?’ 

‘Fine. You heard, I suppose?' 

Rob put my suitcase in the boot. 

‘Yes. Are you upset about it?’ 

We got into the car. 

‘Not upset, exactly. I’m quite pleased, in fact.’ 

‘You surprise me, little sis.’ He turned, smiling cynically as 
we drove off. ‘I thought you were so respectable.’ 

‘Well I am, in a way.’ 

‘You weren’t that night.’ He was chuckling now. 

‘What do you know about that?’ 
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‘Oh, I heard.’ 

‘Well it probably wasn’t like you think. Or,’ 1 changed my 
mind, ‘perhaps it was.’ 

‘I hear you want to keep it. How will you manage?' 

‘There are ways. After all, your friends manage, don’t 
they?’ 

‘After a fashion.’ 

He drove on in silence for a while, then said: ‘I’ve spoken 
to the others. You’d be welcome to come and live with us.’ 

1 was touched, wondering if he had had to defend me 
against cries of ‘Bourgeois’ and ‘Establishment lackey’. They 
must have known 1 had left because I couldn’t take their kind 
of life. 

‘It’s very kind of you, Rob,' I said, ‘but I don’t think it 
would work.’ 

Gravel crunched and Albert barked his greeting. A light 
went on in the hall. The signs of homecoming. Almost before 
I was through the door, my mother asked if I was being sick a 
lot because if I was I’d better not have any chocolate mousse 
for supper. She was quite disappointed to hear that I felt per¬ 
fectly normal. ‘I’m afraid that won’t last long,’ she said. ‘It’ll 
hit you all of a sudden.’ 

‘Yes Mum,’ I replied dutifully, hanging my coat in the 
hall. ‘How’s Grandpa?’ 

‘He’s got a little cold. He’s staying in his room. Why not 
pop up and see him?’ 

Grandpa sat swathed in blankets like a survivor from a 
flood disaster. ‘Janey dear,’ he said as I kissed the top of his 
head. ‘How’s my granddaughter?' 

‘Blooming, as usual.’ 

‘That’s good. I always knew you were a brave girl.’ 

I sat on the edge of his bed and could smell the comfort¬ 
able, old-man smell of his flannel pyjamas. Tm not brave. 
Grandpa.’ 

He squeezed my hand. ‘Yes you are.’ 

'And what about you}* I asked, to change the subject. ‘I 
hear you’ve got a cold.’ 

‘Just a touch of the snuffles, dear. Nothing strong enough 
to carry me off.’ 

I looked at his kind, wrinkled face and tried to stop myself 
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imagining it in waxen death. ‘Can 1 get you anything?* 

‘No dear. You run along downstairs. It‘11 be time for your 
supper and you’ll be hungry, feeding for two.’ 

‘That’s an old wives’ tale,' I laughed. 

‘If you say so, dear. I expect you know best.’ 

Dinner took place in reasonable harmony. Dad had had a 
pleasant time in the pub, where he had won a darts match 
against ‘that jumped-up turnip from the council—Bob Par¬ 
sons with the trendy moustache. Thinks he’s a real swinger, 
that one.* 

Rob said, ‘Trendy moustaches are out,* which made my 
father glower for a moment, but the mood passed with the 
cheese board and I sat quietly, thankful that nobody was tak¬ 
ing any special notice of me. 

It was afterwards, in the sitting room, that the family con¬ 
ference began. Dad opened the discussion as a chairman reads 
the minutes of the previous meeting. 

‘When we last spoke,’ he announced, ‘you told us that you 
couldn’t reveal the identity of your baby’s father.* 

‘Jane dear...’ began my mother. 

‘Not now, Sadie. Well then, Jane, having had time to think 
it over, are you now prepared to give us the information 
we’re entitled to?* 

‘Are you entitled to it?’ asked Rob, who was sitting on the 
hearthrug with the dog, stroking its ears. 

‘Yes, I think we are. Jane?’ 

‘I can’t tell you. Dad. Please don’t ask any more.’ 

He sighed with the weight of his grievance. 

‘Couldn’t you just give a hint?’ asked my mother nerv¬ 
ously. 

‘Don’t be stupid, Sadie, we’re not playing hunt the 
thimble.’ 

Rob said to the dog, ‘Don’t be rude to Mum.* 

My father bristled. ‘Do you want to be sent to your room?’ 

‘He’s too old, George.’ 

‘Well let him keep quiet, then. Who is it, Jane?’ 

‘If I told you, it wouldn’t help.’ 

‘I’ll be the judge of that. I am your father, you know. I do 
care what happens to you.* 

‘I'm sure you do. Dad, but there’s no more to be said.* 
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My mother muttered, ‘We’ll stand by you, dear,’ and my 
father’s expression showed clearly that, while he objected to 
her use of the word ‘we’, he could not quite bring himself to 
deny her statement. 

‘Well, that’s that, then,’ he said, as if the discussion had 
been brought to a satisfactory conclusion. He rose and pre¬ 
pared to leave the room but, seeing my mother had not 
moved, stopped by her chair. 'Come along. Time for bed,’ he 
announced loudly, anxious to prevent her preaching sedition 
in his absence. 

‘Yes, dear,’ said my mother and gave me a long look before 
kissing me goodnight. 

When Rob and I were alone, he checked the door to make 
sure there were no eavesdroppers, then he said: ‘What the 
hell's the big mystery? Who was it? That chap you were 
going with before Christmas?’ 

I was amazed. ‘You mean you don’t know?’ 

‘How the hell could I know? You don’t tell me all your 
girlish secrets.’ 

‘But you were there! Well, almost.’ 

‘In Basingstoke? That night...’ Rob was staring at me. 

'Yes. With Mike and Bill and all that lot. After you and 
Tina had gone upstairs. We had what you would call a gang- 
bang. So you see 1 can't tell them who it was—I don't exactly 
know.’ 

‘Oh God,’ said Rob, his eyes fixed on mine. 

‘It’s all right, isn’t it?’ I felt my sense of security threat¬ 
ened. ‘I thought you knew.’ 

‘You did say a gang-bang?’ 

‘Yes. Me and Bill and Mike and the two girls. I’m not 
ashamed, Rob. It was a beautiful thing. It was unconditional 
love. I'd never been free before.’ 

‘And you were free that night.’ 

‘Oh yes. And the baby—^well, it’s like a monument to 
liberty—^my liberty.’ 

‘Oh God,’ said Rob again. 

‘I don’t understand. Why do you keep saying “Oh God’’?’ 

‘Did you smoke pot?’ 

‘Yes, of course I did. That’s what made it so terrific.’ 

‘I’ll bet it did. How many did you smoke?' 
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‘Oh, I don't know. Three or four, maybe. We passed them 
around. I tried something else, too, but only half a capsule. 1 
don't think it did me any harm.’ 

‘LSD?’ 

‘Who knows? 1 suppose it could have been.’ 

‘Oh God.’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, Rob! What’s the matter? I thought 
you’d be pleased.’ 

‘Well, I might have been, if...’ 

‘If what?’ 

‘I don’t know how to tell you. How much does this freedom 
business mean to you?’ 

‘How much? It means the existence of my child. 1 told 
you.' 

Albert snapped playfully at Rob’s wrist and he pushed him 
sharply away. ‘I'll have to tell you,’ he said, ‘or I'll always 
have it on my conscience.’ 

‘Tell me what?’ 

‘Nothing happened that night. There was no gang-bang.’ 

‘Yes there was. You weren’t there. You couldn’t know.’ 

‘Mike and Bob and the others don’t lie.’ 

‘Why? What did they say?’ I was afraid now, like a moun¬ 
taineer on crumbling rock. 

‘They told me you got high. You freaked out.’ 

‘So? They did as well, you know.’ 

‘Not the way you did. You freaked out all on your own. 
One moment you were sitting with Mike on the floor, smok¬ 
ing and giggling, and then you suddenly took off all your 
clothes and rolled around the floor. Talk about doing your 
thing—^you did yours all right.’ 

I stared in open-mouthed horror. ‘That’s not true. They’re 
lying! ’ 

Rob shrugged. ‘Why should they lie?’ 

‘Because they didn’t want you to be angry at them for 
sleeping with your sister.’ 

‘Come off it. That wouldn’t bother them. It wouldn’t 
bother me, either, if I thought it was what you wanted.’ 

‘But it must have happened.’ The icy shame of it. Had I 
really made such a terrible fool of myself in front of all of 
them? How they must have laughed. And if I had, what of 
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my baby? *Is there absolutely no possibility that they might 
be lying?’ 

‘As I said, why should they? God, Jane, I'm so sorry. I 
didn't realise. Maybe I shouldn't have told you. You’ve gone 
all pale and blotchy.’ 

‘No, you’re right. I had to know. It’s always best to know 
when you’ve been the biggest idiot in Christendom.’ 

‘It wasn’t your fault. LSD—even such a small amount— 
does this sort of thing to people quite often. And then the pot 
can’t have helped. The first time I took it 1 thought 1 was a 
hyena, or so Tina says. I couldn’t stop laughing.’ 

‘I wish I could laugh now,’ I said, sliding down my world 
to the blackness beneath. 

‘Hell, Jane,’ said Rob. ‘Who’s the father now?’ 

‘There’s only one person.’ The gruesome truth took hold of 
me. ‘The way it happened, I thought it would be all right, 
but he’s the only one left. Rob, I think I want to be sick 
now.’ 

I slipped out of the house that night when everyone else was 
asleep. Outside in the lane my shoes crunched eerily on the 
loose gravel and sudden scuffling noises came up from the 
hedgerows to startle me. I walked into the village, past the 
old church with its vacillating weathervane, past the Plough, 
where a cistern flushed as the landlord made his way back to 
bed. GeofiFrey Farquharson’s tabby cat slunk from a hedge, 
twitchingly alert for danger, while from the churchyard wall 
her lover called to her with loud admonishments. 

When I was clear of the houses on the far side, I walked 
more slowly, hugging myself with the strength of the vice 
that gripped my temples. And what was I hugging to me? 
What was this precious object that had to be protected from 
the world? A child of love and liberty? No. An embryo 
stickypaw merchant. A miniature version of Christopher 
Littlemore, from his sweaty palms to his limp bottom. ‘No no 
nol’ I whispered aloud. ‘I can’t I I can’ll’ So this was why 
Christopher had slunk embarrassed into the night. He had 
known what I had not—that his dusty contraceptive hadn’t 
stood the test of time. No wonder he had been shamefaced. 
But by now, nearly three months after, he would have 
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stopped dreading the sound of his telephone ringing, would 
have sighed with relief and said: Thewl That was a near 
thing/ and resolved to check next time with the bath tap. 

So now I was saddled with a terrible burden. Even if the 
child turned out to be nothing like Christopher, and I hoped 
for its own sake that it wouldn’t, I could never feel the same 
about it. Baby number one had been conceived in joy and 
generosity, baby number two in listlessness and moral 
squalor. How could I carry this burden for six more months 
in sanity and cheerfulness? Oh, if only I could be rid of itl If 
only it would die and leave me in peace! I remembered all 
that 1 had said to Rob on the subject of abortion and was 
sickened that I could throw aside my convictions with such 
ease now that the tables were turned. If I could have gone 
then and there to an operating theatre I would thankfully 
have done so. But this was Friday night in Fenley. There 
were no doctors here to sign forms and remove my cancer. 
Perhaps on Monday, In London ... 

There was always adoption, of course. I wouldn’t even have 
to look at it. They could take it away, unwashed and purple, 
and give it to someone who wanted a baby—people who were 
prepared to risk raising a flabby stickypaw. But could I wait 
until October, growing sicker at myself every day? Where now 
could I find the strength to face the world, pregnant and single. 
Supposing Christopher found out and became irrationally 
paternal? He might try to spoil things. The only way to be 
safe was to get rid of the baby. I could tell everyone I had 
miscarried. It would be easier to live with a lie than a bellyful 
of hate. 

I turned for home, aware now of the cold and wishing I had 
brought my gloves. I trudged purposefully, brisker now that I 
had come to a resolution. Then I stopped in my tracks as 
Lee’s image came to float before my eyes. ‘I love you,’ it was 
saying. ‘I care.’ 

I tried to push the image aside. ‘It’s too late for that,’ I told 
it. ‘You wouldn’t love me any more if you knew what I had 
just decided. How could you respect a girl who devotes her¬ 
self to prospective motherhood one moment and minutes 
later would give her right arm to rid herself of her baby— 
someone incapable of loving a human being for its own sake. 
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who can only see it in relation to her own selfishness? How 
would you feel if you knew I had slept with a man I despised, 
out of sheer laziness? What price your darling Jane then?’ 

The image stayed ahead of me, steady and undimmed. ’Go 
away, Lee,’ I said to it. ‘You don’t want me. Can’t you see— 
you're too good for me, just as John was. Why can’t the two of 
you leave me alone and stop making me feel so inadequate?’ 

‘Inadequate! ’ a nightjar seemed to echo from the church¬ 
yard and a dog began to howl outside one of the bungalows. 
‘Quiet Prince, for God’s sake I' came a half-asleep voice, and a 
window slammed. 

I let myself in by the kitchen door, feeling suddenly rather 
foolish in my night wanderings. The willow-pattern clock 
announced three-fifteen with a grind and a click. There was a 
note on the table. ‘Mum—please don’t wake me before 
eleven. Rob.’ Yes, I would have a lie-in as well. Perhaps 
things would look better after a good night’s sleep. I added 
‘and Jane’ to the note and crept softly to bed. 
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Margaret and Clive came down for Sunday lunch, bringing 
with them their fifteen>month-old daughter, Samantha. 
Samantha was not a pretty child. Somewhat thin on top for 
her age and with a permanent dribble on her plump chin, 
she stumped around on square legs, fascinated by her own 
attempts at walking. 

‘Whoops-a-daisy 1 ’ my mother exclaimed, every time 
Samantha lost her balance and, with an expression of im¬ 
mense surprise, plopped heavily down on the carpet. 

'Saman—tharl * called Margaret from behind her Campari 
soda, ‘show Aunt Sadie your pretty shoes.’ 

‘Pi-ty,’ copied Samantha. ‘Pi-ty.’ 

'Did you hear that, Clive?’ asked Margaret. ‘She said 
"pretty”, didn’t you my angel?' 

‘Urp,’ Samantha belched. 

‘Mann-ers,’ said Margaret, glancing round to check that we 
all looked suitably fond and indulgent. 

I made table-setting my excuse for leaving the room and 
came across Rob sitting on the stairs. 

‘Are they still at it?’ he asked. 

‘At what?’ 

‘You know, goo goo oo’s-a-boodle.’ 

‘Yep. Lay the table?’ 

‘Must I?’ 

‘Come on.* 

‘Jane,’ Rob said thoughtfully, pulling place mats geo¬ 
metrically straight, ‘I—^well, I wish I hadn’t told you about— 
you know—that night.’ 

I polished a glass on my cuff. ‘That’s O.K. I'm glad you 
did. I mean, supposing I had gone on thinking...’ 

Rob studied a serving spoon. ‘Does it make a lot of differ¬ 
ence—^who the father is? Is it someone who ... Are you going 
to tell him?* 
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1 don't think so, no. In fact—oh God, Rob, don't ever 
breathe a word—I'm going to have an abortion.’ 

Rob, far from shocked, seemed incredulous and just a little 
amused. ‘You're what}' 

‘I'll tell Mum and Dad it was a miscarriage. Dad'll be 
pleased. He can pretend it never happened.' 

'But good grief, Jane, you can't have an abortion—not you 
—^not after all you said to me. All right, we didn’t agree on 
the subject and maybe I shouldn’t have used your money, but 
you can’t twist your ideals just because they become incon¬ 
venient. Or can you? Maybe you can. Maybe it all looks 
different now,’ he said with a touch of triumph in his voice. 

‘Oh, go on, go on,’ I said. ‘How nice it must be to be always 
right.’ 

‘Do we really need pudding forks?’ asked Rob. ‘The 
trouble with you, Jane, is that all your standards are based on 
theory. Put you face to face with the crudity of life and they 
spring leaks like flipping colanders. That’s what I can’t stand 
about this family, it’s all judgement without evidence— 
without any sort of trial—and old Judge Go-to-your-room in 
there knocking back the decadent Scotch and making pro¬ 
nouncements about the evil ways of youth. Well that’s one 
thing I’ll say for my friends, they don’t judge people.’ 

‘That pepper pot needs refilling. They do judge. They 
condemn people for being part of the so-called Establish¬ 
ment, for being bourgeois, yet they conform every bit as 
much to their own Establishment. They’re no better. There’s 
nothing to choose between you and Dad for intolerance.’ 

‘Oh. Thanks very much. Thanks a lot.’ Rob shut the 
napkin drawer with a crash and turned to the door. I sat 
down miserably on the nearest chair. 

‘None of this would have happened if John hadn’t died I ’ 1 
wailed. 

‘No,’ said Rob, pausing without turning. ‘But you weren’t 
really going to marry him, were you? I mean, well he was a 
bit wet, wasn't he?' 

I threw a table mat at him, blind with fury and confusion. 
Was that really what he thought? Had they all thought that 
about John? ‘Get out!' I shouted, but he had already gone. 

Margaret came in to see what the noise was about. 
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*Are you all right, Jane dear? I thought there was at least a 
mass murder taking place.' 

‘Yes thanks.' I was trembling violently, but I sat on my 
hands and gave her a level smile. 

‘I was just saying to Clive how well you were looking. 
You've got a bit fatter. It rather suits you. You were always 
just a shade too thin before.' 

'Yes,' I answered, feeling no further comment was re¬ 
quired. Obviously my mother hadn’t yet plucked up the 
nerve to tell her of my pregnancy. Well, after next week she 
wouldn’t have to. ‘Samantha's growing up fast,’ 1 said 
inanely. 

Margaret beamed. ‘Yes, she's a big little girl now. How fast 
the baby days go. It seems only yesterday I was being carted 
off to the nursing home.’ She put on a reminiscing face. ‘It’s a 
wonderful thing, childbirth. I’ll never forget the first time I 
held Samantha and she straight away tried to push herself to¬ 
wards my breast. She knew instinctively, you see. Oh, you 
haven’t lived until you’ve fed your own baby. I had a bit of 
trouble with my milk, but Clive used to rub on this special 
cream, bless him. He’s so devoted to the baby, you know, 
he-' 

‘Margaret,’ I interrupted. ‘Do you think you could tell 
Mum the table’s ready. It’s time we ate.’ Though by that 
time I was doubtful a morsel would get past the nausea in my 
throat. 

Clive fixed up a special chair for Samantha, who amused 
herself during lunch by seeing how far she could spit her 
strained prunes. 

‘Darling,’ Clive said to Margaret, ‘perhaps you should have 
fed her in the kitchen.’ 

‘Nonsense,’ she replied. ‘It’s good for her to eat with the 
grown-ups. Isn't it. Aunt Sadie? I’m sure nobody minds, do 
they?’ 

We all made non-committal grunts, which seemed to satisfy 
Margaret, and when a gob of prune landed in Rob’s potato, 
she said, ‘Don't make a fuss about it. I expect you did the 
same thing when you were her age.’ 

‘God forbid,’ Rob muttered, and Clive suppressed a smile. 

I was so irritated by the whole performance that I could 
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have emptied my plate over the heads of both mother and 
daughter. I was surprised at myself. At one time I had adored 
babies, dribbles and all, but the sight of Samantha’s chuck¬ 
ling, prune-smeared face revolted me. 1 wanted nothing to do 
with her. I didn’t want her podgy hands to touch me, I was 
unamused when she called her spoon a ’pood’. After lunch, 
when Margaret picked Samantha up and announced her in¬ 
tention of ‘putting her down’ in the spare room, I thought it 
sounded as if she was going to do her in with a humane killer. 
I wished she would. 

Margaret and Clive gave me a lift home that evening and I 
was made to hold the sleeping Samantha on my lap in the 
back of the car. She blew bubbles as she slept—from her nose 
as well as her mouth—and sicked up chocolate cake on my 
shoulder. Margaret was more concerned with the child than 
my one and only winter coat. 

That night, 1 knew for certain that 1 had to have an abor¬ 
tion. 1 knew that I had inside me something disgusting, some¬ 
thing that had to be got rid of. Why should I be forced to 
nurture a parasite? For that was most certainly what it was. A 
seed had come unbidden to atuch itself to my body and draw 
its nourishment from my blood. Even now it was growing at 
such a rate that in a few weeks’ time I would have to be cut 
apart to be released from its hold. I resented its presence. I 
would tolerate it no longer. The world could say what it 
liked. 

When Mr. Gamer was safely settled in the lavatory with his 
Kine Weekly (it was always a long session on Mondays—the 
result, I supposed, of over-eating at the weekend), I rang the 
number given at the bottom of the Pregnancy Testing poster. 

‘I—I wonder if you could tell me where-' I began. 

’Yes?’ said a patient female voice. 

‘It’s like this. I—well, that is—I want an abortion.’ 

‘I see,* said the voice. ‘We are a pregnancy testing service, 
you know. You want the Pregnancy Advisory Service.’ 

‘Yes, but... I thought you might know where...’ 

‘Have you seen your doctor?' 

'Yes. That is—^yes, I have.’ 

‘And he can't help you?' 
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‘Well, um, it's just a bit difficult' 

'We're not allowed to give this sort of information, you 
know.' 

Tony Simpson from the cutting room put his head roimd 
the door. ‘Seen Daddy-o?’ he mouthed. 

I shook my head. 

‘We could get in trouble with the law,’ the voice was say¬ 
ing. 'You're supposed to go through your doctor.’ 

‘Oh, 1 know.’ Tony had picked up a film can from Mr. 
Gamer's desk and was reading the label. ‘But couldn’t you, 
just this once...?’ 1 tried to sound tearful. 

‘Oh dear. We’re not allowed to. It’s the rules. We’re only a 
pregnancy testing service.’ 

‘Yes, yes I know.’ Go away, Tony. Go away. 

‘But if you.,.’ the voice was quiet, wavering. ‘If you’ll give 
me your name, I might be able to let you have an address— 
entirely confidential, you know. We couldn’t hold ourselves 
responsible.' 

‘Why-’ Tony got bored with the film can and went out 

of the office, leaving the door open. I lowered my voice. 
‘What do you need my name for?’ 

‘It’s the rules,’ she said again. I knew what she meant. She 
probably got a commission from the abortion people. 

‘Agnes Fairweather,' I whispered. ‘Miss.’ 

‘Was that Fairweather or brother?’ 

‘Weather.’ 

‘Have you got a pencil?’ 

I knew the road. It was near where I used to live in 
Netting Hill Gate. 

‘That’s not where they’ll do it,’ the voice explained. 
‘They’ll tell you where to go.’ 

I underscored the address with heavy pencil lines. ‘Can you 
tell me how much it will be?' 

‘I’m sorry. You’ll have to ask when you get there. I can’t 
tell you anything else.’ 

‘Well, thank you anyway. Thanks.' I put the receiver 
down. 

How much would I have to pay? One hundred pounds? 
Two hundred? I had about fifty pounds saved up. ‘That in¬ 
cluded the ten pounds that Rob had given me at Christmas as 
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the first instalment on his loan. I would have to sell some¬ 
thing, and there was only one thing that would fetch enough 
money—John’s engagement ring. 1 had taken it out of its box 
the night before and lingered the clean surfaces of the 
diamond. John would want me to be happy, wouldn’t he? He 
wouldn’t want me to go on living with a hated parasite inside 
me. And if he did mind, what of it? I had hurt him so much 
already that this would be accepted as a matter of course, 
Jane running true to form. Anyway, John was dead. 

I decided to go to Notting Hill at lunchtime. Would they 
want the money then and there? I would find out how much 
it was and go back later when 1 had sold the ring. 

I felt special as I did up my coat and picked up my hand¬ 
bag from the floor—special as if it were my birthday, or some¬ 
one’s funeral, or a blind date. Mr. Gamer looked up. ‘Going 
to lunch? Post these on your way, would you?’ 

He handed me a pile of letters that he had been working 
on all morning. ‘It’s my mother, really,’ he confessed. ‘She 
wants me to have a party. These are the invitations. I haven’t 
done one for you, but will you come? It’s on the 20 th.’ 

When I said I’d love to, but he should have let me help 
with the invitations, he said, ‘I wouldn’t dream of giving you 
extra work—not in your condition. I don’t want my godchild 
to get overtired.’ 1 felt so guilty then that I couldn't meet his 
eye. 

1 went down the stairs in a special way, my feet making 
special noises on the old lino as I headed for the special day 
outside. I was only four steps from the bottom when 1 
tripped, so it was amazing that I wasn’t able to save myself. 
But 1 had my handbag in my left hand and Mr. Gamer’s in¬ 
vitations in my right, and I suppose I hesitated a moment too 
long before reaching for the banister rail. I landed awkwardly 
on my right leg and fell backwards against the newel post. A 
screeching white pain flashed behind my eyes and my bones 
seemed to cmmble and merge with my flesh. As I tried to sit 
up, Mr. Gamer appeared at the top of the stairs. 

‘Jane I ’ he cried, and I must have been a bizarre sight. Sur¬ 
rounded by scattered envelopes and the contents of my hand- 
b^, I sat with one aching ankle beneath me, my head bent 
over the other leg, like Pavlova doing the dying swan. 
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He hurried down to me, exclaiming, ‘You’ve hurt your¬ 
self I Don’t movel You mustn’t move anything 1 ’ He had seen 
a First Aid series on television. 1 hoped he tvasn’t aiming to 
practise the kiss of life. 

‘I’m quite, quite..1 tried to assure him, doing my best to 
look it, ‘quite all right. Just banged my head a bit. Fell down¬ 
stairs. Silly. On my ankle. Be fine in a moment.’ 

‘No, goodness no. Don’t move. I’ll call an ambulance.’ He 
turned back to go upstairs and saw the small group of people 
who had collected, as groups of people do, to view the irresis¬ 
tible aftermath of an accident, however slight. ‘Don’t let her 
move 1' Mr. Garner shouted as he elbowed his way past them. 
‘She’s concussed.’ 

rhe only person to venture down the stairs was the newest 
cutter-joiner, who was known as Ambrosia on account of her 
surname being Rice. The others stood on the landing, 
silently gawping, while Ambrosia knelt beside me and asked 
if my head hurt. When I said ‘Yes’, she seemed somewhat 
thrown, having exhausted her supply of suitable remarks. 

A man in blue denim who had been doing some carpentry 
on the landing called out, ‘You all right, duck?’ and when I 
said, ‘Fine, thanks,’ he mumbled to himself, ‘that’s all right, 
then,’ as if the incident were closed. 

Mr. Gamer pushed them all away to their various employ¬ 
ments with capable noises and firm gestures. ‘That’ll be all, 
thank you, Miss Rice,’ he finished, anxious to have the 
casualty to himself. ‘I’ve called the ambulance, Jane,’ he said. 
‘They’ll be here in a minute. Would you like a blanket?’ 

The tears in my eyes as I looked up at him were from the 
confusion in my head, but he took them for gratitude. ‘There 
now.’ he murmured, rocking me to and fro and sending death 
rays up my leg and the back of my neck, ‘you’re not to 
worry about a thing’ 

‘But it’s not any—^nothing,' I told him. ‘You shouldn’t 
have ... not an ambulance.’ 

‘Not called an ambulancel With our baby’s life at stake? 
You could lose it, having a shock to the system like that. You 

can’t be too careful. Is there-’ He moved his eyes to my 

stomach, then quickly away. ‘Is there—any pain in—in your 
—^where the baby is?’ 
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‘No/ I assured him. 'No pain.’ Why not? Why couldn’t I 
have fallen just that bit heavier? It would have been such a 
neat solution. I would have been like the grey girl in the 
clinic. ‘Lost it on the stairs.’ ‘Poor Jane, she did so want that 
baby, you know. Still perhaps it’s as well, in the circum¬ 
stances ...’ 

‘There’s, er, just one thing,’ Mr. Garner said. ‘Ambulances 
can’t be called out except by a doctor—unless you hurt your¬ 
self in the street of course. I didn’t know who your doctor was 
and, well, we can’t have you waiting around all day, not in 
your condition, so I told them you tripped over in the street. 
I hope I did right.’ He wrinkled his large forehead. 'Perhaps 
if you moved nearer the door it would look as if I had carried 
you inside.’ 

‘Excuse me, sir.’ The ambulance man had come upon us 
unawares, crawling guiltily across the lino towards the door. 
‘We'll do the removals around here, if you don’t mind.' He 
beckoned to the driver for a stretcher. ‘The trouble with the 
public,’ he said to me, with an armlift that almost dislocated 
my shoulder, ‘is they won’t leave it to the experts. Now lie 
back. Miss. That’s it. You just let us take care of you.’ 

I didn’t want to lie down. It felt silly. Crowds lined the 
pavement like queues at a horror film, hoping to see a bit of 
blood. Sad that I couldn’t oblige, I made a ga-ga face for 
them, so they could think I’d had a fit and be thankful they 
hadn’t. Mr. Garner followed, clutching my handbag in front 
of his stomach, the party invitations falling out of his breast 
pocket on to the ambulance steps. 

On the way to the hospital I began to feel better and sat up 
to chat to the ambulance man. Mr. Garner had told him 1 
was pregnant (‘I think you ought to know she’s expecting’) 
and he said, ‘Babies don’t let go that easily, you know. 
They’ll probably keep you in for a day or two, though, just in 
case.’ I flicked through the pages of my mental diary on Tues¬ 
day night, when Lee was taking me to a concert at the Albert 
Hall. Would I be able to contact him from the hospital? 

We were stuck at some traffic lights and the ambulance 
man was telling Mr. Gamer about a rush job they’d had that 
morning with a mother in labour. ‘At least she wasn’t a Paki¬ 
stani,’ he concluded. ‘They will scream so/ 
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Having got this far, I was disappointed not to be given the 
full treatment of sirens and flasldng lights. We could have 
been on a coach trip to Longleat» except for the red blankets. 

We drove under a soot-grimed arch and stopped in a space 
marked 'Ambulances Only*. 1 had to lie back on the stretcher 
again, for the look of the thing, and Mr. Gamer patted my 
hand as I was placed on a trolley and wheeled through the 
Casualty entrance and into a curtained cubicle. Through a 
small gap I could see him sitting patiently on a wooden 
bench, my handbag still clasped firmly to him. 

A grave-faced nurse took my name and address and re¬ 
moved most of my clothes, then I was left lying, semi-naked, 
in a cold draught. The nurse hadn't drawn the curtains 
properly behind her and I waved at Mr. Gamer, but he 
averted his eyes from my secretarial flesh and pretended he 
hadn’t seen. A rosy-faced doctor with thick red lips and a 
quiff of chestnut hair rolled into the cubicle, pulling a stetho¬ 
scope out of his pocket. 

i hear we’ve fallen downstairs,’ he said. Yes, I thought, 
aren’t we a couple of silly b’s. 

‘My ankle gave way. I just knocked my head. It’s better 
now,’ I hinted, hoping to avoid a fully-comprehensive prod¬ 
ding session. 

‘Let’s start at the top, shall we?’ Either he hadn’t heard, or 
his training had had a profound effect. 

When he had established that I could see, hear, breathe 
and wriggle my thumbs, he straightened up. 

'We’re all right so far,’ he said. ‘Let’s take another look at 
this ankle. Hm. Hmm. Can you move it? Hm. Does this 
hurt? Hm. This? Or this? Hm hmm.’ He ran his hand up to 
my knee. I hadn’t shaved my legs for several days and I was 
sure they must be bristly. Still, I thought, as one always does 
in these circumstances, doctors are so used to that kind of 
thing they don’t notice. I went on to consider if I’d mind if 
he was a boyfriend, and decided I would, but when I 
imagined those mby lips fastened squashily to mine I dis¬ 
miss the whole idea as nonsense and concentrated instead 
on what he was saying. 

‘We’d better have an X-ray, just to make sure there are no 
bones broken, then we’ll strap you up. Now then, young 
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lady/ (this must have been his stock expression—I was no 
younger than he was) ‘what about this baby of yours?' He 
pulled my pants down and made white finger-marks on my 
already taut skin, muttering something about a ‘fundus*. He 
pressed the nozzle of his stethoscope in a symmetrical pattern 
of cold circles, as if playing noughts and crosses with himself, 
but soon gave up. Perhaps there was nothing to listen to. 
‘Any pain? Here? Here? Here? Hm. Discharge? Hm. Well, 
young lady, we’ll see if we can get you a bed for a couple of 
nights, just to be certain there’s no damage. Right?’ As he 
bundled the stethoscope away and went off to the next 
cubicle he reminded me of a hairdresser taking his own 
rollers from one customer to the next and I felt I should drop 
a coin or two into his starched pocket. 

An hour later, I was tucked up in Ward C between an 
appendix and a peptic ulcer. The X-ray had confirmed my 
ankle as being happily intact and I sported a length of cream- 
coloured strapping which smelled hypnotically antiseptic. 

‘You want to get your Mum to bring you a nice nightie,’ 
said Appendix, whose name turned out to be Mrs. Clay- 
hanger. ‘Those hospital ones are enough to make anyone feel 
seedy.’ Peptic Ulcer groaned. 'It’s her ulcer,’ said Mo. Clay- 
hanger, ‘it’s peptic, you know.’ She thought peptic meant 
something unsavoury, like septic. 

A very young, shy house doctor came to examine me. ‘I 
hope you don’t mind,’ he apologised, ‘it’s routine.’ Then the 
ward sister, who wore pink flyaway glasses, came round the 
screens and he coughed and straightened. ‘I’d like to examine 
the chest please. Sister,' he said in responsible tones, and I 
was reminded of the students in Doctor in the House. I hoped 
this one knew more about medicine than they did. He with¬ 
held his hesitant fingers occasionally to take a clip-board from 
the Sister and make notes on a pad. I gave him sill the details 
of my pregnancy and he stared intently at my stomach, chew¬ 
ing at his bottom lip and making little sucking noises. He 
turned to the Sister. ‘Should we ask the Gynae Registrar to 
see her?’ 

‘If you think it best,' she sighed, in a voice which implied 
she was due for her tea break. 

The Gynae Registrar was brisk and confident, nodding 
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like a clockwork toy over my case notes and dismissing them 
with a curt ‘Yes, yes’. When I asked if everything was all right, 
he again said ‘Yes, yes' and trod purposeful strides towards the 
door, followed by the Sister, who rustled importantly in time 
to his footsteps. 

I wanted to go to the lavatory, but they made me use a 
bedpan. It arrived covered in a white cloth, like some sacred 
object for a religious ceremony. The junior nurse who bore it 
along the ward in sluice-reddened hands waited inhibitingly 
while I tried to use it. ‘We’re all so pleased you want to keep 
the baby,’ she whispered. The news must have spread like 
droplet infection. ‘We don’t see so many unmarried ones in 
here these days. They’re all in Ward B, getting instant 
freedom. My friend in Theatre says it’s dreadful in there. 
They’re all so fed up with it they’re thinking of going on 
strike. She said it breaks your heart, it really does.’ 

I smiled at her and was glad she couldn’t see into my mind, 
where I was speculating on the problems this delay to my 
schedule might cause. Surely I was near the deadline for a 
straightforward abortion—it could be a matter of days. And 
after that? A knife through my skin and a scar to remind me 
for ever that I had failed. 

Mr. Garner was finally allowed into the ward, having 
hovered in the corridor all afternoon. ‘So pale, Jane. Not un¬ 
like Garbo in Camille." He had bought me some fruit at the 
hospital stall, but ate it all himself as he had missed his lunch. 
He delivered my handbag as an Olympic runner hands over 
the flaming torch. ‘I’ve kept it quite safe,’ he said. ‘Nothing's 
been touched.’ Had he taken a peep inside? 

He stayed for an hour, with nothing to say except ‘How are 
you feeling now" every five minutes, and left with promises to 
ring Dorothy and Lee. A nurse had told me that the trolley 
phone was out of order (someone had tried to feed it safety- 
pins) so I had to trust Mr. Gamer to get my messages right. 
Dorothy would be welcome to visit me if she could, but 
should not tell my parents. Lee could come to the hospital if 
it didn’t mean a special trip, but he was not to bother if it 
did. 

At about five o’clock I began to feel a sharp pain below my 
ribs. By five-thirty I could think of nothing else. I clutched at 
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the bedclothes and bit hard on my bottom lip, saying "Please, 
please’ in my mind until all concentration was focused on this 
suppliant prayer to a saviour whose face I could not see. At 
five-forty, I shouted for the nurse. 

What happened next was a confusion of efficiency—some¬ 
one was feeling my pulse, another trying to locate the agony, 
someone urging me to sit up, another lowering me to my 
pillow. Trolleys were wheeled. Few words were spoken. 

And then the pain grew less and I rubbed the mist from 
my eyes. A nurse was holding my hand and she smiled down 
at me. ‘Feeling better now? That was a nasty go you had.* 

'The baby?’ I hardly dared to ask. 

‘Don’t worry. Your baby’s quite safe. You had a muscle 
spasm. Delayed shock. A reaction to your fall, I expect.’ 

‘Windypops,’ said Mrs. Clayhanger, who had clung to every 
inch of the drama. ‘Have a nice burp, dear. We won’t mind.’ 
Peptic Ulcer pulled the sheets over her ears and played dead. 

Nobody came to see me that evening and I wondered if 
Mr. Garner had remembered to ring Dorothy. Or perhaps 
nobody cared. One heard tales of people who had accidents, 
with nobody coming to claim their bodies. Was my plight 
so unmoving that my friends preferred the cinema to my 
bedside? Looked at like that, I could well see that it might 
be. 

I still had the odd pang under my ribs and had eaten a very 
light supper. When the last visitor had left the ward and Mrs. 
Clayhanger had finished telling me about her husband’s sister 
who taught tap-dancing in Chiswick, the night nurses came 
round with hot drinks and sleeping pills. 

‘Bournvita for you, right?’ A newly-laundered, frilly cuff 
scratched the side of my face as the nurse adjusted my pillow. 
She was West Indian, and her white cap sailed far above her 
on a mass of irrepressible hair. ‘You came in today, didn’t 
you?’ she asked comfortably, but hurried on her pre-destined 
way before I could answer. 

‘Here’s your sleeping pill.' Another nurse, Chinese this 
time, held out a saucer and a small glass beaker. 

‘Do I have to?' I had always hated taking pills—that feel¬ 
ing of them that sticks in one's throat long after they have 
gone about their business. 
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*No, you don’t have to.’ The nurse was looking at her 
medicine chart. ‘Try without, anyway. You can always ring 
your bell if you change your mind.’ 

‘Thanks,’ I said, and lay down on my single pillow, listen¬ 
ing to the squeak-squeak of the trolley on the far side of the 
ward and Mrs. Clayhanger washing down her pill with a gulp 
of water. 

‘Goodnight,’ I said to her, in case she was the sort of person 
who would be ofEended if I went to sleep without rounding 
off her day. 

‘Sweet dreams,’ she answered, and banged her pillows 
around in a threatening manner before settling down with a 
multiple creak of bedsprings. 

When all the lights were out, with the exception of a 
muted glow from the night-nurses’ lamp, I closed my eyes and 
let my mind wander. My stomach rumbled conversationally 
and I hugged it with both arms, drawing my knees up to my 
chin. In there, possibly shaken by the rumble, was Chris¬ 
topher Littlemore’s child, the word ‘actually’ perhaps already 
forming on his embryo lips. For half an hour that afternoon I 
thought I had lost him. I had planned to get rid of him—1 
was even on the first stage of that plan—^when I had fallen 
quite ridiculously down the stairs. So why, in that agonising 
stretch of pain, had I minded so dreadfully that he might slip 
from me? I remembered a feeling of panic, and saying to my¬ 
self, ‘Hang onl Don’t go I Stay with mel ’ Was I going mad? 
First you will, then you won’t, now you want him, now you 
don’t. Would I panic before the abortionist’s scalpel? Would 
1 turn and run? I thought I lacked the courage to go through 
six months’ unwanted pregnancy. Now I lacked the courage 
to be rid of my burden. 

I found I was moaning out loud under the sheets. I listened 
to myself and heard the words ‘Lee, oh Lee I ’ I was calling for 
help from someone whose aid was undeserved, who could not 
be invited to involve himself in my troubles. I remembered 
the shock of growing Ufii^hf hrst time I had called silently for 
someone other than my nether. I remembered how I used to 
call for John, when it was too late for him to answer. I tried 
to call for him now, but with no photograph to help me, I 
couldn’t quite visualise him. 
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‘Arc you feeling sick?’ whispered Mrs. Clay hanger. ’Shall I 
call the nurse?* 

’No thanks/ I whispered back. Maybe 1 should smile and 
suffer it until October and have another think about adop¬ 
tion. It was already March. What was six months? ’My friend 
says it’s dreadful in there. It breaks your heart, it really does.’ 
'There’s a terrible shortage of babies for adoption, they say.’ 
‘It’s like suicide, only you have to go on living afterwards.’ 
‘The slaughter of the innocent. Murder in cold blood.’ 

I had said those words to Rob. I believed them then. What 
was it he had remarked about sticking to one’s ideals, about 
being faced with the crudities of life? 'To thine own self be 
true’—the old, old maxim. But one moment I was a senti¬ 
mental idealist, the next a practical advocate for expediency. 
Which of these two undesirable beings was the real me? To 
whom should I be true? 

I rang my bell and the night nurse straight away brought a 
sleeping pill. 'Most people find it hard to sleep in hospital,’ 
she said. ’It unsettles them.’ 
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During the following morning, three bunches of flowers 
arrived: from Mr. Garner, Dorothy, and Lee. The message 
had got through, then. 

My first yisitor was the young doctor, who pronounced me 
fit to leave the hospital the next day. A pen had leaked into 
his top pocket and I caught the Ward Sister's sideways glare 
of disapproval. 

The library trolley came round next and I chose a volume 
of E. M. Forster’s stories. ‘We do well with short stories,* the 
trolley volunteer said. ‘They all like to think there's no time 
to finish a novel. One old dear in Geriatrics has been through 
the lot and started again.’ The woman gave a toothy laugh. 
‘Can’t accuse her of pessimism, can we?' She abandoned the 
laugh half way and gave me a good-woman look. ‘Of course, 
the poor soul's never going to leave her bed. Wasted limbs, 
you know. Oh, you see it all on the rounds. Ten years I’ve 
been on this trolley and another ten’ll see me under the 
sheets, no doubt. It’ll be War and Peace for me. I’ve pur¬ 
posely kept myself from reading it. Been saving it up for my 
dotage.’ She gave another toothy guffaw and trundled on, 
leaving me flexing my muscles to ward off wastage. 

Mr. Garner came after lunch and entertained me with 
Tales of the Office. ‘There’s so much to do,’ he said. ‘All those 
statements to go out and a stack of filing. Miss Rice offered to 
do some typing for me, but I told her I’d wait for you to get 
back. You don’t mind, do you? I could have got a temporary 
in, but they’re very expensive and they don’t really care about 
the work.’ 

‘No. That’s all right.’ 

‘But you mustn’t dream of coming back until you’re really 
fit. Certainly not before next Monday. And don’t worry 
about a thing—I’m sure I’ll be able to manage without you 
for a few days. I’m sure I will.’ 
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He could have fooled me. He made a shabby back at me as 
he left the ward, and for once I could summon no sympathy 
for him. 

Dorothy called in on her way home from work, bringing 
the latest Nova and the evening paper. I told her in detail the 
story of my fall, but omitted to let on where 1 was going at 
the time or how frightened I had been during my attack of 
cramps. All the while I found I was wanting to ask her if Lee 
was coming to see me, but I was reluctant to appear too eager 
for news of him. Before I got around to asking, however, Lee 
was walking steadily up the ward, peering with concern at all 
the staring faces until he found my own. Dorothy got up and 
stood back to let him through, and he bent to take my hand 
and kiss me. When he lifted his head, he kept my hand in 
his. 

‘I must go,’ said Dorothy, a little too obviously. ‘Do you 
need fetching tomorrow?’ 

Lee said quickly, ‘I’ll take care of that,’ and Dorothy 
winked at me and made a thumbs-up behind his back. 

When we were alone, or as alone as is possible in a ward full 
of women, Lee drew a chair close to the bed and wanted to 
know how I came to be lying there so pathetically encased in 
a hospital gown. He made me feel dowdy and I slipped 
further down the bed and drew the sheets up round my chin. 

‘When you do that,' said Lee, ‘you look as if you’ve got 
nothing on underneath. That’s how you’d look if we were 
married and I woke you with a cup of tea.’ 

‘Don’t be silly,' I giggled, seeing Lee in striped pyjamas. 

‘Tell me,’ he said. ‘Tell me what happened.’ 

Mrs. Clayhanger waved to us from the next bed, her ears 
extended for maximum intake, and I turned on my side to be 
closer to Lee. He put his hand by my pillow and I drew it 
under the sheets as I talked, not noticing how he had 
manoeuvred it to my breast but feeling safe and at peace. 

Perhaps it was because someone was trying to eavesdrop 
that I kept my voice to a whisper. And perhaps it was the 
whispering that made it natural to tell secrets. I told Lee 
everything. I started with my betrayal of John and whispered 
my way rung by rung down the ladder of my disillusion¬ 
ment—the loss of my virginity to a nameless Italian, the com- 



fortless half-life 1 shared in the matter-<^-&ct arms of 
Humphrey Fleming, my shame in the basement where no 
shame belonged, my body sold to Christopher for the price of 
apathy, my hatred of the tiny creature that even now uncon¬ 
sciously struggled for his right to be bom. 

I told Lee everything and he never said a word. Sometimes 
the muscles of his eyes contracted and sometimes he gave the 
merest hint of a smile. 1 had expected him to be shocked, and 
when I told him that 1 was still considering an abortion he 
looked almost fierce. 1 finished my story and 1 realised that I 
had put the seal of damnation on our friendship. He would 
know at last that I was not the girl he loved. He wouldn’t 
want to see me again. I took his hand away from my breast 
and said, to make it easier for him, ’1 had to tell you, didn’t I? 
You had to know what I was really like. I’m the sort of person 
that makes other people unhappy. You don’t have to worry 
about ending all this—you and me. It had to happen some 
day.’ Tears were forming in my eyes and I blinked them 
back. 'Go away, Lee,’ I said. ‘Find yourself someone good 
enough.’ 

He put out a finger to intercept a tear on my cheek. He 
said, 'You read too many magazines,’ and waited quietly for 
me to regain control. 

‘I betrayed John, you know,’ I insisted. ‘I’m a dreadful 
hypocrite. I believe abortion is murder, yet I still—I still...’ 
He was eating my tears with his kisses. He was taking my 
sorrow into himself. 

He could take it. Why? He could face my faults, my limita¬ 
tions, better than I could myself. He knew. Was I perhaps not 
the only hypocrite around? The only emotional cheat? The 
only one hopeless at coping with the dual standards of integ¬ 
rity? 

An old lady across the way was conducting with frail 
fingers the music on her headphones. Up, two three four. Up, 
two three four. TaflEy-tiflfy-tah-tay. Miss Perry's singing les¬ 
sons. ‘How beauti/ui they are, the lordly ones—"Lordly", 
girls, not "Lorly". Again...’ 

Lee gripped my hand with silent strength. He accepted me 
lor what 1 was and would use my inadequacies to build, not 
destroy. To do this, he must first have accepted his own foil- 



ings. HoW else could he find the confidence to bear with 
mine? Was this the secret? ‘To thine own self..—thine own 
ghastly incompetence, thine own bungling peregrinations in 
the land of go^ intention—‘be true'. It didn't make sense. 

There was a large bruise on Lee's wrist, faded and forlorn, 
its purple glory dispersed. Had he shown it to anyone? ‘Look, 
I’ve hurt my wrist.' A proud moment, something to set him 
apart from the masses. Left alone, it was healing itself. ‘Look 
everyone, John died. I’m pregnant.’ ‘Don’t pick at that graze, 
Jane, it’ll never heal. You'll make it go septic, then there’ll 
be a scar.’ Accept, accept. ‘Time wounds all heels.’ Who said 
that? 

‘It’s all right,’ Lee said. ‘No more tears.’ 

No more Latin, no more French, no more sitting on the 
old school bench. No more fighting, no more hurting. 'And it 
must follow, as night the day, thou canst not then be false to 
any man.’ Jennifer Boddington was Polonius in the Sixth 
Form play. She wore the tablecloth her soldier brother had 
brought home from the Middle East. There was a gravy stain 
on the shoulder. 

There was a gravy stain on the tablecloth at Steeplehurst 
when Samantha spat her strained prunes into Rob’s Sunday 
lunch. There was a child in my womb. It was only the size of 
my thumb, but I could feel it just as surely as if I could hold 
it in my arms. And I would hold it one day, wouldn’t I? Or 
would I condemn it to extinction as punishment for its un¬ 
fortunate parentage? ‘Judge not that ye be not judged ...’ 
‘You are Jane Carpenter?’ ‘Yes, m’lud.’ ‘The product of fault¬ 
less parents, hm?’ ‘No, m’lud.’ Ha! Lack of discrimination! 
‘I sentence you to non-existence.’ 

Someone turned on the television at the end of the ward. 
Light came and went in changing shapes on the polished floor. 
Truth is the light that makes shadows of doubt. Shadow- 
pictures by my bed at home. Grandpa made rabbits on the 
wallpaper. 

‘You really must go now.’ A little blonde nurse picked up 
my temperature chart and smiled at Lee. ‘The bell went ten 
minutes ago.’ 

He stood up. Til come for you in the morning,’ he said and 
looked long and hard into my eyes as if to seal a bargain. 
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Then he walked briskly away down the ward, looking neither 
right nor left. My hand dangled lonely over the side of the 
and I stared after him until the ward doors had swung 
their limp hurewell. 

‘That your young man?’ asked Mrs. Clayhanger. ‘He’s got 
no business upsetting you like that. I should tell him, next 
time you see him. And you feeling poorly.’ 

I didn’t answer her. I was in a yellow held, holding a flower 
under my chin to see if I liked butter. 










